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No need to wait 
for hours in the rain 


Attend the opera and concerts as often as 
you have the opportunity, for great music 
should be part of every one’s spiritual develop- 
ment. But on a stormy evening, how you 
will enjoy hearing the great artists through the 
medium of the Victrola and Victor Records 
in the comfort of your own home! Artists 
of your own choice in programs of your own 
choosing, such is the service at your disposal 
by means ofthe Victrola. 
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Important: Look for these trade-marks. Under the lid. On the label. 
Victor Talking Machine Company,’ Camden, New Jersey 
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Jim Maitland was looking over her head at Raymond Blair, who was staring at him beseechingly 
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The Author of “Bulldog Drummond” Creates a New Hero in These 
Thrilling Chronicles of Jim Maitland; the First Story Is=— 


Raymond Blair—Drunkard 


By “Sapper” (Major H. C. MecNeile) 


Illustrations by George W. Gage 


FEW days ago I was stopping at a house in the 
country. A boy aged six was exploring my waist- 
coat pockets as I sat in the smoking-room; his 
mother, sitting opposite me, was regarding him 
with proper maternal pride. And then, suddenly, she 
looked at me. 
“Do you know, Dick, I’m sometimes jealous of 
you. 

With an agility worthy of a conjurer, I saved my gold 
watch from utter destruction in the grate. 

“Why—may I ask?” 

“You know—and I don’t—about those five years. 
They’re a closed book to me.”’ 

Her husband put down his paper and grinned. 

“Curiosity killed pussy, Sheila. Is it not enough that 
I now grow pigs at home?” 

She shook her head vigorously. 

“No; those five years are mine, too, Jim. 
know about them.” 

“My dear, they were deuced dull,” he said lazily, but 
the gleam in his eyes belied his words. 

And I knew he was back in the lands that lie beyond 
the beaten ken, with the smell of strange scents in his 
nostrils and the sight of strange things in his mind—in 
the places where laws are made to be broken, and the 
gun is mightier than the pen. And suddenly I decided 
that I would put on paper a few of the episodes of those 
five years when fate threw Jim and me together in lands 
we are never likely to see again. I am no story-teller; 
but for what it’s worth—here goes. 


I want to 


HE first time I heard Jim Maitland’s name men- 
tioned was in the bar of a P. and O. We were two 
days out of Colombo, going east, and when I confessed 
my complete ignorance of the man, a sort of stupefied 
silence settled on the company. 
“You don’t know Jim?” murmured an Assam tea- 
planter. “I thought every one knew Jim!” 
“Anyway, if you stay in these parts long you soon 
will,” put in some one else. “And once known—never 
forgotten.” 
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They fell into reminiscences of old times, and I was 
content to listen. Ever and anon Maitland’s name was 
mentioned, and gradually my curiosity was aroused. 
And when, one by one, they went off to turn in, leaving 
me alone with the tea-planter, I asked him point-blank 
for further details. 

He smiled thoughtfully, and took a sip of his whisky- 
and-soda. 

“Ever been in a brawl, Leyton, with ten men up 
against you, and only the couch keeping a fellow with a 
knife in the background from sticking it into your ribs? 
Well, that’s Jim’s heaven, though he’d prefer it to be 
twenty. Ever seen a man shoot the pip out of the ace 
of diamonds at ten paces? Jim cuts it out by shooting 
round it at twenty. He’s long and thin, and he wears an 
eye-glass, and rumor has it that once some man laughed 
at that eye-glass.’”’ The tea-planter grinned. ‘‘Take my 
advice and don’t—if you meet him. It’s not safe. He’s 
got his own peculiar code of morals, and they wouldn't 
wash with an Anglican bishop. He never forgives and he 
never forgets—but he’d sell the shirt off his back to help 
a pal. 

“Who he is and what he is I can’t tell you; whether 
even it’s his right name I don’t know. And I’ve never 
asked; Jim doesn’t encourage curiosity.” 

““Yes—but what’s he do?” I asked as he finished. 

“Do?” echoed the tea-planter. ‘‘Why, man, he lives. 
He lives! He doesn’t vegetate, like nine out of ten of us 
have to.” 

With a 
stood up. 

‘“‘Well—I’m turning in. That’s what he does, Leyton 
—he lives. Night-night; and you never can tell—you 
might meet him in Tampico.” 

I did—and this was the way of it. 


short laugh, he finished his drink and 


OU probably do not know the Island of Tampico. 
I will go further and say you have probably never 
even heard of the Island of Tampico. And in many ways 
you are to be pitied. If ever there was a flawless jewel 
set in a sapphire sea, Tampico is that jewel. And because 
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flawless jewels are few and far 
between the loss is yours. 

But on balance you win. For 
if ever there was a place where 
soul and body rotted more rapidly 
and more completely, I have yet 
to find it. That beautiful island, 
a queen even among the glories of 
the South Seas, contained more 
vice to the square mile than did 
ever the slums of a great city. 
For in Tampico there was no 
work to be done, except by the 
very few who came for a space on 
business and departed in due 
course. 

In Tampico, where fruit and 
enough food could be had for the 
asking, there was no struggle to 
survive. In fact, no one ever 
struggled in Tampico except for 
one thing—drink. Drink could 
not be had for the asking! Drink 
had to be paid for in hard cash. 
And hard cash was not plentiful 
among the derelicts who came to 
that island, and having come 
remained till death took them, 
and another false name was 
written roughly on a wooden cross 
to mark the event. 


AMPICO was out of the 
fy track of the big liners 
by many hundred miles: only 
small boats ever called—boats 
principally engaged in the fruit 
trade, with passenger accommo- 
dation for six in the first class. 
For fruit was the particular trade 
of Tampico; fruit and various 
tropical products which grew so 
richly to hand that it was almost 
unnecessary to pick them. If you 
waited long enough they fell into 
your hands. And nobody ever did 
anything but wait in Tampico, 
which is why it was so utterly 
rotten. Even when a lump of 
ambergris came ashore, the for- 
tunate finder did not hurry. 
True, he might knife the man who 
tried to steal it, but otherwise his 
movements were placid. There 
was a dealer in the town, and 
ambergris meant drink for weeks. 

The first time I saw Raymond 
Blair, he had just found a lump 
of the stuff, and was, in consequence, utterly and 
supremely happy. I'd heard about him from Mac- 
Andrew the trader, and I watched him with the pitiful 
interest a sound man always feels for the down- 
and-outer. 

“The most hopeless case of all,”” MacAndrew had 
said to me in the club the night before. “A brilliantly 
educated man—Balliol, he tcld me one evening just 
before he got insensible. He'll spout classics at you by 
the yard, and if he’s in good form—not more than one 
bottle inside him—he’ll keep a dinner-table in roars of 
laughter.” 

“He belongs to the club?” I said. 


Leaning over the bar, Dutch Joe oozed perspiration and geniality 


MacAndrew shrugged his shoulders. 

“Tt’s easier to belong to our club here than the 
Bachelors’ in London. He’s got money, you see—quite 
a bit of money. Comes out every month. And he’s 
educated—a gentleman. And he’s a drunkard. Hope- 
less, helpless, unredeemable.” He filled his pipe thought- 
fully. “And though it’s a strange thing to say, it’s better 
to keep him drunk. It’s all that keeps what little man- 
hood is left in him alive. When he’s sober he’s dreadful. 

“Toward the end of the month always, before the 
money comes, he isn’t a man—he’s a crawling, hideous 
thing. Anything, literally anything, will he do to get 
drink: And there’s an Italian bully here who torments 





They were watching a university man giving an imitation of a dog, at the order of a swarthy Italian 


him. He loathes him because one night Blair—who 
was drunk and therefore in good form—put it across 
the Italian in a battle of words, so that the whole club 
roared with laughter. And the Italian gets his revenge 
that way. Why, I’ve seen him, when Blair has been 
crawling on the floor—and that’s not a figure of speech, 
mark you, I mean it—crawling on the floor for the price 
of a drink, make him stand up on a table and recite 
“Humpty Dumpty” and other nursery rhymes, and then 
give him a few coppers at the end as a reward. And 
he’s Balliol.” 

“But can’t anything be done?” I asked. 

MacAndrew laughed a.little sadly. 


“When you’ve been here a little longer you won't 
ask that question.”’ 

I was sitting in the window of the club as Raymond 
Blair came in, and we had the room to ourselves. He 
had been pointed out to me a few days previously, but 
he had then been far too drunk to recognize anybody, 
and from the look he gave me as he crossed the room it 
was evident that he regarded me as a stranger. I took 
no notice of him, and after a while he came over and 
drew up a chair. 

“A stranger, I think, sir, to our island?” 

His voice was cultivated, and he spoke with the 
faintest suspicion of a drawl. 
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“T arrived about a week ago,” I answered a little 
abruptly. Somehow or other, the thought of this English 
gentleman standing on a table reciting nursery rhymes 
stuck in my throat. 

“And are you staying long?” 

“Probably a month,” I said. “It depends.” 

He nodded portentously, and it was then that I 
saw he was already drunk. 

“A charming island,” he remarked, and his hand went 
out to the bell-push. “We must really have a drink to 
celebrate your first visit.” 

“Thank you—not for me!” I answered briefly. 

“As you like,” he remarked, with a wave of his hand. 
“Most new arrivals refuse to drink with me, in a well 
meant endeavor to save me from myself. But I’m glad 
to say it’s quite useless—I passed that stage long ago. 
Such a fatiguing stage, too, when one is struggling use- 
lessly. Far better to drift, my dear sir—far better.” 


E took a long gulp of the double whisky-and-soda 
which the native waiter, without asking for orders, 
placed beside him. 

“I am myself now,” he continued gravely, “only 
when I am drunk. I am supplied regularly with money 
from—er—a business source at home, and I am thereby 
enabled to be myself with comparative frequency. I get 
it monthly.” He was gazing dreamily out of the window, 
across the water to the white line of surf where the lazy 
Pacific swell lifted and beat on a great coral reef. “A 
most prosperous business, though this month the remit- 
tance has not arrived. Most strange; most peculiar. 
The boat came in as usual, but nothing for me. And so 
you can imagine my feelings of pleasure when I found 
yesterday afternoon a quite considerable lump of am- 
bergris on the shore. The trouble is that the dealer is 
such a robber. A scandalous price, sir, he gave me— 
scandalous. ‘Still, better than nothing. Though I am 
afraid my less fortunate confréres outside will have to 
suffer for his miserliness. Charity and liquor both begin 
at home. It is the one comfort of having the club: one 
can escape from them.” 

I glanced into the street, and there I saw his confréres. 
Five haggard, unshaven human dereli¢ts clustered under 
the shade of a palm tree, eyeing the door of the club 
hungrily, wolfishly, waiting for this product of a uni- 
versity to share with them some of the proceeds of his 
find. 

“As you see,” he continued affably, “they are not 
quite qualified for election even to the Tampico Club.” 

He dismissed the thought of them with a wave of his 
hand. 

“Tell me, sir, does the Thames still glint like a silver- 
gray streak by Chelsea Bridge as the sun goes down? 
Do the barges still go chugging past Westminster? Do 
children still sail boats on the Round Pond back London 
way?” 

And, for the life of me, I could not speak. Suddenly, 
with overwhelming force, the unutterable pathos of it 
all had me by the throat, so that I choked and muttered 
something about smoke going the wrong way. Hopeless, 
helpless, unredeemable, MacAndrew had said. Ay—but 
the tragedy of it, the ghastly, fierce tragedy! “Back 
London way—” 

With wistful eyes he was staring once more over the 
wonderful blue of the sea, and he seemed to me as a man 
who saw visions and dreamed dreams—dreams of the 
might have been, dreams of a dead past. And then he 
pulled himself together and ordered another whisky-and- 
soda. He was himself once more: Raymond Blair— 
drunkard and derelict. 

Through all that followed the memory of the haunting 


tragedy in his face stuck to me. Maybe it made me more 
tolerant than others were—more tolerant, certainly, than 
Jim Maitland. For it was in Tampico that I first met 
Jim, as I have said, and Blair was the unwitting cause 
of it. . 

It must have been a month or five weeks later. The 
fortnightly boat had just come in, and I intended to leave 
Tampico in her next day. It was tea-time, and, as I 
turned into the club, I saw a stranger lounging on the 
veranda. And because in the outposts of Empire one 
does not wait for an introduction, I went up to him and 
spoke. He rose as I reached him, and I noticed that he 
was very tall. 

“I'd better introduce myself,” he said, with a faint, 
rather pleasant drawl. “My name is Maitland—Jim 
Maitland.” 

So this was the man of whom the Assam tea-planter 
had spoken—the celebrated Jim Maitland, who lived 
and didn’t vegetate. 

“My name is Leyton,” I answered, “and I’m glad to 
meet you. Several strong men had to be helped to bed a 
few weeks ago after the shock they got when I said that 
not only had I never met you, but that I’d actually 
never heard of you.” 

He grinned—a slow, lazy grin—and then and there I 
took to him, 

If I shut my eyes, though it’s fifteen years ago, I can 
still see that immaculately dressed figure—tall, lean, and 
sinewy, the bronzed, clean-cut face tanned w th years of 
outdoor life—and, clearest of all, the quite unnecessary 
eye-glass. Of the inward characteristics that went to 
make up Jim Maitland—of his charm, of his incredible 
lack of fear, of his great heart, I knew nothing at the time. 

“Yes—I know most of the odd corners out here,” he 
said, as we sat down and I rang for a waiter. “Though, 
funnily enough, I’ve never been to Tampico before.” 

“What’s yours?” I asked, as the waiter appeared. 

“Whisky-and-soda, thanks,” he answered, stretching 
out his long legs in front of him. “Yes—as I say—I’ve 
never been here before. I’ve just arrived in the boat, and 
I want to get off in her again to-morrow rather par- 
ticularly.” 


PECULIAR look, half cynical, half amused, came 

into his eyes for a moment—a look to the meaning 
of which I had no clue. And then the amusement and 
the cynicism changed, I thought, to sadness; but maybe 
I was wrong. Certainly his eyes were expressionless as 
they met mine over the top of his glass. 

“Here’s how,” he said. “You know this place well?” 

“Been here six weeks,” I answered. “Going to- 
morrow myself.” 

“Six weeks should be enough for you to tel! me what 
I want to know. I joined the Moldavia at Port Said, and 
struck up an acquaintance with a little woman on board. 
She was all by herself—extraordinarily helpless, never- 
been-out-of-England-before type and all that—and she 
was coming here. In fact, she’s come this afternoon by 
the boat to join her husband. I gather he’s a fruit mer- 
chant in Tampico on rather a big scale. Well, when we 
berthed, there was no sign of him on the landing. So I 
took her up to that shack of a hotel, and started to make 
inquiries. Couldn’t find out anything, so I came along 
here.” He put down his glass suddenly and rose. “Hullo! 
here she is.”’ 

I glanced up and saw a sweet-looking girl coming 
toward us along the dusty street. Her age may have 
been twenty-five, but her wonderful freshness was that 
of a girl of seventeen. And it seemed to me as if Tampico 
had vanished and I was standing in an old English garden 
with the lilac in full bloom. 
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“Mr. Leyton,” murmured Maitland, and I bowed. 

She nodded at me charmingly, and then gave him 
the sweetest and most beseeching of smiles. 

“I couldn’t wait in the hotel, Jim,” she said. “It’s 
a horrible place.” 

“The Tampico hotel,” I laughed, “is not a hotel, 
but a sports club for the insect world.” 

She sat down daintily, and I thought of the few 
leather-skinned products of Tampico. And then—why I 
know not—lI glanced at Jim Maitland. His eyes were 
fixed on the girl with that same strange, baffling expres- 
sion in them that I had noticed before—the expression 
that in years to come I was destined to see so often. But 
at the moment I remember thinking that it was, perhaps, 
as well that he was going by the boat next day. 

Then I realized he was speaking: 

“He can’t have got your letter, Sheila. 
he is away from the island on business.” 

“Well, I asked every one at the hotel, after you went 
out, but they didn’t seem to understand,” she said a little 
tremulously. 

The man turned to me. 

“Mrs. Blair has lost or temporarily mislaid her hus- 
band,” he remarked whimsically. “A large reward is 
offered for information as to his whereabouts.”’ 

“Blair,” I said, puzzled, my mind being busy with 
the fruit merchants of the place. “Blair! I don’t seem 
to know the name.” 

“Raymond Blair,” she cried, 
“Surely you must know him!” 

And for a moment it seemed to me as if the street 
behind her and everything within my vision turned 
black. How long I sat there staring at her foolishly I 
know not—perhaps it was only the fraction of a second. 
But a kindly providence has endowed me with a face 
that has enabled me to win more money at poker than I 
have lost; and when I heard myself speaking again, her 
face still wore the same little eager, questioning smile. 

“How stupid of me,” I remarked steadily. ‘“Ray- 
mond Blair! Why—of course. The last time I saw him, 
he was going into the interior of the island, and he did 
say, if I remember aright, that he might be catching the 
boat that left a fortnight ago.”’ 


Or perhaps 


leaning forward. 


FELT the eye behind that eye-glass boring into me, 

and I wouldn’t meet it. In an island where if a man 
sneezes the fact is known by the whole community in 
half an hour, the whereabouts of a leading member of 
society are not a matter of vague conjecture. But she 
didn’t know it, poor child—with her English ideas. And 
I watched the smile fade from her face, to be replaced 
by a little pitiful questioning look which she turned on 
Jim Maitland. 

“Perhaps I could go to his house,” 
fully—“‘if you could tell me where it is.” 

And now I was lying desperately, furiously. 

“He was going to have it done up,” I remarked. “I 
think, Mrs. Blair, that the best thing to do would be for 
you to go back to the hotel, while I make inquiries as to 
where your husband is. If he is away from the island, I 
think you had better put up with the chaplain’s wife 
until—er—until he returns.” 

And it was at that moment that MacAndrew passed 
by to go into the club, and nodded to me. 

“Perhaps your friend might know,” she hazarded. 

There was nothing for it, and I rose and caught 
MacAndrew by the arm. My grip was not gentle, and 
as he swung round, my eyes blazed a message at him. 

“Mrs. Blair has come out to join her husband, Mac,” 
Isaid. “You know—Raymond Blair.” 

I heard him mutter “‘God in heaven!” under his breath. 


she said doubt- 
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“I have a sort of idea that he sailed on business by 
the last boat; didn’t he?” I continued. 

He took his cue. 

“T believe he did,” he said thoughtfully. ‘‘Yes—now 
you mention it—I believe he did.” 

And then Jim Maitland began to take a hand in his 
own masterful way: 

“T think you had better do what this gentleman sug- 
gests, Sheila. I'll take you back to the hotel, and I’ll see 
that you get a good room. Then you can lie down and 
rest for a bit, while we find out for certain where your 
husband is.” He turned to us, and we knew he’d guessed 
something. “Shall I find you here when I’ve seen Mrs. 
Blair to the hotel?” 

“We'll be here,” said MacAndrew quietly. 


ILENTLY we watched them go up the street. In 

silence, too, did we wait for his return, save for a 
brief period when Mac cursed savagely and horribly. 
with no vain repetitions. 

“Where is he, Mac?” I said, as he finished. 

“In Dutch Joe’s gin-hell,” he answered. “And they’re 
baiting him. He’s got no money. Who is the fellow with 
the pane of glass in his eye?” 

“Jim Maitland,” I remarked briefly, and MacAndrew 
whistled. 

“So that’s Jim Maitland, is it?” he said slowly. ‘Well, 
if one tenth of the yarns I’ve heard about him are true, 
there will be murder done to-night.” He looked at me 
shrewdly. “How does Maitland stand with the girl?” 

“Don’t ask me,” I answered. “I know no more than 
you. They both came in to-day’s boat; that’s all I can 
tell you. And, anyway, she’s Blair’s wife.” 

MacAndrew grunted, and relapsed once more into 
silence. 

Five minutes later Jim Maitland returned, and strode 
straight up to us. 

“Mrs. Blair is a friend of mine. I don’t know her 
husband from Adam, but I know her. You get me?” 

His blue eyes, as hard as steel, searched our faces. 

“Well, gentlemen, I’m waiting. I don’t know what 
the game is, but your lies, sir,”—and he turned on me— 
“wouldn’t deceive an unweaned child who knew these 
parts.” 

And, strangely enough, I felt no offense. 

“T lied right enough,” I said heavily. ‘“‘I lied for her 
benefit, not yours.” 

“Why?” snapped Maitland. 

“You'd better come and see for yourself,” said 
MacAndrew. 

“Then Raymond Blair is on the island,”’ said Maitland 
slowly. 

“He is,”’ returned MacAndrew briefly. 
God’s earth is quite so sure as that.” 

And in silence he led the way along the dusty street 
toward the native part of the little town. Once or 
twice I stole a glance at Jim Maitland’s face as he strode 
along between us, and it was hard and set. But he spoke 
no word during the ten minutes it took us to reach 
Dutch Joe’s gin-hell; only a single long-drawn “Ah!” 
came from his lips when he realized our destination. 

“Nothing on God’s earth is quite so sure as that,” 
repeated MacAndrew grimly, as he flung open the door 
and we stepped inside. 

It came with almost as much of a shock to me as it 
must have to Jim Maitland. For since that day at the 
club I had not seen Blair again, and if Blair drunk was a 
pitiful sight, Blair sober was a thousand times worse. 
Almost, in fact, did I fail te recognize him. He was 
crawling around the floor like a deg, and barking, and 
sometimes the spectators kicked him as he passed, and 


“Nothing on 
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sometimes they threw him a copper, which he clawed at 
wolfishly. 

Leaning over the bar was Dutch Joe, his fat face 
oozing perspiration and geniality; while, seated at tables 
round the room, were a dozen or so of the sweepings of 
every nation—Greeks, English, Germans, Chinamen; 
they were all there, and temporarily they were united in 
the common bond of watching a university man giving 
an imitation of a dog at the order of a swarthy-looking 
Italian sitting at a table by himself. It was the Italian 
who noticed us first, and an ugly sneer appeared on his 
face. Baiting this drunken sot would prove more interest- 
ing in front of three of his own countrymen. 

‘Thank you, Mr. Blair,” he remarked affably. “A 
most excellent imitation of a pariah; but then, of course 
you would be able to give a good one of such an animal. 
You will now please stand on the table and recite to us 
‘Mary had a little lamb.’ You will then get this nice 
shining dollar.” 


MID a shout of half-drunken laughter, Blair, his 
eyés fixed longingly on the silver coin which the 
Italian was holding loosely in his hand, proceeded to 
climb on one of the tables. Shaking and quivering, he 
was a dreadful sight. 

I had one brief vision of a man whose nostrils were 
white, and who wore that very unnecessary eyeglass, 
going in on that baiter; and then the fighting began. 
Mercifully for us, Blair had subsided foolishly in a 
corner and was forgotten. The one thing they all under- 
stood—a gin-hell fight—had taken his place. And in a 
gin-hell fight you scrap with the nearest man to you 
whose nationality is not your own. Wherefore, out of 
the tail of my eye I saw no fewer than four fights going on 
in different parts of that bar, while Dutch Joe, no longer 
genial, cursed every one impartially. 

It was hot while it lasted—so hot that I had no chance 


to see what an artist Jim Maitland was till quite the end. - 


[ was too busy myself with a greasy Portuguese who tried 
to knife me. But I got in on the point of his chin, and 
he slept, even as a child. Then I saw Jim do a thing I 
have never seen before or since. His Italian—the main 
Blair-baiter—had gone down twice and was snarling like 
a mad dog. 

Like a flash of light he flung a knife at Maitland—and 
I heard afterward that he could skewer a card to the wall 
at ten paces. It was then that Jim did this thing—so 
quick that my eye scarce followed it. He side-stepped 
and caught the knife in his right hand by the hilt, and, 
so it seemed to me, all in the same motion he flung it 
back. And the next moment it was quivering in the 
fleshy part of the right arm of that Italian. 

“Get out of it,” said Jim tersely; “I'll bring Blair.” 

I got MacAndrew, who was enjoying himself in his 
own way with an unpleasant-looking Teuton in a corner, 
and together we made our way to where Maitland had 
hauled Blair to his feet. We all got round him and 
rushed him through the door out into the sunny street. 
I was sweating and MacAndrew was breathing hard, but 
Jim hadn’t turned a hair. His eyeglass was still in 
position, his clothes were as immaculate as ever, and his 
face wore a faint, satisfied smile. 

“Not bad,” he remarked quietly; “but it was time to 
leave. They’ll be drawing guns soon.” 

With Jim on one side and me on the other, while 
MacAndrew pushed behind, we got Raymond Blair 
along, gibbering foolishly.» We took him to MacAndrew’s 
house, and we dropped him in a chair. 

“Merciful God!” said Jim, after he’d taken stock of 
the poor sodden wreck. ‘How can such things be? This 
thirng—married to that divine girl.” 


He said the last sentence under his breath, but I 
heard it, and I saw the look in his eyes. 

“What are we going to do?” he continued. “She’s 
come out here from England to join her husband whom she 
hasn’t seen for five years. She thinks he’s a prosperous 
fruit trader. And there he is. What are we going to do?” 

“He’s better when he’s drunk,” said MacAndrew. 
“He’s almost normal then.” 

“But, good heavens, man!” cried Jim angrily, “do 
you propose that he should be kept permanently drunk 
by his wife?” 

“There’s the alternative,” answered MacAndrew, 
quietly pointing to the chair. 

For a while there was silence, broken only by the 
mutterings of Blair. 

“Why on earth didn’t you say he was dead?” 

Jim swung round on me, and I shrugged my shoulders. 

“It might have been better, I admit,” I answered. 
“But think of the complications. And at any moment he 
might heave in sight himselfi—normal, as MacAndrew 
says.” 

Jim Maitland paced up and down, smoking furiously. 
Suddenly he stopped, and I saw he had come to a decision. 

“There’s only one thing for it,” he said. “His wife 
must know: it’s impossible to keep it from her. If we 
say he’s gone on a voyage, she’ll wait here till he comes 
back. If we say he’s dead—well, even she will hardly 
swallow the yarn that we’ve only discovered the fact 
since we last saw her. Besides,’”—he frowned suddenly — 
“I can’t say he’s dead. There are reasons.” 

“Ay,” said MacAndrew shrewdly; “let’s take that for 
granted.” 

“She’s got to see him at his best, you understand—at 
his best. And then—if, well—if—” 

He was staring out of the window, and MacAndrew’s 
eyes and mine met. 

“Ay, lad,” said the gruff Scotchman gently, “it’s the 
only straight game.” 

He rose and crossed to a cupboard in the corner, and 
having opened it he took out a bottle of gin. Without a 
word he handed it to Blair, and then, signing to us to 
follow him, he left the room. 

“There are things,” he said, “‘on which it is best for 
a man not to look.” 

“Will one bottle be enough?” asked Jim Maitland. 

“There’s plenty more where it came from,” answered 
MacAndrew, and with that we sat down to wait. 


IVE minutes passed; ten—and then we heard the 

sounds of footsteps coming along the passage. They 
were comparatively steady, and Jim, who had been 
standing motionless, staring out of the window, swung 
slowly round as the door opened and Raymond Blair 
came in. He was still shaky; his face was still gray and 
lined, but he was sane. He was a man again, as far as 
in him lay, and in his hand he held an empty bottle of 

n. 

“T thank you, MacAndrew,” he said quietly. “It was 
badly needed.” 

And then he saw Jim Maitland, and paused as he 
realized that there was a stranger present. 

“Mr. Blair, I believe,” remarked Jim in an expres- 
sionless voice. 

“That is my name,” returned the other. 

“T have recently arrived from England, Mr. Blair,” 
continued Jim, ‘‘and your wife was on the same boat.” 

Raymond Blair clutched at the table with a little 
shaking cry. 

“She is at the hotel,’ went.on Jim inexorably, “wait- 
ing to see her husband, whom she believes to be a 
prosperous fruit trader.” 
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I couldn’t help feeling sorry for the poor devil—his 
distress was too pitiful. Even Jim Maitland’s eyes 
softened a little as, bit by bit, the rambling, incoherent 
secrets and degradations of his soul came out. 

We heard how he’d lied to her in his letters, writing 
glowing accounts of the success of his fictitious business; 
we heard how, on one excuse and another, he’d prevented 
her coming out to join him. And we heard that the 
money which he’d received each month had come not 
from any business at home, but from her, out of the small 
private means she had. And he had pretended he was 
investing it for her in the island. All that and many 
other things did we hear as we sat in the darkening room 
—things that may not be written in black and white. 

And then, gradually, a new note crept into his voice— 
the note of hope. The reason for the non-arrival of the 
usual remittance was clear now: she had come—his little 
Sheila. With her at his side he could make a new start; 
she would help him to fight against his craving. And 
then, at last, he fell silent, while MacAndrew lit the lamp 
on the table beside him. Jim’s face, I remember, was 
in the shadow; but instinctively MacAndrew and I said 
nothing; it was for that tall, clean-living sportsman to 
speak first. 

And at length we heard his voice, quiet and assured. 

“You had better come and see her at the hotel now, 
Mr. Blair. But on one thing I insist. You must tell her 
what you have told us here to-night; otherwise I shall tell 
her myself.” 

And that was almost the last I ever saw of Raymond 
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Blair. I saw him go to his wife in the hotel; I saw her 
welcome him with a glad little cry, though even then it 
seemed to me that her eyes went over his shoulder to 
Jim. And then, gray and shaking, he went to her room, 
while the man who had no right there turned on his heel 
and strode out into the night. And MacAndrew and I 
had a split whisky-and-soda, and discussed some futility, 
being made that way. 


N hour later she came down the stairs, and her face 
made me catch my breath with the pity of it. But 
she came up to me quite steadily, and we both rose. 

“Where is Mr. Maitland?” she asked quietly, and at 
that moment he came in. 

And from then on her eyes never left his face; as far 
as she was concerned, MacAndrew and I were non- 
existent. 

“Why did you give him that bottle of gin?’ she 
asked, still in the same quiet voice. ‘“‘Why did you send 
my husband to me drunk just after he had recovered from 
a dose of fever?” 

I saw MacAndrew’s jaw drop, but it was Jim Mait- 
land I was staring at. After one sudden start of pure 
amazement, he gave no sign; he just stood there quietly, 
looking at her with grave, thoughtful eyes. 

“T trusted you utterly,” she went on. “You were 
good to me on the boat—and I thought you were my 
friend. And you presumed—you dared to presume—that 
you might become more than that. You thought, I 
suppose, that if I saw Raymond drunk I might leave him 





agrre 





I glanced into the street, and there I saw his confréres, five haggard, unshaven human 


derelicts eyeing the door of the club hungrily, wolfishly 
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in disgust—and that you— Oh! how dared you do such 
a wicked, wicked thing?” 

I opened my mouth to speak, and Jim Maitland’s hand 
gripped my arm like a steel vise. And I saw that he was 
looking over her head—upstairs. For just a second I 
caught a glimpse of Raymond Blair, staring at him 
beseechingly—his hands locked together in agonized 
entreaty; then the vision vanished, and once more Jim 
was looking gravely at the girl, with a strangely tender 
expression in his eyes. 

She seemed to have forgotten our existence; her world 
consisted at the moment of the poor derelict upstairs and 
Jim Maitland—the man who had made him drunk. 

“Have you anything to say—any excuse to make?” 
she asked at length, and he shook his head. 

“You cur,” she whispered very low. “Oh, you cur!” 

Then, without a backward glance, she went up to her 
room like a young queen, and we heard the door close. 
And after a while he turned to us with a little twisted 
smile on his face. 

“It’s better so,” he said gravely; “much better so.” 

But MacAndrew was not so easily appeased. His 
sense of fair play was outraged, and he said as much to 
Maitland. 

“He’s lied—yonder swine,” he growled. “He’s lied 
to her after his promise to you. She should be told.” 

The smile vanished from Jim Maitland’s lips, and he 
stared very straight at the Scotchman. 

“The man who tells her,” he said quietly, “answers 
for it to me.” 

And with that he swung out of the hotel. 


HUS ended my first meeting with Jim Maitland. 

We left on the boat next day, and I saw him leaning 

over the stern, staring at the island till it was but a faint 

smudge on the horizon. Then he went to his cabin, and 
I saw him no more till the following morning. 

He sat down at ten o’clock and played poker for six 


% The Song of the Hermit-Thrush 


By Nancy Byrd Turner 


Oh, hush, be still! 


Sing on, O hidden bird! 


That perfect word 





USK on the solemn river, faint and chill, 
Wan dusk and solitude 
In the dumb wood; 
The day’s whole store of light and color spent. 


Listen! what is that melody unpent 

Beyond the darkened hill, 
Outpoured upon the edge of desolate night 

In sudden ecstasy?— 
A clear chord broken with beauty, then a lift 
Of rapture, . . . then a precious note adrift 
On the sheer silence; sadness and delight, 
Joy and old pain, pure peace and memory, 
And all the lonely loveliness of earth 

In one ineffable cry. 

Tears, and deep tenderness, and dreams men cherish, 
And, in the same sweet breath, 
Courage high-flung—the certain, soaring faith 

That love can never fail nor beauty perish 
Through chance or change or death. 


The river darkens and the shadows grow. 
O lone voice crying in the wilderness, 
Cry yet again, again—exquisite, slow, 


Our hearts had ached to utter and did not know. 
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hours without a break: won a hundred and fifty pounds, 
and rose from the table with the concentrated weariness 
of all hell in his eyes.- And two days later he left the boat. 

It was six months before I saw him again. I was up 
in Nagaski, and he lounged into the bar just before dinner. 
He greeted me as if we had parted the day before, and 
we took our cocktails outside. And after a while he looked 
at me with a faint smile. 

“Been back to Tampico, Leyton?” 

“No,” I answered; “have you?” 

“Just come from there.” He took out his pocket-book. 
“There’s an additional ornament in the island.” 

He handed me a photograph, and I stared at it in 
silence. It was the cemetery. In the center rose a big 
white stone cross, and on the cross was written: 


In Loving Memory 
of 
RAYMOND BLAIR 


“How long ago did it happen?”’ I asked. 

“He lasted three months—and he nearly broke her 
heart. But she stuck it—and she never complained, 
MacAndrew told me. And when it was over she went 
home to England.” ‘ 

“Why don’t you go after her?” I said quietly, and 
Jim Maitland stared at the cherry tree opposite. 

“*Vou cur,’” he said below his breath. “ ‘Oh, you 
cur!’ Man, I can hear her now. And I’d have given 
my hopes of heaven for that girl.” 

“Then you're a fool,” I answered. ‘Go back to her.” 

But he shook his head. 

“She wouldn’t understand, old man; she wouldn’t 
understand. No—I’m a wanderer born and bred: and 
I shall wander to the end. But it’s a funny life—some- 
times—isn’t it?” 

He glanced at his watch. “What about some dinner?” 

And that may be said to be the beginning of the 
five years. 
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i. Bread 


nis By David Churchill 
[llustrations by D. C. Hutchison 
AYNE caught the first whiff of it from where the 


canoe had dropped him on the beach—bread, 
crisp from the oven, enticing, fragrant as noth- 


her ing on earth but wheat bread is fragrant. Kate 
ned, saw him down there among the heaps of washed-out 
vent . sand. She knew he must be a miner. She 


had just seen him come ashore from the 
and whaler St. Michel. 

The wind blew down from the snow- ia 
you covered mountains back of Cape Nome ™ 
ven over the little new mining town of tents 

and shacks; over the wild hyacinths that 
ler.” strewed the tundra; over Kate’s cabin, 
where a dozen loaves of bread stood on end 
dn’t cooling and a pan of biscuits for her boys’ 
and supper was rising behind the stove. 
yme- Kate knew what made Payne suddenly 
start up the beach with the long, quick 
er?” stride and lift of the heel 
the that comes from snowshoe- 


ing. Some one who knew 
her hospitable table had sent 
him to her, and he had 
located her by the smell of 
her bread. She ran to 
smooth her hair and roll 
down her sleeves, because 
she was a woman and knew 
that her boys thought her 


beautiful. 

As she passed the kitchen ¥ : “Get out 
she called to Jerry, her man- ee of this,’ Payne 
of-all-work, to fill the stove a said to Seaburg, and 
with wood. She heard him the dog-whip in his hand cracked 


come in from the shed, and 
then she heard him throw up one of the windows. arm. Even as Jerry, the man from back-of-beyond was 
_ Payne, now abreast of the cabin, saw Jerry, half out seeing things that were no longer: the spring colors of an 
of the window with excitement, his sun-blind eyes old garden—hyacinths and bruised wet grass—stung 
upturned, his stump of a hand crushed against his him. He heard Benjy, little Benjy with his crutch, down 
mouth like a child determined not to cry out. Then he on the gravel with his cheek against the flowers. He saw 
heard the oven door bang, and Kate’s voice, deep- Benjy with his hands full of great slices of bread, cut 
pitched, with golden overtones, but full of wrath: lengthwise of the loaf and spread with fresh butter 
“Jerry! Did you open that window on my biscuits?” offering a bite to the big brother whose shoulder he rode. 
_ He heard Jerry’s answer: “Don‘t be mad, Kate. He heard the child singing. , 
Listen! I thought—I’m sure I heard—a song-sparrow!” 






And then it broke, the call of the longspur, the song- ATE spoke hospitably ‘rom the door-step. 
sparrow of the North, three clear notes of melody, then “Were you coming to have supper with us?” she 
silence. It stabbed the heart. Down went the blind face asked. Kate kept an inn of a sort, jealously guarded as 
with a sob. to patronage by her boys. It was daring of her to take 
“Oh, Jerry!” the woman cried, her voice full of com- a new man without their consent. 
passion. “Poor Jerry! There, there! Don’t cry, Jerry, Payne’s tongue was stiff from disuse, but she took his 
don’t. Kate didn’t mean it!” assent for granted. “We'll be ready in half an hour. 
Payne stood immovable, even after the window had You can get your shopping done first, if you’re spry.”’ 
closed with a glimpse of faded blue apron and a round Her eyes, he saw, were as friendly as a collie’s. She 
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made him feel welcome, though he did not know why she 
should. 

Smooth hair and fair, he decided, was just right for a 
woman, and eyes broad apart and set low, with fair 
lashes to match her hair. The appeal of the woman, 
strong, deep-bosomed, ruddy, made for love and mother- 
hood, held him, bound him over to her to the last drop of 
loyalty in him. It was an impersonal loyalty—race 
instinct, perhaps. Aside from that, every turn of her 
head, every restless movement of her body, sent music 
vibrating through him. Because of it he stood like a rock. 


ATE was wondering what she should say to her boys 
about him. Her head drew a little sidewise with 

intent scrutiny. 

“Do I know you?” she asked. 

“No,” he managed to say to this. 

“How did you hear about my place?” she probed. 
“Did some of the boys tell you about it?” 

He was at a loss. 

“You just followed your nose! I see. Go now, do 
your shopping,” she said. “You will have to buy of Ali 
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Baba and the Forty Thieves up the street. 
it the ‘Alaska and Northwestern Trading Company.’ 

Payne’s eyes gleamed responsively. 

“Time is flying,’”’ she ended, “‘and the biscuits are just 
going into the oven. After supper you shall tell me all 
about yourself.” 

She turned, with her hand on the door. 

“How shall I 
name you?” 

“Payne,” hesaid. 

“Oh! You’re 
Tom Payne!” she 
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BREAD 71 


“ “Man no afraid,’ who paves his wickiup with 
I thought he 


cried. 
gold nuggets and scorns white man’s food! 
was a myth!” 

She held out a hand on which there was still a little 
dried flour, and her strong grip met his. 

“Tom Payne, I’m glad to meet a real old-timer. I’ve 
been here only a little over a year, so I’m just a chechahco, 
you see.” 

" “T see,” he said. 
He let her take her hand away, and because she 























With a grinding roar, the floor 
of ice broke, ramming great cakes 
on top of one another; the dogs, 
tangled in their harness, were 
dragged under 


turned then with finality and entered her house, closing 
the door, he started up the oozing marsh that in Nome 
was called a street. 


HE barber was the news agency of the Yukon basin. 

Payne let him talk while he shaved the heavy black 
beard and trimmed his hair; but when, in addition to his 
fee of gold dust, the barber insisted on answers, it was 
another matter. Payne balked. Then the barber grew 
angry and refused to rent his bath—the only bath in 
Nome. 

Too much time was passing; Payne had been com- 
pelled to wait while the presiding robber of the trading 
company had weighed out flannel shirt and canvas 
trousers against gold, pound for ounce, and he had no 
intention of being late for Kate’s supper. The barber 
suddenly found himself locked outside his own door, 
where he raged while Payne, within, finished his grooming. 

Three minutes before supper-time, Kate saw Tom 
Payne, unbelievably long and thin, with blue-white 
chin and jaws and eyes full of changing lights, back of her 
kitchen gathering wild hyacinths. The 
sight of him was good to her. 

“Bring some flowers for the table,” she 
called, thoughtless of the consequence. 

Kate should have known, too, what 
would happen when she took the flowers in 
the way she did before that tableful of men. 
Everybody in Alaska knew about Tom 
Payne, with his placers from Tanana to 
Point Barrow. Their feelings, as they 
watched him standing before 
Kate, varied in degree but not 
in kind. That this lean, silent 
greyhound of a man disquieted 
Kate was plain to every one of 
them, from Connolly to big 
Eric. 

Inwardly they cursed him be- 
cause of his assurance, and them- 
selves because they had over- 
looked so simple a way to please 
her as cluttering the place with 
posies. For women whom men 
called good were few and far 
between in the Nome of that 
day, and were worshiped with 
almost fanatic idolatry. 

As they sat down at the 
table, Kate casually announced: 
“Boys, this is Tom Payne.” 

She had filled the twentieth 
plate, replenished the big bread- 
platter, and stopped for breath 
before it dawned upon her that 
her boys had made no response 
to her introduction. Vexed with 
them, amused, wishing with all 
her heart that they were young 
enough to be spanked, she stood 
with folded arms, looking down on _ them. 

Connolly caught her eyes, and ducked his head 
with a shamefaced grin. 

“Boys,” Kate asked sweetly, but with dangerous 
calmness, “why so noisy?” 

Amid a clearing of throats and a shuffling of heavy 
boots, Connolly lifted his mug of ginger beer—Kate’s 
home-brewed beer. 

“Here’s to ye, Tom Payne,” he said, “now I ricollect 
me manners, and who it is helps them as helps themselves.” 

All mugs were lifted but big Eric’s. Tom Payne 
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lifted his—Kate’s eyes so willed it—and drank with the 
others. 

Then big Eric rose. His head almost reached the 
beam above. His hand covered his untouched beer. 
Through his lowering yellow eyebrows the blue of his 
eyes glittered, and his voice was as the voice of Thor. 

“T mak the spich,” he roared, with menace toward 
Payne. “Tha man who halp heemself /ere—Gott halp 
heem!”’ 

With a quick pull on his arm Kate turned him around 
till he faced her pale anger. He met it with a scowl. 

“Eric,” she said deliberately, “I think you need a 
change—of bread!” 

Eric! Kate’s Great Dane! Banished—and for what? 
Kate was going too far! Every man felt it. Eric was 
just an overgrown boy, blurting out what they all 
thought. It was her first unfairness, and of course they 
blamed Payne for it. 


UT Kate was Kate. Unless Eric got down on his 
marrowbones, she would not retract. And Eric, 
stung to the quick, faced her sullenly and then stalked out. 
The rest of the supper was as silent as if there were 
death in the house. The men lighted their pipes at last 
and went off, singly and in groups, without the usual 
“By, Kate.” 

Untroubled, Tom Payne sat watching her after they 
had gone, smoking his pipe and waiting for her to finish 
her work. 

When the lean-to kitchen had been made speckless, 
Kate rolled down her sleeves. The men’s attitude had 
made her self-conscious toward Payne. She had prom- 
ised him a talk after supper, and she would keep her 
word; but she took pen, paper, and a bottle of ink from 
a rafter back of the stove before she came to sit at the 
table with him. 

Payne rose and drew a chair for her. 

No one ever before had placed a chair for Kate—she 
didn’t know it could be done. Not that she had lacked 
beaux, back in Ohio. It merely had happened that this 
particular refinement of intercourse never had had a 
place in her life. It gave her an extraordinary sense of 
ease. She had dreaded his silent scrutiny, but she found 
herself bearing it without embarrassment. Stranger yet, 
a restlessness of which she was always aware had left 
her. 

Payne felt no need for speech. He was used to the 
silence and solitude of the Arctic shores. Kate’s amiable 
way with him neither encouraged nor discouraged 
him. Without vanity, he thought that it might be her 
way with every one. As for questioning her about herself, 
it was unnecessary. It was enough for him, just then, 
that she lived—that she sat there warming him with those 
friendly eyes and with the completeness and charm of her 
womanhood. 

But the moment grew large to Kate. She seized the 
ink-bottle, which had lost its cork, and peered into it. 

“Tt’s all dried up,” she murmured, “and I ought to 
write a letter before the Seattle boat goes out.” 

Payne reached for the bottle. She let him take it, 
and her hand as well—though this was against all her 
rules of conduct with her boys. Suddenly she withdrew 
it and sat up, flushed and bright-eyed. The longspur 
was calling across the meadow-like tundra, and, as before, 
there was no answering call. Payne saw her control 
some strong inward distress, and when she turned to him 
with a question, he half stood, with an answering distress 
in his face that startled her and brought her quite to 
herself. 

To cover her lapse, she asked him: “Is it truae—what 
they say of you?” 
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Payne looked carefully out of the window while she 
dried her eyes. 

“What?” he asked. 

“That you’ve been up here half a life-time—that you 
find your living like an Indian, an Eskimo, and build 
your topek of walrus hide and whale’s ribs.” 

He gave silent assent. 

“You like it?”’ she demanded. 

Once more Payne assented, but with a lift of the 
shoulders. 

She felt a sudden irritation, and planned a question 
he would have to answer with words: 

“If you get along so well without your own kind, why 
did you come down here at all?” 

“Shells,” he murmured. 

“For hunting?” 

Again he assented with a nod. 

“So you do eat something besides dried fish and 
blubber?”’ c 

He laughed outright at this. 

“You look well nourished,” she remarked, appeased 
by the sound of his laugh. 

His regard interested, puzzled, and disturbed her 
now. She stood up and went over to the window. His 
eyes followed her, comprehended her—enfolded her, 
without offense, but with breath-taking assurance. It was 
too much—she turned to face him. 

“Tom Payne, your name should be ‘Eye that talks,’ ” 
she said, tapping her foot. 

At that he laughed again, a chuckle of rare enjoyment, 
and rose, towering over her. She took his hat from the 
wall and held it out to him. He accepted it with an 
amused questioning gleam of the eye. 

“No can stay,” she half jested, as if he were an 
Eskimo. 

“No?” he demanded. 

She shook her head. ‘No excuse,” she said, and held 
out her hand. “Good-by, Tom Payne.” 

“Good-by.” He turned, with a grip that hurt, and 
was gone. 


HAT night Kate mixed ink-powder with water and 

wrote her letter. It was an order for a premium, a 
chromo reproduction of a famous picture. Millions of 
cakes of soap had paid for the original. 

Next morning, as she set her bread, Kate looked out 
of her kitchen window to see Tom Payne stretched on the 
steps, smoking his pipe and whittling a cork. Beside 
him were a new hammer, saw, and box of nails. 

That he should be up at five o’clock did not surprise 
her. By late May in the North the sun shines full 
twenty of the twenty-four hours, and men sleep little. 
But for what had he bought those tools? Kate put her 
bread to rise, and opened the door. 

Tom Payne’s tongue was the only member of his lean, 
vigorous body that was stiff from disuse. With a single 
movement he bounded to his feet to greet her. In the 
man’s face more than in the woman’s the sun seemed 
rising. Payne’s advantage was that of a greater sim- 
plicity. He had thought of Kate, Kate only, for fifteen 
hours. Of himself and Kate’s opinion of him there had 
not been time to think. 

As if it were the most natural thing in the world, 
he brought his hammer and saw into the kitchen and 
laid them on her table. Kate watched him reach for 
the bottle of ink on the rafter behind the stove, fit 
in the cork he had been whittling, and return it to its 
place. 

“What are you going to do with those tools?” she 
asked indulgently. 

“Make it handy,” he explained, with a brief, com- 
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prehensive gesture that included the entire place. 
“Shelves,” he concluded. 

“Who taught you the way to a woman’s heart?” she 
asked banteringly, to make him talk. The glint in his 
eves made her think of level sunshine on still water. The 
thought abashed practical Kate. She was so ill at ease 
with herself that she didn’t notice that he had left her 
question unanswered. 

The man was tireless—full of expedients. First he 
made her a clothes-basket from barrel staves. The head 
of the barrel he shaped up for a chopping-bowl, that last 
and dearest of a woman’s luxuries to follow the frontier. 
A week later, under her awed eyes, he screwed the hinges 
on the doors of a kitchen cabinet made of boxes, and as 
he did so took up her question. 

“My mother taught me,” he said, “and after that—” 

“After that—” she prompted, with a curious flutter 
of interest. And again that glint of humor lightened 
upon her. She had been waiting for his answer. 

“After that, Benjy,” he said soberly. 

“Benjy?” 

“Little shaver—crooked back.” 

“Oh!” murmured Kate. 

“T snugged things down for him,” he explained; his 
tongue loosed a trifle. ‘He kept house—I worked.” 

“Is he—down in the States?” she asked. 

“He died,” Tom Payne answered in a carefully level 
tone. inn 
“Oh!” she said again. The sympathetic richness of 
her voice made him turn his back to her. She was silent 
at this; and then she asked, under necessity: “Was he 
your brother?” 

Payne nodded. “Lively as a chipmunk—all I had.” 

He turned unexpectedly, took her by the arms just 
below the shoulders, and looked down at her. Kate 
somehow knew all he wanted to tell of Benjy, all she 
longed to have him say and much besides. She should 
have left it at that, but she was a woman. 

“Tell me—why did you come North?” 

“The open—big hunting—gold. And to—beat the 
North!” 

“But wasn’t there some one—?” 

“Not a soul. Been tied close with Benjy.” 

“But fifteen years! Roving around Alaska fifteen 
years! What makes you stay ’way up there back-of- 
beyond? What keeps men at it up here, anyhow? If 
they have a good thing, why don’t they know when 
they’ve got enough? Why do they stick till they go to 
pieces? I’ve seen it over and over, just the short time 
I’ve been North. Of course, some are stark crazy—gold- 
mad. But you aren’t, you know. Look at poor Jerry. 
He had a good poke, but I picked him up in the snow, 
robbed, frozen—from drink. All his folks are dead. 
They died waiting for him. Of course, if a man—or a 
woman—has a reason—” 





HE words came more and more slowly, and then 

stopped at the sudden deepening of his gaze. She 
dreaded a question, but she had no need. Her mere 
existence was still enough for him, almost too much. 
With a sound in his throat that was nearly a laugh, he 
loosed his hold a little and his hands slipped down her 
arms. For the first time, he called her by name. 

“Kate,” he said, “don’t you know there are always 
dreams?” 

Her woman’s conscience lashed her unmercifully 
while her heart sang. The question he had not asked 
prodded her without ceasing: why was she there? The 
one he had not answered seared her heart: why was he? 
And of the two she suffered more from the latter. Fifteen 
years up there alone! Or wasn’t he alone? Was there 
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some reason why he couldn’t go back to the States and 
with all that energy and mastery, find a place for himself 
—a home, a wife, children? Was something lacking in 
him, that he had no child? Or had he a squaw and a 
topek full of half-breed children? 

The thought was intolerable. To escape it she stayed 
close beside him wherever he was at work. She sunned 
herself in his presence till the miasma of doubt dissolved. 
She could not bring herself to question him again, though 
at night the doubt rose with its ugly leer. 

No uglier, she told herself sadly, than her shirking 
what she ought to tell him. For Kate had a husband. 
All the boys knew that. They knew he had left her— 
penniless, they rightly suspected—in the first rush to the 
Klondike. They knew she had followed him North, 
working her way, and had opened her inn at Nome, near 
the mouth of the Yukon, through which the great river 
traffic to and from all the creeks must pass. With her 
boys to bring her news, a changing crew coming from all 
parts of Alaska and the territory, she had waited and 
worked, month by month, on the chance of a word of him. 
There could be no real happiness for her till she had found 
him and squared herself with her conscience, for Kate felt 
that she had driven him away. 


IG Eric had spoken to the boys of coming over the 

Pass two years before with a man answering to the 
name of Seaburg and tallying with Kate’s description; a 
sullen incompetent, probably dead long since—and good 
riddance. By tacit agreement, Kate was not told, 
though sometimes the boys talked of hounding the man 
to death and freeing her. Had she favored one more 
than another, something of this sort might have been 
started; but until Payne’s advent none had dared make 
love to Kate. And now envy and jealousy were at work. 
Yet Eric only, of them all, talked. In drink he 
hinted darkly at knowledge of Seaburg—threatened to 
face Kate with her husband. But of this no word came 
to her, and none dared Kate’s anger by speaking of it 
to Payne. 

So matters were when the midnight sun of June came 
to warm the tundras of the North into royal carpets of 
bloom, and to fill the silence with the music of hidden 
waters. Down from the Strait sailed the great ‘cebergs 
like a fleet of crystal barges. 

Kate’s little cabin was newly screened. Every device 
that wit and love could conceive had made it perfect for 
comfort. Payne, cudgeling his brains for some new need 
that would keep him at work near her just a little longer, 
had thought of a desk that would fit the window corner 
in the living-room. Her bedroom set, of stained boxes, 
was a miracle of convenience, and something more. 
Payne had been inspired by the highest urge man knows 
to make beautiful the bower of his lady. Each time she 
entered it Kate felt it a shrine. 

Payne had long ago cornered all the boxes available 
in the little town. Lumber there was none; so when the 
steamer Olympic from Seattle was sighted, his chief 
thought was that there would be more boxes, fresh 
ammunition for his siege. 

Coming up the beach with a load on his shoulder, 
Payne had no thought for anything but Kate. Kate, who 
had been so. open and friendly, was growing moody, 
restive. Crippled Jerry came in for many a stormy scene, 
though Kate was always penitent and ashamed after- 
ward. With the others she was either silent or gay, with 
bursts of friendly talk that didn’t ring true. 

Tom Payne had remembered that his mother hated 
a “man underfoot,” and had stayed away for three days, 
only to learn with wonder that Kate missed him, blamed 
him, even suspected him, in the hours he was gone. Yet, 
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when he tried to tell her what she meant to him,—tried 
to make her answer him,—she would grow almost hys- 
terical. Sometimes she would wring her hands and cry 
out to him not to spoil it; and a moment afterward she 
would laugh and coax him to forget what she had said— 
anything to restore the old footing. 


NE day he brought his box into the house and put it 
( down beside her, seating himself upon it at her feet. 
As she leaned back in a chair of his contriving, it came 
over him that Kate was thin, with a curious slackening of 
the mus ‘es of her shoulders, her whole body. 

It was well for them both that his strength was as 
the strength of ten; that he was simple of purpose, and 
that purpose Kate’s welfare: for there was small happi- 
ness for either of them these days. 

While he studied her face Kate’s eyes blurred with 
tears, and she turned them from him out over the tundra, 
where the longspur still called hopefully into the silence. 

“Kate,” Tom Payne said with finality, “either I must 
go or you must tell me what the trouble is.” 

She didn’t realize the finality. She reached out and 
smoothed his head with one hand while the other clung 
to both of his. And then Jerry, blundering and jealous 
of Payne’s more skilled services to his idol, stumbled in 
with the last box of her supplies from the Olympic, and 
brought his hatchet to pry it open. 

But Kate had passed beyond irritation. Her lips 
trembled on a name. In her eyes as they rested on Tom 
Payne was the brooding sweetness of a young mother. 

The box, screeching under Jerry’s hand, was fresh 
from the manufacturers of washing powders and soap, 
those who give coupons and, upon a sufficient number 
returned, premiums. Beneath a layer of excelsior, which 
Jerry gathered carefully so that none should be spilled on 
Kate’s clean floor, lay a sheet of cardboard printed in 
color. It was the copy of a painting of a rosy boy lying 
on a bed of moss, plucking a butterfly from his shoulder, 
the premium for which Kate had sent on the day of 
Payne’s coming. 

But Jerry, blind Jerry, did not see it. With his arms 
full and the hatchet clasped against him by his stump, 
he started to rise. The brilliant color caught Kate’s eye. 
She cried out suddenly to have a care. Jerry’s nerves 
jangled, he dropped the hatchet, and it fell, corner first, 
striking the picture and tearing through the round pink 
arm. 

Kate sprang at him like a mad woman: “Jerry! You 
brute! You brute!” 

Jerry cowered as Kate swooped down on the picture, 
rescued it, and ran with it to her room, slamming the door. 


AYNE, drawn to his feet with sudden illumination, 

stood staring after her, stirred to the depths of his 
be ng. 

“Kate!” 

With his hand on her door, he called her. There was 
no answer, though he heard her restless footsteps back and 
forth. Once more he called mightily, and then, as by 
right, he entered. 

The storm had broken over Kate. She swayed as 
she walked away from him, and when she turned, her 
face shocked him. She had bitten her lips crimson; her 
eyes were the eyes of travail; and, though her face was 
gray and haggard, there was about her a kind of glory— 
the glory of strife, of lightning and storm. No man in 
the flesh could have looked on her unmoved. 

“Tom!” she half sobbed, and ran to him for shelter. 

She turned her wet face away from his, pushing 
weakly, holding him off. He gathered her in his arms. 

“Wait!” she begged him. 


When he was sure she meant it, he held her off 
by the shoulders. His look frightened her. 

“Tom,” she quavered, unable to face him or to look 
away, “Tom, I should have told you—” 

Slowly, before his eyes, a red mist crept between 
them, and hung there. What should she have told him? 
He pushed her away. He had to see clear—to think. 

For Kate there were traitors within, urging that she 
had done her duty—more than expiated any claim of the 
man who had deserted her. But so long had she lived 
with her purpose that she could not deny it, though it 
seemed to her she should die of it. 

Her distress was too much for him. It mastered his 
sense of outrage, his overwhelming passion. She had 
let him come to this, knowing that it was hopeless; but 
she was Kate! 

“Tom,” she whispered, “help me—Tom!” 

At length he answered her: “Of course.” 

She came toward him timidly, but he made no move 
to touch her. “Who—is it?” he asked. 

““My husband,” she answered, full of dread. 


E stood waiting for the quieting of his blood, and 
for sanity. He must think the thing clear: Kate 
needed help. 

“Where is he?” he asked, his voice so altered that she 
drew back. 

“Oh—I don’t know,” she wailed. “He left me—he 
left me! I came up here to find him. It’s just as if a 
part of me was dead and not buried. Tom, I can’t live 
any longer like this!” 

“Why did he go?” 

“T drove him to it. 
know any better!” 

Of what was she accusing herseli—Kate, the woman 
he loved beyond all things in earth or heaven? 

She was talking again. He didn’t get it all—there 
was such a din in his head, such pain in his whole body. 
He was smothering! 

“T didn’t know anything when I married him,” she 
went on with her confession—‘‘anything about life. He 
was the big catch. I wasa silly school-girl. He looked like 
an actor I was crazy about—big brown eyes, white hands, 
a mouth I grew to hate. He was lots older, and in a 
hurry. That flattered me. So did the big wedding he 
gave me, with all the girls I’d cut out, for bridesmaids. 

“We moved into a house he meant to buy. Then he 
wanted to settle down and have a child. I couldn’t—I 
couldn’t! I didn’t know why, then, but it made me creep 
to have him come near me. His hands—how I hated 
those soft hands! He thought I was just flighty, but the 
truth was I couldn’t stand him. At first he was nice to 
me—that was the worst. Then he got angry and said I’d 
cheated him. When he finally told me that he’d married 
me for a home and children, I was furious. I flung off to 
one of the girls, and when I crept back a couple of days 
later he’d gone. 

“T found he’d bought a ticket to Seattle, and I sold 
my rings and followed him. I knew he would go North, 
and I worked in an eating-house till I had enough to 
come up here. Tips were Klondike gold. The men told 
me this was the place to get all the news, but it’s going 
on to two years, and I’ve never heard a word. You see, 
don’t you, Tom, that I’ve got to find him? I drove him 
away—lI must make it up to him. Tom, you understand, 
I’ve got to find him!” 

Payne breathed more easily. There was even a fierce 
exultation in the knowledge that she had borne no man 
a son. He had known it, he told himself. He was 
thinking clearly now. 

“Kate,” he asked, “haven’t you more than squared it 
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At table, Kate casually announced: “Boys, this is Tom Payne.” It dawned on her that 
made no response 


with him if you’ve been hunting him two years?” 

For one wild moment she hoped that she could believe 
him; but the habit of self-blame was too strong with her. 

“I must find him if he’s alive, Tom,” she said. “I 
must square myself with myself, or I wouldn’t be worth 
your love.” 

So long he stood with eyes on the floor that she grew 
desperate. Silent, severe, he seemed to recede into the 
dim regions of ice from which he had come to-her. At 
last he turned as if to go. 

“Tom?” she questioned forlornly. 

“I'll find him—bring him to you, Kate.” It seemed 
to him all there was to say. 

“Good-by, Tom.” She held out her hands. He did 
not touch them. Neither was it possible for him to 
Speak. She watched him go with a heavy premonition of 


i) 
an 


disaster, still tortured by a doubt of the necessity for 
what she had done. 


HE long trail had begun for Tom Payne. Even with 
Kate’s description and after exhaustive inquiry, he 
had been obliged to start without a real clue. Any of the 
men could have given him one, for big Eric, nursing his 
grievance, had pointed out Seaburg in a saloon the day 
after Payne’s arrival from the North. He had watched 
the man board the whaler St. Michel on which Payne had 
come down. But not a man would speak, though they 
knew—perhaps from Jerry—that Kate had sent him to 
find her husband. 
Yet it was through them that Kate heard of Payne 
as he went from one settlement to another. They told 
her when he went out over the Pass and was heard from 
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in the saloons of the Coast cities down as far as Los 
Angeles. They knew when he came in again over the 
Pass; yet, when he reached Nome, having come down 
fifteen hundred miles in the dead of winter with the mail 
team from Dawson, they were silent. It was big Eric, 
who had crept home to her with frost-bitten feet, humble 
and soft with suffering, who told her. And Kate, know- 
ing that Payne would not come to her until he had news, 
made Eric take her to see him in the bunk-house. 

There was no greeting. Eric watched them as they 
stood looking austerely at each other. Tom was more 
gaunt than ever, yet in his bearing there was a new pride 
of endurance. As he had thought it all over, he had come 
to the certainty that Kate loved him—that she had done 
right at a fearful cost to herself. It was characteristic of 
him that ye did not count the cost to himself. 

“Eric has a clue,”” Kate began. “My—Mr. Seaburg 
was here in the spring—June. He came up from Inma- 
chuck, bought a small outfit, and took the whaling-vessel 
North.” 

Payne turned on Eric. 

“St. Michel.” 

“You knew it was Seaburg?”’ 

“He know me,” Eric admitted. 

“Eric thrashed him on the trail,” Kate supplemented, 
“and he recognized him. He says Mr. Seaburg has a 
beard, his eyes are bad from the sun, and he—he seems 
crazed 

Payne nodded. 

“Eric thinks the whaler is frozen in at Port Clarence,” 
she added. 

Payne knew that the captain had a native family 
there. He drew in his belt with a characteristic habit. 
Kate noticed. 

“You can’t go North yet, Tom,” she said; “‘there’ll be 
no boat till the ice breaks in June—three months, at 
least.” 

He smiled queerly, and she noted, with a constriction 
of the heart, the dark hollows above his eyes. 

“You won’t try to go before the weather breaks,” she 
insisted anxiously. “Come and eat with us once more, 
won’t you? The boys—the boys all hope you will.” 

“‘When this is settled, Kate.” 

In the morning he had gone, and for months she heard 
nothing except that he had bought the best team of 
malemutes in Nome and had started across the tundra 
toward Port Clarence. 


“Which whaler?” 


AYNE learned from the captain of the St. Michel that 

he had dropped a man answering to Seaburg’s descrip- 
tion at Point Barrow, up on the Arctic Ocean, the July 
before, not far from Payne’s own camp. With that 
information, Payne set out with the dogs. In the months 
of March, April, and May he covered all the inlets of the 
north shore from Hope to Barrow, as a dog covers the 
scent of game. But in all that desolation, in the few 
Eskimo encampments wintering in the Strait, he found 
no sign of the man he sought. In his own éopek at last, 
with the dumb Innuit who guarded it, he stretched him- 
self in the weariness of defeat. It had been almost a year, 
and he was still without a clue. 

The short summer was passing when he headed 
eastward again, this time in a skin canoe among the 
icebergs that floated at high tide into his inlet or were 
beached, till either the current that draws from the 
hidden north passage toward the Strait caught them 
or winter locked them to the shore. The end of a long 
July twilight found him opposite his own camp. He 
slept there in his blankets, and at dawn watched the 
icebergs floating out on the ebb tide. On one, a broad, 
flat cake, some animal had been caught when it left the 
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shore—a seal, perhaps. The creature ran around as i! 
it realized its plight. 

Something strange in its way of moving struck him— 
a curious jumping action of ee legs. He dipped 
the canoe and paddled near, and as the sun rose above 
the level of the ocean he saw that it was a man. 

Somehow, he never doubted that it was Kate’s 
husband, and when he saw him tearing at a frozen carcass 
embedded in the ice, he knew that he had to deal with a 
man whose wits had left him. The sight of a human 
being set the creature babbling. It was with the utmost 
difficulty that Payne held him off while he chipped steps 
in the side of the ice cake and eased him down into the 
canoe. 

Throughout that summer Payne nursed him, till the 
man’s wits began to come back, and with that his terror 
of another winter, though this he tried to hide. He could 
not remember how he came to be on the ice-floe, but he 
did remember being driven from Payne’s camp by the 
native. Later he had found a deserted Indian encamp- 
ment with a few stored provisions, dried fish and blubber. 


S Seaburg’s appetite returned, Payne found it 
necessary to renew his store of food. He tried to 
get the man to hunt and fish with him. While there was 
daylight Seaburg would go, but as the nights lengthened 
his haste to be at home in the warm /opek, full of the smell 
and the sight of food, made him troublesome. Then 
Payne stayed at home with him for a while, watching and 
listening. Sometimes he wondered how Kate could have 
married such a man, even in her unthinking girlhood; for 
Seaburg revealed himself in much talk of men and life 
outside. 

“Tt’s bad enough when you're single,” he told Payne; 
“but when you marry and your life gets steadied and 
you want a home and kids, and you find you’ve got a 
kind of gay young kite tugging at the string instead of a 
wife, it’s such a hell on earth you just have to bolt.” 

Payne gravely considered him. Nothing but a bomb 
would smash that asinine conceit. Yet he miscalculated. 

“Seaburg,” he said sharply, “Kate is waiting for us in 
Nome.” 

“Kate?” questioned the man stupidly—‘‘Kate?”’ 

And then he understood, and with understanding a 
fury of insane jealousy caught him. “You said us— 
curse you! ‘Kate is waiting for us’!” 

Payne watched the man’s senses rise and clamor for 
the woman he had known and deserted. He saw the 
mouth she hated remembering across the years a girl’s 
mouth, red and angry. And he knew then the awful 
strength of hatred. It almost broke his will. When he 
had mastered himself, he spoke: 

“T should have let you die.” 

“Why didn’t you?” Seaburg snarled. 

Payne made no answer. What could a man like that 
know of a promise? 

There was no longer room for the two men in the 
topek. Payne, with the dumb Innuit, ranged the waste 
of snow, for as the days passed fresh meat became 
imperative. Payne knew where the penguins nested. If 
worst came to worst he would club them, but there was 
something about snatching those hardy, dumb creatures 
from their brooding in the dead of winter that had come 
to seem’ traitorous to him, especially as it was to feed 
Seaburg. 

Left alone, Seaburg ate often and heavily. Payne 
realized that the situation was difficult, even dangerous. 
And then one night when he came home he found the 
dogs’ harness in a tangle. Seaburg had been trying to 
drive—was planning to bolt. To let him go would have 
been a simple solution. He could not reach the nearest 
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native encampment alive, even if he managed to steal 
all the provisions he needed for himself and the dogs. 
After that Payne left the native on guard, till, returning 
one night exhausted from bear-trailing, he found him ill. 
None of the primitive remedies helped and within a week 
he died, whether from natural causes or treachery Payne 
could not tell. Yet he grimly made his decision. 


4 ET out of this,” he said to Seaburg, and the dog- 
J whip in his hand cracked. 

The cold was intense, the night a black smother. 
Seaburg balked in mortal fear, but in the end his fear of 
Payne was stronger than his fear of the dark. In a 
trembling, impotent rage he put on the warm fur parka 
Payne had given him from some Siberian stores of his 
own. Payne had to fasten his snowshoes over his moc- 
casins for him. Once outside, the sharp command struck 
him like a blow: 

“Mush!” 

Mumbling with cold and fright, Seaburg started off, 


tangled in his snowshoes, straightened himself, and 

started again, to escape that crackling whip. For more 

than a mile Payne drove him, out over the tracks he had 
made with the dogs, around a pile of rocks where the 
penguins squawked like spirits of the dark. It was not 
necessary to drive him back to the snow-banked fopek, 

with its smell of dried meat and 

fish, its strings of bulbs and roots 

hanging from the blackened whale- 
ribs. Payne followed him as he 
scuttled to cover. 

“Seaburg,” he said, “that goes 
five times a day, with 
or without the whip. 
Later we'll make it ten 
times or more, till 
you're fit. When we 
go to Nome, we go 
together.” 

The days had 
lengthened a little. 
Payne left him alone, 
once, to go after pen- 
guins. When he re- 
turned he found that 
Seaburg, with the cour- 
age of the brief sun- 
shine and his hardening 
muscles, had been 
working the dogs again. 
Payne delayed no 
longer: he began to 
pack. He stowed every 
ounce of dried meat, 
fish, and oil in the 
lopek. He loaded the 
narrow sledge five feet 
high, leaving one seat 
at the front. 

Seaburg, seeing this, 
attacked him, in the 
fear of being left alone 
to starve. Payne 
caught him by wrist 
and ankle, tied him 
with leather thongs, 
laid him by the fire, 

He was dealing and went on with his 

with a creature whose packing. 
wits had left him “I walk,” hesaid 
briefly, and heard with 
amazement Seaburg’s muffled sobs. 

On the fifth night from home, Payne made camp in 
the lee of the shore by turning the sled on its side, runners 
to the wind. He made calculation that they had traveled 
less than a hundred miles. The ice in places had been 
like a series of roofs covered with light snow. The dogs 
had slipped and fallen continually, snapping at each 
other, blaming each other and him, going at it again like 
the well trained malemutes they were, whining, but push- 
ing on. Point Hope, where it juts out within less than 
a hundred miles of Siberia, was still more than two hun- 
dred miles distant. 

Payne tightened his belt and broke out the sledge by 
starlight the next morning, hounding Seaburg from his 
sleeping-bag. By nine that night they had covered 
twenty-five more of the deadly miles. But the next 
morning Seaburg refused to rise. He got hold of the 
long whip, and as Payne harnessed the dogs, cracked it 
at him from his seat on the sled. 


“T can’t walk—I won’t!” he shouted. “You can do 
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the walking. You aren’t human—you’re a devil. I'll 
cut this across your eyes if you meddle with me!” 

Payne laughed shortly and closed with him. The 
dogs took advantage and started. But for a snarl in 
the harness they might have got away, for Seaburg 
rolled off going over a ridge. It took Payne an hour to 
straighten out his team after he had caught them. Nota 
word escaped him till he had finished, while Seaburg 
looked on, murderous but cowed. The whip lay on the 
ground. 

“Bring it,”” Payne commanded. 

Seaburg brought it, and suddenly lifted his arm to 
defend his face. Payne’s eyes gleamed with the relief 
of irony. 

“You have never seen me whip a dog,” he said. His 
tone changed: “Get in front!” Seaburg obeyed. “Break 
way for the team,” Payne thundered. ‘Mush!’ 

‘He kept him at it until midday, when they stopped 
and made tea over a blubber-lamp. He drove him again 
till the man fell, unable to rise. Payne picked him up and 
put him on the sled, covering him with his sleeping-bag. 

“Seaburg,” he said, without anger, “see if you can 
get it into your head. You're being taken to Kate— 
intact.” 

“How do I know you aren’t lying?” Seaburg whined. 

“Why should I?” Payne asked. 

Seaburg choked and spluttered: “You needn’t teli 
me you don’t want to make way with me.” 

“Seaburg,” Payne pointed out carefully, “whether 
you understand or not, you know there must be a reason 
why I haven’t killed you or let you die before this. What- 
ever that reason is, it still holds—will hold till I bring 
you to Kate.” 

' On the fifteenth day, when Payne halted the dogs for 
the night, his voice boomed as hollow as in a bell-glass, 
and the level sun, gliding to its setting, was suddenly 
duplicated on each side by small suns, blinding white like 
molten metal. And then, as if snatched from patrolling 
the sky, they were gone, and blinded eyes saw caverns 
yawn where they had been. 

"Payne felt the storm coming, and drove on through 
the twilight till he found a comber of snow and ice, partly 
sheltered under the lee of the shore. The wind had 
ceased and an ominous silence succeeded it. 

There was about this silence something final, as if 
life itself were to be blotted out. Minute by minute the 
cold grew deadlier. Cowed, breathless, frightened into 
something like companionship as the darkness enveloped 
them, Seaburg tried with stiffening hands to help un- 
harness the dogs. The beasts huddled and whined, 
curling into balls. Payne comforted them in a low half- 


spect h. 


NTO that hush came a great sigh, the sigh of the North. 

From the desolate, barren steppes of Siberia, across the 
open Strait and along the tice, blew a little wind. A scud 
of snow rose like frightened gulls. It fell again and 
waited, as they all waited,—men and dogs,—while the 
sky darkened minute by minute till it closed down over 
them. Then, on a sudden, with a roar, the blizzard was 
upon them. 

But for the dogs the men must have frozen, for the 
comber was beaten down, and as they tried to bank it for 
shelter the lash of the wind was like a branding-iron on 
raw flesh. 

“Get in your bag—I'll manage,” Payne shouted 
through the smother. But Seaburg had lost his wits. 
At last Payne got him into the bag, between the sledge 
and the comber. Slowly, with the wind tearing jealously 
at it, the drift piled up around men and dogs till they 
were walled in. Payne stamped and packed till the 


shelter was like an ice hut, and the warmth of living 
bodies moderated a little the awful cold. Then he 
examined Seaburg, who watched, with a kind of lull in 
his hatred, Payne thawing and working over his foot and 
oiling his frost-bites. 

In the days they were held there, Payne dared not 
sleep. The dogs were keen for the rations strapped on 
the sled, and Seaburg, if he were to reach Nome, must 
have frequent treatments of his frozen foot. 

It might have been noon of the sixth day that Payne 
roused to the realization that he had slept deeply and that 
their cave was sun-warmed. The dogs had broken 
loose—he could hear them squabbling outside. With a 
rush of new life, he followed, out through the broken wall 
of snow into the sunlight, fairly beside himself with the 
suddenness of the reprieve. 





HEN Seaburg half roused from his stupor of 

sleep, it was to see Payne playing in the snow- 
dazzle with his dogs, shaking off tears, but laughing, 
shouting, whispering one word: 

“Kate! Kate!” 

The dog-whip lay inside the shelter. Seaburg grasped 
it, and all the venom of his days and nights of brooding 
seethed. Painfully he crept out until he was within 
reach, and waited till the man he hated turned toward 
him. Then, with his whole strength, he swung the lash. 
It cracked on the gaunt face; blood spurted. 

Payne stood, his eyes like lightning. Seaburg faced 
him for a full minute, shaking but. triumphant, before he 
began to fear, and at last to grovel. But the lightning 
did not strike. Without a sound, Payne began to harness 
the dogs, and when he had broken out the sled and put 
them to it, he was still silent. Seaburg limped to his 
place before them, and they started. 

On the first of April they rounded Cape Prince of 
Wales, and started on a Wide curve shoreward across the 
arm of Bering Sea toward Port Clarence, where the Si. 
Michel was ice-bound. Seaburg’s foot was black now; 
he could no longer walk. With his knife Payne cut away 
the gangrene, dressing the wound with a salve he carried 
for all ailments. In spite of himself, a reluctant admira- 
tion for the man’s endurance was growing in his mind. 

Toward the middle of the fourth day from the Cape, 
almost without warning, the chinook wind from the 
south, warm and scented with spring, struck them. 
Before night sleet was falling and freezing. Seaburg, 
tortured with his foot, his wet clothing freezing upon his 
body, broke the silence: 

“T’d rather die, Payne—I’m in hell! My God! What 
am I to her, anyhow, but a corpse that wasn’t buried?” 

Payne made no answer. 

“What will she do with me when you get me there?” 
Seaburg demanded brokenly. ‘“‘She never did like me! 
Anyhow, I’m dying—from the feet up! Leave me here— 
I'll die quicker! It’s a thousand times worse to live and 
suffer what I’m suffering, I tell you.” 

Payne drove on as if he had not heard. The ice 
beneath them was heaving in long swells. He thought 
he should have taken a wider curve, toward the shore. 
Seaburg was growing feverish and obstinate. 

“You can have her!” he screamed, with a string of 
oaths, mad with the silence that had held since the draw- 
ing of blood. 

Payne, conscious no longer of anything but the need 
to bring Seaburg to Kate, strapped him to the sled and 
drove on through slush and freezing rain, his knife drawn 
for emergency, his strained pulse hammering: “Kate— 
Kate!” 

It was in the night sometime that he and the dogs 
knew land was near. In the gray of dawn they galloped 
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frantically toward it over the groaning ice-pack. Within 
two hundred yards of the shore, with the tundra stretch- 
ing ahead of them like a green meadow flushed with 
rain,—the meadow beyond which lay the little town of 
tents and shacks where Kate watched and waited,—the 
end came. 

With a grinding roar, the floor of ice tipped, broke, 
and rammed the great cakes on top of one another. 
The team plunged over and between the dripping ice 
toward the beach—were almost upon it when the cake 
beneath them opened between the dogs and the sledge. 

Payne slashed the traces, but the dogs tangled in 
their harness and dragged under. The men lay where 
they fell on their ice-floe till the coming tide beached it. 

Soaked, freezing as the night came on and the tem- 
perature fell, Payne shouldered the unconscious Seaburg, 
staggering up and down the beach, knowing no longer 
where he was or why, with one instinct left—to keep 
moving if he would not freeze to death. At some time 
during the night before, the masts of the St. Michel had 
loomed within half a mile of them. 

With the first light, Payne started on again over the 
tundra, a treacherous boggy bed of moss, into which he 
sank knee-deep, sliding and falling with the slithering 
of roots over still frozen earth; falling into the ooze 
where gullies crossed and recrossed the melting surface 
between hummocks. 

Day and night were obliterated in a fog of misery. 
His lungs were like paper, his membranes dripping blood. 
Even his eyes bled with the effort. Seaburg had died, 
but Payne did not know it. Just ahead of him the tundra 
dipped toward Nome, but he no longer knew distance or 
direction. He had a homing instinct, nothing more. 
Somewhere beyond that flowering tundra was Kate; 
if his heart did not burst, he would find her. 

In the end, he fell across a brawling gully, and could 
not rise. Yet the fall jarred in him some half-remem- 
brance of the little brother with the crippled back. He 
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Northern lights; their 
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the giant penguins 


gathered Seaburg into his arms and crooned over him. 
The hoarse, cracked voice lifted the childish song Benjy 
had asked for when his pain was worst: 
“The little toy dog is covered with dust—is 
covered with dust—”’ 
His shaking body rocked back and forth, and the eyes 
that would never see again stared up at him. 


ITH the night Payne lost consciousness. The 

morning light could not wake him: he had gone 
too far down the long trail. But with the sun the wind 
came. It blew from the mountains back of the little tent 
village, over the hyacinths, over Kate’s cabin, where the 
bread stood cooling, fresh from the oven, fragrant, entic- 
ing. Down through the shadows that fragrance followed 
Tom Payne’s groping spirit. It enfolded him, compre- 
hended him—the fragrance of bread, Kate’s sign and 
symbol—bread for the living. 

Slowly he groped toward it. As through waters 
parted, he came up to life. He lifted his head and caught 
the smell on the wind, a deep, tremulous breath of it. 

“Bread!” he cried, with a hoarse sob. “Bread!’”’— 
and turned on his face. 

There big Eric found them, for Kate’s Dane was on 
the watch. And because he loved Kate, he wrapped her 
husband in his own blanket and buried him from sight in 
the frozen tundra under the hyacinths. And then he sat 
down to watch and wait for Tom Payne to wake; and as he 
watched, he bathed the blood and stains from the face 
he had hated, as gently as Kate herself would have cone. 

The sun slipped around to the water, far to the north. 
Like an eye that waits, it hung over Siberia—over the 
restless Strait. It saw Tom Payne open sane eyes at 
last, and big Eric, sure that all was well, shoulder him and 
flounder off with him across the tundra toward home and 
Kate. 

And suddenly it slipped below the level of the icy 
ocean and was gone. 
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THE BLACK GANG 


A Book-Length Novel by the Author of ““Buttpog Drummonpb” 


This novel will appear in generous instalments, and the entire 
story will be completed in a few issues. The author has 
pictured the conclaves and conflicts of a hooded clan in a 
way that carries the reader along in breathless excitement. 

























Red Justice 


How Soviet Russia’s Secret Police Suppress the Foes of Bolshevism 


By Sergey Kobyakov 


Counsel for the Defense at the Revolutionary Tribunals in Soviet Russia 
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The Executive Committee of the Russian Revolutionary Party 


HE Cheka is Soviet Russia’s all-powerful secret police organiza- 
tion, known as the Chrezvichaika and designed to combat counter- 
revolution. It became the most dreaded institution devised by the 
Bolsheviki. Homes were raided, people. arrested on all sorts of false 
accusations, and imprisoned for months. Hundreds were tortured 
and shot without a semblance of a trial. Many simply disappeared. 
Uritzky, head of the Cheka, directed his wrath more ruth- 
lessly against socialist opponents of the Bolsheviki than 
against monarchists. He was assassinated. Yet the 
Cheka spread throughout Russia and became more power- 
ful than Lenin and Trotzky. Though the Conference of 
Soviets publicly abolished capital punishment, the exact 
number put to death will never be known. 

In the following article Sergey Kobyakov, counsel for the 
defense at the Revolutionary Tribunal, describes the casés in 
Uritzky, first head of the Cheka, who which he appeared. His is a true, vivid, and unembellished 

was assassinated account of Red Justice —Tur Epiror. 


HE first case tried before the Supreme Tribunal weeks before the trial, the conference of the Soviets had 
of Soviet Russia was that of Admiral Schastny. abolished capital punishment. But several days later 
He was charged with high treason. Admiral the Soviet of the People’s Commissaries issued a decree 
Schastny’s “high treason’’ consisted of failure. leaving to the judges of the People’s Tribunals the choice 

to obey the order of the Commissary of War and of the of penalties to be imposed by them. 
Navy, Trotzky, to destroy the Baltic fleet. When Counselor Zhdanov, apparently worried by the 
Schastny was defended by V. A. Zhdanov, the de- decree issued by the Commissaries, mentioned capital 
tender of the famous revolutionist Kalyayev. About two punishment in his speech, he was immediately stopped 
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by the presiding judge, Karklin. In these circumstances, 
it seemed that there was no cause to fear for Admiral 
Schastny’s life. 

The Tribunal deliberated for some time. Finally 
the judges came back; and Karklin, the presiding judge, 
a Lett, read the sentence in broken Russian: 

“Former Admiral Schastny is guilty of high treason.” 
Karklin paused for a minute, and then shouted at the 
top of his voice: ‘To be shot in twenty-four hours!’’ 

Everybody in the room was stunned by the verdict. 
Capital punishment? Had it not been abolished by the 
Conference of the Soviets, and had not the judges for- 
bidden the counsel for the defense to mention capital 
punishment? The people rushed over to Krilenko, the 
prosecuting commissary. 

“Why are you so excited?” asked this super-Pharisee. 
“Schastny was not condemned to death. If he had been 
condemned to death, the presiding judge would have said, 
‘Schastny is sentenced to death,’ while what he said was, 
‘Schastny is to be shot’—and that is not the same thing.”’ 

Steklov, the editor of the Moscow Jzvestya, apparently 
liked this remarkable interpretation, for he published it 
the next day in the official organ. 

Among the members of the Tri- 
bunal who condemned Schastny to 
death was the workman Galkin. 
Galkin had once been sentenced to 
death under the Tsar by a court 
martial, and he was saved only by 
the energy of his counsel, Zhdanov, 
who now defended Admiral 
Schastny. We afterward learned 
that Galkin more than any one 
else insisted on the death sentence. 
He delivered speeches, argued with 
those of the judges who hesitated, 
and finally won them over. Thus 
did he repay the man who had 
saved his life. 

Schastny was shot 
twenty-four hours. 


within 


THE CASE OF LOCKHART OF 
THE BRITISH MISSION 


HE charges against Lockhart, 

chairman of the British Mis- 
sion, according to the act of 
indictment, were as follows: 

In the summer of 1918 a British 
lieutenant, Riley, connected with 
the British diplomatic mission, was 
alleged to have induced the com- 
mander of the Lettish regiment, 
Berzin, to overthrow the Bolshe- 
viki with the aid of his troops. 
Riley was said to have offered 
Berzin a million rubles for the pur- 
pose of bribing the soldiers. 

Berzin asked for a few days’ 
time in which to consider the prop- 
osition. He informed the acting 
chairman of the Supreme Cheka, 
Peters, of these conversations with 
Riley. Peters advised Berzin to 
accept Riley’s proposition, to take 
the money from him, and to keep 
the Cheka informed of all his nego- 
tiations. This Berzin did. He 
posed as an enemy of the Soviet 
government, received a _ million 





rubles in instalments from Riley, and kept the Cheka 
informed of his negotiations. 

After he had received the final instalment from Riley, 
an order was issued for the British lieutenant’s arrest: but 
it was too late—Riley had disappeared. Then it was 
decided to arrest Lockhart, chairman of the British 
Mission, the Cheka claiming that it had “undeniable 
proofs” that Lockhart himself was supervising the 
conspiracy. 

The British government’s answer to Lockhart’s 
arrest was the arrest of Litvinov, who was in London at 
the time. After brief negotiations Lockhart was ex- 
changed for Litvinov, and he, with all the members of his 
mission, left Russia for England. 


A Monster TRIAL 


OCKHART left Russia, but the Bolsheviki had to 
show the wor:d what mis hief the “contemptible 
entente’’ was doing to the Bolshevist government. They 
decided to try Lockhart and Riley for high treason. In 
order to make an impression upon the people, they 
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resolved to stage a monster trial, involving, in this 
case, a number of people of various nationalities. 
Among these were the American citizen Koloma- 


tyano, the French citizen Madame Morance, the British 
subject Hoyt, three Czechs, and a number of Russians, 
beginning with two prominent generals and ending with 
Mademoiselle Otten, an eighteen-year-old artiste of the 
Studio of the Art Theater. Kolomatyano was accused 
of gathering military information and transmitting it to 
the British Mission while he was a “commercial agent” 
of the United States. The others were accused of helping 
him to gather this information, or of being acquainted 
with Lockhart and Riley. 

he case was tried in December. The prelimi- 
nary investigation, conducted by Helen Razmiro- 
vitch, failed to establish any proofs of their guilt. It 
was found that Kolomatyano, through his agents, had 
been gathering commercial information. Among these 
reports there was also information not of a commercial 
characte but that was closely connected with commerce, 
and that was necessary for a 
complete understanding of the 
commercial and industrial life 
of Soviet Russia. 

I was sure that Riley had 
never conducted any negotia- 
tions with Berzin involving 
the overthrow of the govern- 
ment, and I was also sure that 
the million rubles which Ber 
zin returned to Peters did not 
come from Riley. Nor was 
there any doubt that Kolo- 
matyano had no relations 
whatever with either Lockhart 
or Riley. 

The Supreme Tribunal held 
its sessions at the Kremlin, in 
the Mitrofanov Hall. It was 
cold and uncomfortable. The 
hall was dirty, with rubbish 
scattered around, people were 
spitting on the floor—in a 
word, the hall had the appear- 
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ance of any room in which the Bolsheviki 
work. The court-room was filled with a 
“select” public. Mr. Joffe was dressed 
like a real diplomat. He wore a 
splendid fur coat of gray beaver, 
lacquered shoes, and blue gloves. 

The young “diplomat” Kara- 
khan was also richly dressed; 
the newspaper dictator Steklov, 
Peters, and others of communist 
fame were elegantly and warmly 
dressed. What a contrast to the 
accused and the counsel for the 
defense! 

The Lett Karklin presided; 
among the judges was also 
Galkin. This combination 
seemed ominous. 


THe Otp GENERAL’S LETTER 


MONG the accused was 

an old general who had 
been retired from service about ten years before the 
revolution. In one of their raids the Bolsheviki found 
in his house a letter addressed to him by a certain 
cavalry officer, containing the phrase: “We are of 
the same school.” This was sufficient to cause the 
arrest of the old man. He was kept in prison for five 
months, charged with high treason. His case was 
linked with that of Lockhart. 

At the preliminary hearing the old general explained 
to Madame Razmirovitch that the phrase referred to the 
fact that he and the cavalry officer were graduates of 
the same military school. Madame Razmirovitch, who 
is the wife of Commissary Krilenko, insisted that the 
phrase referred to a White Guard organization, and that 
it furnished proof that the old general participated in the 
conspiracy. The general explained the meaning of the 
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phrase to the Tribunal. General 
Brusilov, summoned as an expert, 
confirmed the old general’s testi- 
mony. 

Then came the summing up. 
Krilenko, the prosecutor, was 
furious. He demanded the death 
sentence for all of the accused. 
Feeling that the charges had not 
been sufficiently substantiated, he 
declared: 

“It is unimportant whether or 
not these people are guilty of the 
charges made against them. The 
important thing is that they will 
never cross the boundary-line that 
divides them from us. Therefore 
they must be destroyed!” 

Among the accused was a man 
named Solus. His part in the case 
was so insignificant that Krilenko 
did not even mention his name 
when he enumerated those who 
should be destroyed. But the 
secretary of the Tribunal, a young 
man anxious to gain favor with 
the general prosecutor, shouted: 
“Comrade Krilenko, you omitted the name of Solus.” 

Krilenko thought for a while and then uttered the 
words that sealed the man’s fate: “Solus? He also 
should be destroyed!” 

The speeches for the defense lasted two 
days, and though it was clear that the case 
for the prosecution had collapsed, the de- 
fendants and their counsel were very much 
agitated when the judges retired to the con- 
sultation-room. We stood in groups, discuss- 
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ing the probable verdict. Peters, the head of the Cheka, 
approached one of these groups and said: 

“What is the use of your excitement—both that of 
the defense and of the prosecution? It is superfluous. 
This isn’t the way to handle such matters.” 

When we asked him what he thought our behavior 
should be, he answered: 

“What? Bring a machine-gun. 
result will be the same.” 


That’s all. The 


THE JupGES’ VERDICT 


HE judges were in consultation for a long time. 

Then, amid the tense suspense of the counsel and 
relatives of the accused, Karklin read he verdict in his 
broken Russian. 

The British subjects, Lockhart and Riley, were 
found guilty of high treason and were sentenced to 
death by shooting, in the event of their return to 
Russia, or in the event of England becoming a social- 
ist republic. The American citizen Kolomatyano and 
the former Russian Colonel Friede, found guilty, were 
also sentenced to death by shooting. 

Major-General Zagryazhsky, Colonel Golitzin, 
Potemkin, Friede’s sister, and a number of others 
were sentenced to five years’ 
compulsory labor; the three 
Czechs were sentenced to im- 
prisonment in the concentra- 
tion camp until the end of 
civil war in Russia; the British 
subject Hoyt, Madame Mo- 
rance, the actress Otten, and 
the retired general were 
acquitted. 

The sentence was com- 
paratively mild, in view of 
the fact that Krilenko de- 
manded the “destruction” of 
all the accused. The death 
sentence pronounced on Lock- 





hart and Riley, who were not in Russia, was amazing 
for its stupidity. We were not afraid that Kolomatyano 
would be shot; for we knew that the Bolsheviki were 
cruel only to those who had no powerful defenders. 
And we were right. 

Friede was a Russian citizen; nobody could intercede 
in his behalf; so he was executed. The former military 
judge Zagryazhsky was sentenced by the Tribunal to five 
years’ compulsory work. The defense was pleased with 
this sentence. Krilenko then energetically insisted upon 
the “destruction” of Zagryazhsky, becaust he had been a 
judge under the Tsar, and a land-owner. We began to 
fear for his fate. 


AN APPEAL TO GoRKY 


FTER the speeches for the defense, his sister-in- 
law, the widow of a famous Russian oculist, went 
to Petrograd to secure Maxim Gorky’s protection in the 
event of an adverse verdict. At ten o’clock in the morn- 
woman was in Gorky’s waiting-room—the prole- 
tarian writer received her at two o’clock in the afternoon. 
he woman was seventy years old, well known as a 
Russian writer. 

Mildly apologizing for having kept her waiting so 
long, and learning that she had come to ask him to inter- 
cede in behalf of her brother-in-law, if he were sentenced 
to death, Gorky showed her a Petrograd newspaper con- 
taining the report of the trial and stating that Zagry- 

zhsky was sentenced to five years’ compulsory labor. The 
d woman's mission was ended, and she went home. 
In February Gorky came to Moscow. I went with the 
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old woman to see him and asked him to use his influence 
to secure a pardon for Zagryazhsky. I told Gorky about 
the Lockhart case, about the role of Zagryazhsky in that 
case. My account of the trial apparently made an im- 
pression on Gorky. He asked me to give him the facts 
in writing. 

Then he turned to me and asked: “Tell me, can 
Yashka Sverdlov do anything in this matter?” 

“Vashka Sverdlov,” I answered, “is the president of 
the Russian Republic, and his signature is sufficient to 
release Zagryazhsky from prison.” 

“Well, then, I will tell him to-day to liquidate this 
case,” announced Gorky. 

Bidding him good-by, I asked Gorky why the Bolshe- 
viki manifested such senseless and unnecessary cruelty. 
Gorky thought for a while, then answered: 

“These scoundrels want to prove their loyalty by 
their cruelty.” 

Thus did Gorky characterize his associates. 

I do not know whether Gorky forgot to speak to 
Yashka Sverdlov about this case, or whether Yashka 
Sverdlov refused to obey his order: Zagryazhsky was not 
released from prison. 

Krilenko was infuriated. Instead of twenty death 
sentences there were only two, and one of these was 
problematical. Then he made every effort to have at 
least one of the accused destroyed. No entreaties, no 
pleadings, were of any avail. The bloody hand of the 
general prosecutor wanted more blood. I was informed 
tht Friede was taken from the Kremlin in an automobile, 
to be shot in the Petrovsky Park. After the execution 
his body was to be brought back to the city. 
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Whether the executioners wanted to save benzine, or 
whether they did not care to waste their time—the fact 
is that Friede was killed on the Kremlin Bridge. 

The members of the French Mission were also charged 
with “high treason.’”’ But when the case was about 
to come up for trial, Clemenceau’s powerful voice 
demanded the safe return of the entire mission to 
France. The Bolsheviki were frightened and allowed 
the mission to return home. But as it was again neces- 
sary to show the world that not only England, but also 
France, was injuring the Soviet government and inter- 
fering with the establishment of the communist paradise 
in Russia, seven Russians were dragged into the case and 
charged with aiding the French Mission in acts of “high 
treason.”’ The guilt of these seven Russian citizens con- 
sisted in the fact that they had been acquainted with 
members of the French Mission. 

Galkin presided. Smiling gently, this degenerate 
turned to the accused with a request to tell the whole 
truth frankly, adding that that “would considerably 
mitigate their fate.” The accused gave their testimony, 
admitting that they were acquainted with members of the 
French Mission. When the testimony was completed, 
the Tribunal declared: 

“In view of the fact that the case is perfectly clear 
after the testimony of the accused, the Tribunal refuses 
to listen to the summing up by either the prosecution 
or the defense, and will retire for the purpose of making 
its decision.” 

The counsel for the defense and some of the relatives 
of the accused heaved a sigh of relief. They felt that, 
since the judges refused to allow the counsel for the 
defense to speak, the verdict would be in favor of the 
accused. They recalled the words of the presiding judge 
and calmly awaited the verdict. 

About ten minutes later Galkin returned and shouted: 
“All the accused are found guilty of high treason and 
are to be shot in twenty-four hours.” 

They were shot that night. 





Tue CASE OF THE GENERAL NAVAL STAFF 


N one of the raids that the Bolsheviki were making 

almost daily throughout Russia, a sealed letter was 
found in the house of the sailor Ivanov. It was addressed 
to some one in Sweden. When the envelope was opened, 
they found a letter in code, which was finally deciphered. 
Some unknown person wrote of work done in connection 
with sending volunteers to the anti-Bolshevist northern 
front. 

At the hearing Ivanov testified that he had received 
the letter from a Finn, a retired officer, Okkerlund. 
Okkerlund testified that a certain Lieutenant Vasiliev 
had given him the letter to have it forwarded to Sweden. 
During the investigation it became known that Lieu- 
tenant Vasiliev had committed suicide. Although the 
authorities did not believe this and continued looking 
for Vasiliev, they could find no trace of him, so they kept 
Okkerlund and Ivanov under arrest. 

At the same time the Cheka raided the General 
Marine Headquarters, and found there certain papers 
which, in the opinion of the prosecutor, strongly com- 
promised the general staff and proved its connection 
with the counter-revolution. Every person employed 
at the Marine Headquarters, high officials and low, was 
arrested. The case of Okkerlund and Ivanov was linked 
with that of the General Staff, although there was not 
the slightest connection, and thus was created the cele- 
brated case against the General Marine Staff, which was 
tried before the Supreme Tribunal. 

Among the officers of the General Staff was a certain 
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Abramovitch, who held the post ot director of the Naval 
Counter-Intelligence Department. At this time the 
General Marine Staff and the Naval Counter-Intelli- 
gence Department were located in Moscow. It was 
Abramovitch’s duty to gather all kinds of information 
concerning political activities in the Soviet republic, to 
prepare reports, and to submit them to the Commissary of 
the General Staff, a sailor of the Baltic Fleet. 

Abramovitch instinctively hated the Bolsheviki, par- 
ticularly his superior officer, the People’s Commissary 
of the Navy, Trotzky. One day Abramovitch received 
from his agents information that at one of the fronts a 
certain Red regiment refused to undertake an offensive. 

Trotzky went and tried to “persuade” the troops. 
The Red Guards declared that they would undertake 
the offensive if Trotzky himself would lead them. 
Trotzky agreed, and the attack was scheduled for six 
o'clock the next morning. But in the morning it was 
discovered that Trotzky had disappeared. 

Since the whereabouts of Trotzky were unknown for 
several days, the agents of the Counter-Intelligence 
Department reported this incident to their chief Abramo- 
vitch. The latter prepared a report and submitted it to 
the Commissary of the General Marine Headquarters. 
The commissary examined the report, wrote on it, “To 
be taken into consideration,” and there the matter ended. 
But this report fell into the hands of the Cheka, and a 
case of “high treason”’ was created. Out of the hundreds 
of reports that Abramovitch submitted, and that con- 
tained information of value to the communists, the 
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prosecutor selected this report and based his charges 
upon it. 

When the case was opened, the presiding judge, 
Galkin, asked the counsel for the defense to state to 
the Tribunal how much they were getting for defending 
their clients. The question was offensive, but the 
answer had to be made, because a conflict between the 
counsel and the judges would have aggravated their 
case. Among the 
counsel for the de- 
fense was P. P. Lidov. 
When he was asked 
this question, he said 
that he received no 
remuneration, be- 
cause the man he 
defending was 
he was 


was 
poor, but 
promised that his 
expenses would be 
paid if the accused 
should be released 
and should earn any 
money in the future. 
Galkin expressed his 
doubts as to this ar- 
rangement. 

Then Lidov, en- 
raged by the conduct 
of this judge, ex- 
claimed: 

“How much did 
you pay your lawyer 
when you were on 
trial during the 
Tsar’s régime and 
when you were about 
to be sentenced to 
death?” 

Galkin maintained 
silence. He knew 
that he had been de- 
fended free of charge. 

At the very open- 
ing of the trial it was 
felt that Okkerlund 
and Abramovitch 
were doomed. I 
had no fear regard- 
ing Okkerlund. Sev- 
eral days before the 
trial his wife showed 
me a paper, signed by 
the People’s Commissary for Foreign Affairs Tchicherin, 
which was virtually an agreement with the Finnish 
government, in which the latter promised, if Okkerlund 
was sentenced to death, that it would have him exchanged 
for four communists then in Finnish prisons. Besides, 
the Finnish government was prepared to sell the Russian 
Communist Republic 252,000 pounds of news-print 
paper. I knew that Steklov needed this paper badly for 
his long and impossible articles, and I was not worrying 
about Okkerlund. 

But Abramovitch’s position was quite hopeless. 
He was a Russian citizen. He had had the rank of 
state’s councilor at one time, and that was sufficient 
to seal his fate. At the trial Krilenko declared that 
\bramovitch had furnished the information gathered 
by the Counter-Intelligence Department to the Allies. 
And although the question arose why Abramovitch sub- 
mitted all his reports, including the one that figured 
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in the case, to his superior officer, to the communist 
commissary, still everything looked most gloomy for 
Abramovitch. 

Our fears were realized. Okkerlund and Abramovitch 
were sentenced to death by shooting, the other accused 
were sentenced to compulsory labor and to imprisonment 
in concentration camps. The communist commissary who 
appeared as a witness was reprimanded by the Tribunal. 

After the reading 
of the verdict, it ap- 
peared the Tribunal 
had forgotten about 
the sailor Ivanov. 
Krilenko immediately 
called attention to 
this omission. Then 
Galkin admitted that 
he had really for- 
gotten to consider 
the case of Ivanov, 
and the judges re- 
tired for consulta- 
tion. 

The relatives of 
Fvanov felt hopeful. 
Since the Tribunal 
had forgotten to con- 
sider his case, he 
could hardly be re- 
garded as one of the 
central figures, and 
therefore could not 
get the supreme 
penalty. But the 
counsel for the de- 
fense recalled Gal- 
kin’s manner in the 
case of the French 
Mission. 

In less than a 
minute — just long 
enough to write a 
few words—Galkin 
returned to the 
court-room and 
read: 

“Tvanov is found 
guilty of high treason 
and is to be shot.” 

Abramovitch, 
Okkerlund, and Iva- 
nov were shot on the 
following day. No 
pleadings on the part of their relatives proved of avail. 

I was informed later that, in reprisal for the execution 
of Okkerlund, the Finnish government put to death four 
Russian communists. 


THE Moscow REVOLUTIONARY TRIBUNAL 


HUS were things staged in the Supreme Tribunal— 
provocation, betrayal, mockery, and constant 
bloodshed. 

The Moscow Revolutionary Tribunal did not at first 
bring out any death sentences; but it became infected by 
the example of its elder bloody brother and soon intro- 
duced red terror into its system. 

Things went wrong with the Moscow Revolut’onary 
Tribunal from the very outset. The first presiding judge, 
Moiseyenko, proved to be a professional crook, who had 
been deprived of his rights under the Tsar for dishonesty. 
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The second presiding judge, Berman, a shallow-brained, 
violent man, turned the Tribunal into a dram-shop. He 
was the first to introduce the order that people should 
wear their caps in the court-room, and the judges as well 
as the public all chewed sunflower seeds. 

Berman showed his cruelty at the trial of an eighteen- 

year-old cadet, charged with having refused to tear off his 
shoulder-straps while he lay wounded in a hospital. At 
the trial the youth explained that he had sworn allegiance 
to the Provisional Government, and that in tearing off 
his shoulder-straps he saw a violation of his oath. Ber- 
man sentenced him to eighteen years at hard labor—a 
year of hard labor for each year of his life. 
“When Berman left Russia (it is understood that he 
carried away with him a considerable sum of ‘‘good” 
money), his assistant Dyakonov was appointed presiding 
judge. He was the first to introduce the death sentence. 
Dyakonov was replaced by Peters, the hangman. Then 
the new era in the life of the Moscow Tribunal set in. 
Blood began to flow like a river. 

An orgy of death started. Peters introduced the 
methods of the Cheka in the Moscow Tribunal. People 
were condemned to death every day. In most cases these 
people were not even permitted to be represented by 
counsel. People were shot for all sorts of offenses. A 
certain B. was sentenced to death for spending funds that 
belonged to other private individuals. A woman was 
sentenced to death by shooting for selling a food-card. 
Fortunately, it was discovered that she was about to 
become a mother, and the death sentence was commuted 
to compulsory labor for life. Vikstein was shot because, 
in the opinion of the prosecutor, he had intended to 
bribe him. The Tribunal was competing with the Cheka. 
Peters was triumphant. 

After the fall of Warsaw, the brothers Maryan 
and Yosif Lutoslawski settled in Moscow. Both belonged 
to the National Democratic Party. The brothers 
did not participate in any political activities in Moscow. 
The Lutoslawskis were attacked in the Bolshevist news- 
papers almost daily. One day their home was raided 
and certain suspicious papers were found there. Serious 
accusations were made against them. They were 
arrested and awaiting trial. I was their counsel. 

While they were in prison an attempt was made on 
Lenin’s life. It was then that the bloody oppressions 
began. I feared for the fate of my clients. I went to the 
Polish minister in Moscow, Lednitzki, and told him of my 
fears. Lednitzki showed me an official document signed 
by the Commissary for Foreign Affairs, addressed to the 
Polish Republic, in which Tchicherin assured him that no 
Polish citizens would be shot by the Soviet authorities 
without trial. 

On September 5 a conference took place in my home 
regarding the Ludoslawskis with representatives of 
Polish societies. One of the people brought-an evening 
newspaper, from which we learned that more than eighty 
“bourgeois and counter-revolutionists” were shot that 
day in the Petrovsky Park in the presence of many people. 
Among those who were shot were former members of the 
Tsar’s cabinet: Schleglovitov, Khvostov, Maklakov, 
Protopopov; former director of the Secret Police Depart- 
ment Belyetzky; the arch-priest Vostorgov; and the 
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Polish citizens, the Princess Lubomirski, and others. 
The Poles present said that there was no Princess 
Lubomirski in Moscow. I realized that it was a repor- 
ter’s error and that he was undoubtedly referring to the 
Lutoslawskis. Late that evening I received a note from 
the wife of Yosif Lutoslawski, who informed me that the 
brothers had been removed from the Kremlin that morn- 
ing, and she did not know their whereabouts. I spent a 
restless night. Next morning I went to see Krilenko. 

Krilenko occupied the magnificent residence of 
Prince Gagarin on George Street, opposite the office 
where his wife, Razmirovitch, was in charge of the inves- 
tigation department. The house was furnished in very 
good taste—that had been done by its former occupant. 

I asked Krilenko: 

“Where are the Lutoslawskis?”’ 

He answered calmly: ‘They were shot yesterday.” 


METHODS OF THE CHEKA 


HIS is the way in which the Lutoslawskis, former 
members of the Tsar’s cabinet, and other Russians 
were shot. On September 5, in the morning, an automo- 
bile came to the house where the Lutoslawskis were 
imprisoned, and the Cheka representative declared that 
the High Commission wanted the prisoners to go to 
Lubyanka. for cross-examination. The Lutoslawskis, 
Schleglovitov, Khvostov, and Belyetzky were removed 
in the automobile. Many prisoners were brought to 
Lubyanka from various places. There they were 
informed that they would be shct that day. 

This news produced a dreadful scene. 
people sobbed, others cried hysterically. More than 
eighty were doomed to death before trial. Among them 
was the arch-priest Vostorgov, charged with speculation. 
Vostorgov had many sins on his conscience. His entire 
life had been filled with denunciations; he had incited 
people and nationalities against one another. Altogether 
he led a life unbecoming a preacher of the ideas of Christ. 
But the charge made against him by the Bolsheviki was 
concocted by the Cheka. This man manifested remark- 
able calm before his death. He asked everybody to make 
confession; and many people did so. 

In one group were huddled together the former power- 
ful ministers of the Tsar, speculators, officers, and peace- 
ful citizens seized by the Bolsheviki. And this man who 
was to die soon had a word of consolation for each and 
every one. Another priest, Makary Vnevushin, also 
sentenced to be shot, had offered to betray to the Cheka 
all the secrets of the highest Russian clergy, on condition 
that his life would be spared. The Cheka accepted his 
offer; and the official Bolsheviki newspapers were filled 
with filth and denunciations of Russian clergy. 

Thus did these two priests act differently—the two 
men who had led an equally disgraceful life in the past. 

The execution took place in Petrovsky Park. It was 
a public affair. The Chcka representatives called out the 
names of those who were to be shot. A few minutes before 
he was shot Belyetzky attempted to run away, but the 
guns of the Chinese guards drove him back into the 
circle of death. After the shooting all the bodies were 
robbed. 
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The Sky Sheriff 


The Pioneer Spirit Lives Again in the Texas Airplane Patrol 


By Thomson Burtis 


Illustrations by B. J. Rosenmeyer 


HE blazing sun of a Texas afternoon turned air 

and drab brown earth to gold. Not a breath 

stirred the huge white stocking that served as a 

wind-indicator on the airdrome of the McMullen 
Flight of the Air Service border patrol. 

Seven men were standing in a line south of the air- 
drome. Six of them were tanned young chaps with the 
look of the open in their steady eyes with tiny sun- 
crinkles at the corners. The other mai wore a flowing 
gray mustache, a sombrero that dwarfed the others’ 
Stetsons, and ornately embossed cowboy boots. He was 
known from one end of the Rio Grande to the other as 
Sheriff Bill Trowbridge. 


A low drone came to the ears of the group, and far 


in the distance they glimpsed the tiny form of a ship, 
diving with motor on for the airdrome. Hickman looked 
up at the plane. 

“Probably Tex MacDowell and Sleepy Spears.” 
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“Who’s Spears?” asked Trowbridge. 

“New man from the Air Service Mechanics’ School at 
Donovan Field,” explained Perkins. ‘“He’s the sleepiest- 
looking guy in the world. .Yesterday Tex and Sleepy 
announced they were going to fly to Laredo, if I'd let ’em, 
and go over to the ‘Bee’ hangout in Nuevo Laredo, and 
either win a fortune or else get entirely broke.” 

Captain Perkins’s face was serious. 

Sheriff Trowbridge glanced at him sharply. Appar- 
ently there was somewhat of puzzlement, disapproval, in 
the new commanding officer’s words. 

Trowbridge was grinning widely. “Did yuh ever 
have any previous experience handlin’ wildcats?”’ 

Captain Perkins shook his head. “Live and learn, I 
guess,”’ said he. 

The ship circled northward, banked around toward 
the field, and the roaring motor ceased. Then the De 
Haviland dropped over the low fence that formed the 

northern boundary of the field. Waiting 
mechanics in front of a hangar seized the 
wings and helped bring the ship into the 
line. 
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Sure enough, there was a mounted man crossing a tiny clearing, two or three miles to the westward 
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The two flyers climbed out of the cock-pits. 

“See that short fellow walking as if every step would 
be his last?” said Jennings. ‘“That’s Sleepy.” 

Trowbridge smote his thigh. 

“IT get yuh now,” he stated. “Isn’t Sleepy the 
hombre that had a run-in with some would-be bad men 
up in Barnes City a few months ago?” 

“He’s the one,” said Pop Cravath, wiping the sweat 
from his bald spot with a voluminous khaki handkerchief. 

Spears’ drooping eyelids were raised to look at the 
little group. A slow smile stretched the already wide 
mouth.. 

“Meet Sheriff Trowbridge, Sleepy,”’ said Perkins. 

“Delighted. I’ve heard several mouthfuls about you, 
Sheriff,’ said Sleepy. 

“Did you break the ‘Bee’?” inquired Trowbridge 
solemnly. 

“They took advantage of us,” sighed Sleepy. “They 
fed us Benedictine and Mescal. The last I remember was 
shooting two hundred at the crap-table and then bursting 
into ribald grief when two sixes turned up. We woke up 
in the alley alongside the Laredo House this morning.” 

Captain Perkins’s lean, square-jawed face was crossed 
with varying expressions of merriment, wonder, and 
disapproval. Apparently the Captain was completely 
puzzled—unable to understand the facets in his flyers’ 
characters. 

“T’ve got to meet the four-ten from San Antone,”’ said 
the Sheriff, suddenly. ‘My old friend George Bilney is 
comin’ in. Say, I’m going to bring George out here this 
evenin’, mebbe. He’s station agent and storekeeper up 
here at Willett. He’s only in town to the back train at 
ten, but he’s got a daughter you boys ought to meet. 
She’s the Queen of Sheba, and likewise the Lily of the 
Valley.” 

“That sure is interesting. You show us a way to 
meet her, Sheriff, and we’ll show ourselves grateful,” 
said Sleepy. 


HAT evening Sleepy Spears drove a dusty roadster 
down the main street of McMullen. He saw the 


train come in and saw the sheriff meet Pappy George 
Bilney, a little wisp of a white-bearded man. 

Sleepy then drew up to the curb in front of a drug 
Store with a flourish and shut off the motor. 


As he 
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Little by little, Spears shot downward 
toward the galloping figure below 


turned to climb out, his gaze fell on the face of a tall, 
thin, stooping fellow with drooping brown mustachios. 
As if by some hypnotic influence, the stranger’s close-set 
eyes rose to meet the flyer’s gaze, then dropped. The 
man walked on. 

“That’s that foreman from Barnes City!’’ murmured 
Sleepy. ‘Must ’ave just got out of jail, if old man Shaler 
did what he said he was going to do after this bird’s 
scheme to tar and feather poor old Correll. I wonder 
what he might be doing here?” 


LIKE mental query regarding Spears was arousing 

fear in the mind of the “bird’—Cal Buchanan, as 
he called himself. For Cal Buchanan, being a coyote by 
nature instead of a wolf, had within the last few hours 
formulated a wolf’s plan to resuscitate his fallen fortunes, 
and when a coyote essays a wolf’s role he is likely to shy 
at a shadow. 

As he lounged along the lively street, his small eyes 
roved constantly, seeing nothing but mental images. 
Girls and women whose clothes would not have been out 
of place on the leading thoroughfares of the largest cities; 
trimly dressed men along with others in cowboy boots 
and flannel shirts; here a store window that might have 
been transplanted from Manhattan next to a display 
of ornate saddles and lariats; a five-thousand-dollar 
limousine passing a Ritching-rack where drooping cow- 
ponies awaited their owners—all were vague to him as he 
remained immersed in his plans. 

Sleepy Spears had been farthest from his thoughts 
until the square, sunburnt countenance had appeared 
with all the effect of a sudden and unwelcome vision. 

His thoughts turned back to his experience with 
Spears six months before. While drunk, he had visited 
the Barnes City fair, where Spears and Al Johnson, from 
Donovan Field, were giving flying exhibitions. Then had 
come that row with Correll, Spears’s mechanic, and the 
dream of tar-and-feathering Correll with the help of three 
confederates. 

In a remote cabin the plan was working well, and 
the four men were just ready to strip Correll, when a 
human tornado in the form of Spears had burst in the 
door. From that time on, events were rather vague in 
Buchanan’s mind. Later he had learned that Spears, 
learning of the plot too late to overtake the hazing party 
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by automobile, had made a parachute jump at night 
from Al Johnson’s airplane in order to reach Correll in 
time. 

Was there any possibility that Spears, recognizing 
him, could interfere with the scheme that he had in 
mind? Nervous as a cat, he finally arose, leaving his 
food, paid his check, and walked out. Spears or no 
Spears, his mind was made up. There did not seem to 
be any reason to believe that the flyer could possibly get 
on to the scheme he had in mind. And he was desperate. 


Ss’ months in the Barnes City jail had been his 
J sentence for the attempted tar-and-feather soirée. 
At the expiration of his term, three days before, he had 
been left under no misapprehension as to whether his 
room was preferable to his company in Barnes City. He 
had drifted aimlessly toward the border, with vague plans 
of going into Mexico. A hundred dollars was his capital, 
and to his craven heart the future loomed dark—until 
that spry little old man, Bilney, who had boarded the 
train at Willett, made friends with him, and gave him 
an opportunity to recuperate his fortunes. 

George Bilney had prattled proudly during the whole 
seventy-five-mile trip from Willett. He kept a general 
store at Willett, though it was only a tiny station and 
his nearest customers lived six miles away. His main 
source of profit, however, was his ranch business. Six 
ranches, ranging from six to fifty thousand acres, did 
all their business with him, because of the convenience 
of having him do the buying, and because he kept a 
large and assorted stock from which a hurry call for 
anything from tools to feed or worm-salve could always 
be filled. Warehouses full of feed, tools, wire, lumber, 
provisions, and all the other supplies necessary for the 
modern ranch testified to the volume of his business. 
As a matter of fact, his store and its other buildings 
actually formed the so-called town of Willett. 

His daughter, home for her college vacation, his dead 
wife, his boyhood in New England—the little storekeeper 
had told it all to the sympathetic Buchanan, and among 
all the details one other thing, which had set that 
coyote’s heart to thumping as he heard it. For it ap- 
peared that most of the customers of the store paid their 
bills on the last day of the month—‘‘It takes quick turn- 
overs for cash to run my business,” Bilney had said. 
And the money was not sent to McMullen until the 
next morning, on the one daily train that ran south. 

Bilney had said that he was returning on the ten 
o'clock train that evening. Buchanan could slip into a 
berth, ride to the next station north of Willett, which was 
twenty-five miles, hire a horse, and ride back in the 
evening of the next day. Bilney had given him a cordial 
invitation to drop in for a meal at any time. 

It would be absurdly simple. If the money was in a 
safe, he could force the old man to open it; then bind up 
him and his daughter, cut the telephone wires, perhaps 
leave a note on the front of the store saying that the 
owner would not be back until next day, to give him 
twelve hours’ respite. In that time, by hard riding on the 
excellent saddle-horse that Bilney had bought for his 
daughter, Buchanan could make the border. Then for 
an easy life in Mexico. 


ILNEY, on the next evening, was reading the San 

Antonio Express by the light of a big white-shaded 
kerosene lamp, while Cissy, the huge negro woman who 
was his housekeeper, prepared supper. On the other 
side of the table a tall girl with a mass of black hair and 
a sweet face, was fondling a bull-terrier puppy. 

Buchanan paused outside the window and took in 
the scene. The old man lived in the rear of his store, 


which was now closed, so Buchanan knocked on the 
back door. 

Bilney opened it, and for a moment peered near- 
sightedly through his glasses, set half-way down his nose. 

“Well, well, come right in, my boy. How did you get 
up here so quick?” he said. 

“T got me a job at the Blackburne ranch to-day, and I 
just thought I’d drop in t’ say howdy,” returned Bu- 
chanan, ertering hesitantly. 

“Glad to see you. Company’s scarce around here, 
Meet my daughter Judith—Cal Buchanan, Judith.” 

Judith’s voice had the musical slowness of the South. 
Bilney set out cigars. Buchanan, ill at ease and in a 
nervous tremor, refused both and talked infrequently. 
He found it hard to meet the tranquil eyes of the girl; he 
devoted ‘most of his attention to her father, who talked 
enough for all three. 

The little sitting-room was cozy and homelike in the 
soft light of the lamp. The flat tints of the wall and the 
selection of prints and furniture showed a taste that gave 
subtle individuality to the room. Without knowing the 
exact reason for it, his surroundings increased Buchanan’s 
discomfort. 

Supper—Judith called it dinner—was an ordeal. 
Bilney wore a coat over his flannel shirt and black bow- 
tie, and Judith’s white frock contrasted with Buchanan’s 
dirty vest and flannel shirt, open at the scrawny neck. A 
snowy table-cloth, simple silverware—all were foreign to 
his usual surroundings. Finally Judith succeeded in 
drawing some halting conversation from him on the sub- 
ject of horses. She was a typical Texas girl in her love of 
riding. Occasionally he felt her large eyes resting on him, 
and felt the goose-flesh start on his body. Somehow or 
other, she seemed a bigger obstacle to him than her spry 
little father. The negress added to the complications 
somewhat, but not too greatly. He strove to steady him- 
self by thinking of what the successful culmination of his 
enterprise would mean to him. 

The meal over, he sat in the sitting-room hour after 
hour, unable to launch his offensive. When Bilney in- 
sisted on his spending the night with them, he accepted 
like a drowning man grasping at a plank. He forgot the 
value of time as he convinced himself that with the 
household asleep he would have greater chances for 
success. 





T ten-thirty Buchanan huskily announced his desire 
for sleep. His host showed him his room, which 
opened off the sitting-room, as did his own room and 
Judith’s. The store was reached through a passage from 
the living-room, which skirted the store office and 
opened directly into the passageway between two 
counters. His last mental picture was that of Judith 
kissing her father good night. 

Without undressing, he threw himself across the 
spotless white spread and stared at the ceiling. Through 
the open window came the drone of myriad insects, and 
the almost inaudible scratch of hundreds of them up and 
down the screen. The slight gulf breeze ruffled the 
mesquit trees outside, and occasionally the yelp of a 
coyote came to his ears. 

How long he had waited he did not know; but when he 
finally removed his boots and stole out into the dark 
living-room, lamp in hand, it seemed as if an eternity had 
passed. He meant to reconnoiter a bit. With all the 
yellow heart of him he hoped that he might get the 
money and go without the necessity of binding Bilney 
and the two women, or of cémpelling the old man to tell 
him where the money was. 

With a hand that shook so that the chimney rattled, 
he set the lamp down on the battered table in the office. 
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»s blazed into his and for a 


moment she seemed petrified with terror 


He drew a pair of cutters from his shirt and quickly 
snipped the telephone wires. The snap of a board 
beneath his feet nearly caused him to drop the tool. 

This accomplished, his small eyes darted around 
swiftly. The table, a closed roll-top desk with a battered 
swivel-chair, and a heap of old pasteboard boxes and 
circulars in a corner of the tiny room represented the 
only furnishings. Apparently there was no safe. 

He tiptoed to the window and pulled the wrinkled 
green shade to the bottom. He tried the top of the desk, 
and it rolled up obediently. Within was a small metal 
box, locked with a hasp and a small padlock. 

He gasped with relief. His first impulse was to grab 
the strong-box and run. With an effort he resisted the 
temptation. He must make sure that the money was 
there. 

_ He wiped his moist palms on his overalls, and vainly 
tried to control the tremors that shook him. He took 


out the heavy cutters, with the idea of using them as a 
lever in an attempt to break the box. He was just 
starting to insert them below the hasp when padding 
footsteps came to his ears. 

An exclamation that was like a sob burst from his 
ashen lips as he turned, his fingers gripped around the 
instrument in his hands. Dim against the blackness of 
the open door, because of the lamp between, he saw the 
scraggly white hair and peering eyes of Bilney. A 
trembling revolver flashed close to the door-jamb. 

Blindly, unthinkingly, Buchanan leaped forward and 
swung. He was in an ecstasy of terror. The report of the 
wild shot echoed like thunder an instant before his 
weapon sank in the skull of the trembling old man. He 
dropped, limply horrible. The revolver crashed to the 
floor. 

“Daddy!” 

Swiftly flying footsteps up the passage came to his 
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ears like the approach of some avenging fate. He met 
the girl as she burst through the doorway. His hand 
closed over her mouth. Her anguished eyes blazed into 
his. 

He was conscious, through his trance of fear and 
horror, of screams rising eerily through the night. He 
took his hand from her mouth long enough to rip out 
her silken sleeve, stuff it into her mouth, and bind it 
there with his bandana. 

She came to herself then, and fought like a wildcat as 
he’ tried to bind her hands and feet. It was half & minute 
before he succeeded. 

He did not wait to bind her feet, but hurried back 
toward those screams, careless of the blackness of the 
passageway. He ran into the table in the dining-room, 
and blundered toward the kitchen. The screams rose in 
a crescendo of utter terror as he approached. 

Moonlight filtered through the windows of the tiny 
bedroom, and by its dim illumination he could see the 
whites of staring eyes in the corner behind the bed. He 
jerked the gibbering old negro to her feet and his fist 
crashed to her jaw. He ripped and tore at the bed-sheets 
like a wild man, finally securing strips that answered for 
a gag and strands to secure arms and legs. 

He ran back to the office, to fall over the prone body 
of the old man. He rolled away from it as if from 
some living menace. He scrambled to his feet, his 
breath coming in labored gasps, and turned toward 
Judith, whom he had flung in the chair before the desk. 
She was limp, her face still set in lines that seemed frozen 
in agony. He finished his task of binding her. 

With the cash-box in his arms, Buchanan fled. It was 
the work of a moment to enter the small corral, fling the 
saddle that hung in the shed on the back of Judith’s 
saddle-horse, and mount. 

The whispering mesquit was the voice of phantom 
pursuers, the solitude terrible. 

He galloped to the little shack depot, and let himself 
in by smashing a window. The moon-rays through a 
window gave enough light to enable him to smash the 
telegraph instruments and the telephone. 

Then, without food or water, he set off at a wild 
gallop southward. His convulsed face was twisted 
backward over his shoulder as if he expected the blurred 
buildings behind him to give forth some avenger to 
follow him through the shadows reaching for him from 
every side. 


APTAIN PERKINS was sprawled in the swinging 

hammock on the porch of the recreation building, 
puffing deliberately at a short pipe. It was a little after 
ten o’clock in the evening. Presently the sheriff happened 
along. 

The lean-faced, square-jawed commanding officer was 
wrestling with some of the problems that his new detail 
had brought him. Transferred from the engineers a few 
months before, he had found that flyers bore little 
resemblance to the correct young West Pointers he had 
known in the infantry and the engineers. And his first 
detail as a commanding officer, he admitted frankly to 
himself, had him guessing. 

“TI ain’t been around the border cavalry since Wash- 
ington crossed the Delaware for nothin’, the Sheriff 
advised him. ‘‘Cap’n, in my judgment, you got to figger 
this here Air Service as different from any other. Course, 
I may be jest a foolish old-timer which ought to o’ passed 
out quiet and decent a matter o’ ten years ago, but this 
here bunch o’ yours, and the other boys from down 
Laredo and Marfa way that I run into, have kinda 
sneaked under my hide. By and large, the idee o’ these 
planes spannin’ the border from California to the Gulf o’ 


Mexico, risin’ out o’ little cleared spots in the Big Bend 
and out there in Arizona, and these boys flyin’ ’em over 
them El Paso mountains and the deserts and this God- 
forsaken strip of mesquit, riskin’ their lives every minute 
they’re in the air—it’s kind o’ doggone romantic to even 
an old sand-rat like me. 

“And rememberin’ the times when fellers like Sam 
Edwards, which is now fat and a mayor and washes his 
neck regular, was r’arin’ youngsters ridin’ down main 
streets drunk and shootin’, and rememberin’ what true- 
blue buddies and real hombres they was, makes me judge 
your boys in the same class. : 

“And listen, son: the old days in this country meant 
that a man had to have guts or go under. Because they 
was men ridin’ the range and maintainin’ their necks as 
good as new by their own gun-play, the same red blood 
which showed in them things was responsible for what’s 
known now as the old ‘wild West’ stuff. 

“I reckon your boys are pioneers, Cap’n. To my 
notion, any man that picks this here flyin’ as a profession 
ain’t ever goin’ to get no kick out of a ten-cent-limit 
poker game. Where would yore Air Service be if the 
men in it was playin’ things safe?” 

He raised his voice at the last words, for the brooding 
silence of the night was shattered by the rolling explosions 
of a motor. 


agai battered roadster shot down the road, its 
huge headlights probing the darkness. It swooped 
around the sharp corner with breath-taking speed, 
stopped with startling celerity, and died into silence. 
The flyer strolled toward the porch, peering briefly at the 
two occupants thereof. 

“Hello,” he greeted them briefly, as he sank on the 
steps. “I want to inquire about the ringleader of that 
Barnes City tar-and-feather party I saw get off the 
train yesterday afternoon. Tall, hungry-looking guy 
with a long mustache.” 

“Name o’ Buchanan?” asked Trowbridge interestedly. 

“T don’t remember his name, but it wasn’t Buchanan 
then—at least, not in his home town. He must have just 
got out of the lock-up.” 

“T met the individual referred to yesterday—Pappy 
George Bilney introduced him to me. They ’peared to 
have struck up considerable of a friendship on the way 
down,”’ the Sheriff said slowly. “I ain’t seen this feller 
around the town to-day, neither. Prob’ly George told 
him all his secrets, too, on the way down. He never has 
learnt that there’s bad men runnin’ around the border. 
I’ve often thought of what a good chance fer a robbery 
George’s emporium was, ’way off by itself thataway. 
By Godfrey, to-day’s the first o’ the month, too. I 
believe I’ll mosey up to see George and Judy t’morrer.” 
The Sheriff turned to Captain Perkins. “Cap’n, how 
about one o’ the boys flyin’ me up to Willett t’morrer? 
I shore am anxious to git up that way.” 

The commanding officer readily assented. 

“Thanks, Cap’n,” returned Trowbridge. “Sleepy, I 
ain’t noticed you rushin’ forward to offer yore services as 
chauffeur—”’ 

“Oh, I'll be tickled pink,” yawned Sleepy. 


ELMET and goggles in hand, Sleepy, the next 
morning, made his way to the line, where a huge 
figure interestedly watched the efforts of the mechanics. 
““Mornin’!” came the jovial hail of Trowbridge. 
Sleepy nodded. The big twelve-cylinder Liberty 
increased its roar as the sergeant shoved the throttle wide 
open. The men, holding each wing and the tail, buckled 
to their work as the whirring propeller pulled the wheels 
against the blocks with seemingly irresistible force. 
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Slowly the drum of the mighty cylinders tapered off as 
the mechanics drew back the throttle. Spears adjusted 
helmet and goggles, and then helped in the Sheriff, who 
looked like an old eagle. 

One of the mechanics saw to it that the belt was 
safely snapped around him while Sleepy took a look at his 
instruments from beneath drooping eyelids. The air- 
pressure was two and a half and the oil-pressure a safe 
thirty. Quick trials of each switch proved that both sets 
of plugs were working perfectly. Temperature 70 
Centigrade, voltmeter charging, gasoline pet-cocks 
switched on the main tank, horizontal stabilizer at neutral 
—the maze of wheels and instruments and pet-cocks and 
pumps that filled the cock-pit made a connected story 
which his drowsy eyes read effortlessly. 

He glanced back at the Sheriff, who filled the rear 
cock-pit to overflowing. The Sheriff waved a puffy arm 
to signify his readiness to depart. 

At Sleepy’s nod, the mechanics pulled the blocks from 
the wheels, and then swarmed at the edge of the left 
wing, holding it back while Sleepy turned the De Havi- 
land around with full gun and left rudder on as far as it 
would go. Without stopping for a moment, he neutralized 
his rudder, shoved the stick forward, and in a moment 
was scudding across the field with accelerating speed. 
The pilot sat carelessly, his right arm draped restfully 
on the padded cowling that rimmed the cock-pit. 


ITHOUT any reason at all, he gave the ship right 
rudder, and it swerved to the right; then left 
rudder, and a quick left turn was the result. In a mo- 
ment the ground sank below them; then Sleepy banked 
carelessly, his lower wing barely three feet above the 
ground. Then a left bank, combined with a mild zoom, 
and the thirty-four-hundred-pound ship lifted over the 
hangars on the western edge of the field in a climbing 
turn, seeming literally to graze the sides, so close was it. 
The pilot looked back with a slow grin, to see Sheriff 
Trowbridge holding to the cowling as if the force of his 
grip might make some difference. 

“He flies too casual-like,”” was Trowbridge’s judgment, 
before he lost himself in the joy of the rushing air. The 
flat, misty earth was now five hundred feet below them 
as they circled the airdrome. 

Sleepy pulled back the throttle until the tachometer 
showed fifteen hundred revolutions a minute, and wheeled 
the stabilizer forward a trifle until the ship rode level. 
By means of the stabilizer a ship can be made nose or 
tail heavy by changing the angle of the two flat suriaces 
on the tail. 

A quick glance at the many little glass-covered gages 
before him showed that everything was all right. The 
ship rode the smooth, cool morning air buoyantly, and by 
the time it had made one circle of the field had reached a 
thousand feet. Sleepy threw it into a vertical bank, and 
in a moment the railroad was in sight, leading northward 
through the mesquit. 

He hunched down farther in the seat, until the great 
motor ahead of him shut off all forward vision. His right 
arm rested limply on the cowling, and his feet were 
propped comfortably on the rudder-bar. The car- 
shattering roar of the Liberty was as soothing as a lullaby 
to his accustomed ears. He did not vouchsafe a glance 
at the receding ground below. He settled down for the 
forty-minute trip as if in an automobile. 

Sheriff Trowbridge was in the seventh heaven. The 
billowing mesquit, fading into dim nothingness twenty 
miles away, the rush of the air, the speed with which 
familiar landmarks were picked up and left behind, all 
represented the greatest thrill the veteran had ever 
experienced in his variegated career. 


THE SKY 
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The southeast wind blowing from the Gulf of Mexico 
was slightly stronger than usual, and in thirty-five 
minutes the Sheriif glimpsed the clearing that represented 
Willett. The sun had burned away the ground-mist, and 
each tiny tree and weather-stained railroad-tie stood out 
plainly in the clear golden air. He shook the stick in the 
back seat—the usual signal from cock-pit to cock-pit. 
Sleepy, who had been sitting as motionless as an image, 
did not immediately take cognizance of the signal. Not 
until the Sheriff had actually caused the ship to wabble 
with the force of his hand on the stick did the pilot turn 
his heavy-lidded eyes backward. Trowbridge unthink- 
ingly threw out an arm to point. The combined force 
of the propeller blast and a hundred and twenty miles an 
hour of speed knocked it backward with painful sudden- 
ness; but Sleepy understood. 

The tiny station and the store warehouses and corral, 
with the barely discernible road leading past the store 
and to the station, labeled their destination plainly. The 
clearing skirted the road on the south side, and appeared 
to be about four hundred yards long and a hundred yards 
wide. 

Sleepy cut the motor to thirteen hundred and fifty 
revolutions, and as he nosed down, the speedometer 
jumped to a hundred and thirty-five miles an hour. In a 
shallow spiral he circled the field, dropping down to 
twenty-five hundred. Then he nosed upward and banked 
smoothly to the left, jamming on full right rudder as the 
big ship tilted. It shot downward on the tip of the left 
wing in a wicked side-slip. Trowbridge grabbed his 
goggles to keep them from blowing sideways, and strove 
to get his breath and conquer that sinking sensation in 
his stomach. In a moment the nose dropped, and in a 
smooth wing-turn the ship zoomed upward again and 
banked to the right. Another side-slip to the right, and 
they were down to fifteen hundred feet. 

With a somewhat strained smile twisting his lips, the 
Sheriff watched Sleepy handle his ship. The flyer’s 
eyes rested steadily on the field below, and he seemed to 
fly instinctively. Alternately to the right and left, the 
roaring ship dropped downward. At five hundred feet 
Sleepy gave it full gun and flashed across the field for a 
last look. It appeared to be a close-cut hayfield, with 
no particular obstacle except a shallow ditch cutting 
diagonally across the northeast corner. 


HE ship swept out of the slip barely a foot above the 

ground, and sped across the ground with quickly de- 
creasing speed. For a split-second it seemed to hover, 
and at the instant Sleepy jerked the stick back. Came 
the crunch of the tail skid and the rumble of the wheels 
on the ground in a perfect three-point landing. Most 
people do not know that alongside a perfect landing 
most of the thrilling acrobatic flying they ‘‘oh” and “ah” 
is child’s play. 

The big plane stopped rolling a hundred yards short 
of the end of the field, and Sleepy promptly turned off the 
gas pet-cock, to allow the motor to run itself out of gas. 
By this method damaging backfire in the expensive, 
fragile motor would be. impossible. In a moment the 
Liberty sputtered and died, and the seven-foot propeller 
came to rest. He clicked off the switches and released the 
air-pressure. 

“You use these things right careless-like,”’ came we 
Sheriff’s voice, vague because ear-drums were still hum- 
ming from the roar of the motor. 

The pilot unstrapped himself, climbed out, and leaned 
restfully against the trailing edge of a wing while he set 
fire to a cigarette and watched the Sheriff release himself 
from his belt and climb out. 

“Funny there ain’t nobody out to greet us,” remarked 
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Trowbridge. ‘“Let’s mosey over to the emporium.” 
The front door was closed, and there was not a sign of 
life. They went to the back door, and the Sheriff knocked 
without result. He tried the door experimentally, and 
it opened. 

“I don’t quite get the lay,” said Trowbridge, as he 
led Spears into the sitting-room. “O George! You lazy 
old counter-jumper, where be yuh?” 

A muffled cry came to them from the store. Without 
a word, Trowbridge lumbered swiftly up the passageway 
that led to the store, Spears behind him. 

“Great God!” breathed the Sheriff, as he reached the 
office door. Almost before the words were out of his 
mouth, Sleepy was peering over his shoulder at the 
gruesome tableau. 

The body of Bilney he almost forgot for the moment, 
as he met the tearless, burning eyes of the girl, eery above 
the gag-bandage that covered her face. Trowbridge 
dropped to his knees beside the body of his friend. With 
a catlike leap, Spears hurdled the body and ripped at 
the girl’s bonds. Her large eyes gave him the creeps— 
they seemed like the only part of her alive. 

“He’s still alive,” said Trowbridge, with ominous 
calmness, as he arose. “Judy girl, what happened?” 


vo a moment the girl neither moved nor spoke. 
Sleepy stood quietly beside her, his narrowed eyes 
watching the girl unwinkingly, as cold as the glint of 
sunlight on ice. 

Then, in lifeless tones, the girl told the story while 
lrowbridge gently wiped her father’s wound with his 
bandana. As her story unfolded, her low-pitched voice 
grew louder. Suddenly the barriers of her artificial 
repression gave way. With a heart-rending cry, she 
threw herself on the body of her father. Her hands 
caressed his thin, blood-stained gray hair, and her lips 
were pressed to his withered cheek. 

“I’m gittin’ some water,” said Trowbridge slowly, 
and disappeared. 

Without speaking, Sleepy went into the store and 
caught up a blanket. He returned, and wrapped it round 
the girl in her torn nightgown. Then he put one arm 
under her and gently raised her to her feet as the Sheriff 
returned with a basin of water. Spears led the sobbing 
girl to a chair. 

In silence broken only by the girl’s weeping, Trow- 
bridge washed and bound the wound. Then he slowly 
got to his feet, his mahogany face a mask from which two 
thin slits flashed wrath that was terrible in its all-con- 
suming force. 

“I'd die happy the minute after I’d shot the skunk 
that did this,” he rasped, his face working suddenly. 

“If you'll shoot as you never shot before, maybe you 
can get him,” said Spears, the timbre of his voice subtly 
different. ‘Listen. This Buchanan would make for the 
border, wouldn’t he?”’ 

“Uh-huh.” 

“If it wasn’t for leaving Miss Judith and her father 
here alone 

The Sheriff comprehended the generalities of Spears’s 
plan immediately. He whirled on Judith. 

“Where’s Cissy, Judy?” he asked. 

“I—I don’t know. She——”’ 

lrowbridge plunged down the passageway. In a 
moment he returned, leading the half-dead old negress. 

“Listen, Judy; you say you heard Buchanan take 
your horse?”’ 

The girl nodded, her face hidden in her arms. 

“Cissy, you take care o’ Mr. Bilney. Judy girl, get 
yoreself together and ride Buchanan’s horse to the 
nearest telephone. ’Phone the airdrome at McMullen, 


and tell ’em to send Doc Spurgin up here by ship to ’tend 
to yore daddy—lI believe the doc can save him. Spears 
and I'll take after this coyote, and mebbe we cai find 
him.” 

He looked at Spears, and for the first time noticed the 
change in him. Glowing eyes, body like a coiled spring— 
he gave an impression of leashed power waiting eagerly 
to be unbound. 

““Let’s be about it,” he said briefly. 

Together, as gently as possible, they lifted Mr. 
Bilney’s unconscious form and carried it to his room. 

“Git dressed and start, Judy; we'll see that the horse 
is ready,” said the Sheriff. “We're on our way.” 

“Oh, I hope you get him!” the girl said passionately. 
She seemed ablaze as she stood there, a statue of ven- 
geance personified. 


HE horse was in the corral, unsaddled. It was the 
work of a moment for the Sheriff to saddle him. 
Meanwhile Sleepy made for the ship with long strides. 

He climbed into the cock-pit, and without a single 
lost motion turned on the gas, set the air-pump, and 
rapidly pumped up the air to three pounds. This done, 
he adjusted the priming pet-cock and sent three stiff 
shots of gasoline into the cylinders. As Trowbridge came 
lumbering across the field, Sleepy was twirling the 
propeller. The effortless ease with which he overcame 
the compression of the big motor and the weight of the 
heavy stick would have been an eye-opener to some of 
Spears’s best friends. 

“Ready, son?” bellowed Trowbridge. 

“Just about. Here’s the scheme. He’ll probably 
stay pretty close to the railroad in order to keep a straight 
course for the border, won’t he?” 

The puffing representative of the law nodded. 

“Keep a close watch. If we spot him, I’ll go low and 
stall the ship. When it hovers for a minute, shoot. I 
believe you can hit. It’ll be ticklish work, Sheriff. I may 
not be able to catch the ship again after the stall.”’ 

“What do I care?” Trowbridge burst forth. 

“T didn’t think you would. How can we make sure 
when we’ve found our man?” asked Spears. 

“I'd know Judy’s pony anywhere,” declared the old 
man truculently. 

Without another word, Sleepy went back to the 
cock-pit and snapped on the switches. 

“T’ll pull you—I’m more used to this cranking than 
you are.” 


S the Sheriff set himself with one hand on the prop, 

\ Spears grasped his other wrist with both of his 
hands. In time to the count, the two men swung back- 
ward and forward, without moving the propeller until 
“Three!” 

With all his strength, Spears jerked the Sheriff away 
from the stick. The huge body actually left the ground 
under the power of the pilot’s pull. The Liberty caught, 
and Spears leaped for the cock-pit to advance the spark 
and throttle until there was no danger of the motor dying. 

Trowbridge removed his cover-alls, literally tearing 
them off in his haste. His inseparable companions, the 
two big six-shooters, came into view, their pearl butts 
protruding from the swinging holsters. By the time 
Spears had strapped himself in and had begun to run 
the motor up in a quick warm-up, his passenger was 
ready. 

When the temperature-gage showed 60 Centigrade, 
the flyer glanced back. The Sheriff was standing up, 
peering at the instruments over his shoulder. For a 
second two pairs of gleaming eyes met in wordless ap- 
praisal. To the old man the devil that danced behind the 
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cold sheen of the pilot’s eyes meant many things. In 
that moment was born an understanding which went 
deeper than mutual participation in the coming venture— 
it was a revealment of the fundamentals in the younger 
man’s make-up. 

Without a word Spears turned and gave the De 
Haviland the gun. It skidded around in a close circle, 
and then with the ever-increasing roar of the Liberty 
sped across the field on its mission. 

T two thousand feet they had a clear radius of vision 
A of ten miles. The tachometer showed seventeen 
hundred revolutions a minute as with wide-open motor 
the ship drove toward the border at a hundred and twenty 
miles an hour. Ceaselessly two pairs of eyes searched the 
far-flung desert of mesquit below, striving to spot the 
figure of a horseman. 

Spears figured that, provided Judith’s estimate of 
time was correct, Buchanan would have covered about 
forty miles. She thought that the crime had been com- 
mitted about one o’clock. He was flying a few miles 
west of the railroad, in the belief that his prey would 
strike a straight course for the border. With all his heart 
the grim-faced pilot hoped that they might find him. 
Time after time the tableau in the barren little office arose 
before his eyes, momentarily blotting out the flat green 
panorama below. With every fiber of him he craved 
personal vengeance—the opportunity to wreak punish- 
ment on the man who had left a girl bound and gagged 
to watch over her all but dead father. 

Twenty minutes out, both men redoubled the minute 
care with which they searched the ground, which was like 
a painted curtain half a mile below. It was Trowbridge 
who suddenly grasped the stick and rocked the ship back 
and forth exultantly. 

Spears turned and his eyes followed the Sheriff’s point- 
ing finger. Sure enough, there was a mounted man cross- 
ing a tiny clearing, two or three miles to the westward. 
Without cutting his motor, Spears nosed down. 

Struts vibrated madly, and wires shrilled to the 
terrific speed of the ship as it darted earthward. Little by 
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little, Spears shot downward in a tight spiral, the pivot 
point of which was the now galloping figure below. Like 
some prehistoric monster circling for a kill, the De 
Haviland roared earthward. 

As he reduced the motor revolutions to a thousand, 
Spears frequently jazzed the throttle to keep the spark- 
plugs from fouling with oil. In a moment he would need 
every bit of the Liberty’s four hundred and fifty horse- 
power—and need it without a second’s delay on the 
motor’s part. 

At two hundred feet, half a mile back of Buchanan, 
who was now invisible, Spears shoved the throttle wide 
open. The motor sputtered a moment, and then caught. 
The ship hurtled across the mesquit like a drab brown 
comet. The sensation of speed so close to the ground was 
tremendous. In a few seconds they flashed across a 
wildly galloping horse carrying a man whose upturned 
face was a smudge of white. 

Spears, hunched down behind the wind shield, turned 
his head and glanced inquiringly at his passenger. Trow- 
bridge nodded violently. 

Spears banked so suddenly that it threw the Sheriff 
against the side of his cock-pit. The De Haviland swept 
around to the left, mushing slightly because of its terrific 
speed. Sleepy kept it nosed down until it was scraping 
the tops of the mesquit trees as he straightened out once 
more. 


HUNDRED yards back of the fleeing Buchanan, he 

cut the gun. The ship swept on with decreasing 
speed. A few yards behind the man on the ground, its 
speed was seventy-five miles an hour. Trowbridge, 
fighting the wind-blast, was standing up, both guns in 
his hands. 

Then Sleepy took his chance. He nosed up, banking 
to the right at the same time. For a second the airplane 
hovered, right wing down, above its prey. Each of 
Trowbridge’s guns spoke twice. Like a flash, Sleepy 
rammed the throttle full on, glimpsing the fall of the 
horse below out of the corner of his eyes. 

The fouled plugs did not catch immediately, and the 





Trowbridge’s right arm was wounded. 





With infinite pains, he crawled out, his revolver in his left hand 
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infinitesimal delay was fatal. The ship, being so low 
and having lost flying speed, could not stay in the air 
any longer, and there was not altitude enough to pull 
out. In that split-second Sleepy had an opportunity, 
however, to do what he had planned all along if he did 
not win his gamble—for he had never planned that the 
grizzled old-timer in the back seat should take his full 
share of the flying chances. 

sanked as it was, full top rudder would have dashed 
the ship into the ground on its side, and the Sheriff would 
have borne the brunt of the crash. Instead, Sleepy 
shoved the stick forward as far as it would go. With his 
arm thrown in front of his face, he rammed the ship into 
the ground. Wings sheered off on trees, and then came 
a stupendous crash that marked the cessation of con- 
sciousness for the pilot. P 

Trowbridge, stunned as his head was dashed against 
the front cowling of the cock-pit, found himself lying on 
his side in the middle of a twisted mass that represented 
the broken fuselage. He struggled weakly, and then sank 
back with a groan. Apparently his collar-bone was 
broken, and his right arm for some reason would not 
function. 


E fumbled at the belt dazedly, and succeeded in 
H freeing himself. Bit by bit, he crawled out of the 
débris, looking around for Spears. As he dragged himself 
out, the spat of a revolver sounded, and the whine of a 
bullet past his head made him duck so suddenly that he 
nearly fainted with the pain. 

He peered toward the place where the shot had ap- 
parently come from, shielded from sight by the wreckage. 
Fifty yards away was the carcass of the dead horse, and 
even as he looked a man’s head lifted itself above the 
body. ‘Trowbridge snaked his way the few inches to 
the remains of the cock-pit, and was rewarded with a shot 
that drilled through the débris just beside him. He found 
one of his guns, jammed between two twisted longerons. 
As his groping hand grasped it, a searing pain in his left 
leg seemed to come simultaneously with the crack of 
another shot. ; ; 

It was a moment before his will proved superior to 
the physical weakness that all but overpowered him. 
Then he started to crawl, with infinite pains, the foot 
necessary to reach a point of vantage. Through the 
twisted wreckage he peered with bloodshot eyes, his six- 
shooter in his left hand. 

In two minutes he was rewarded. Once again 
Buchanan’s head protruded slightly from his barricade. 
Trowbridge sighted, this time, his gun resting on a piece 
of shattered ash. With all the remnants of his strength, 
he forced himself to be careful. When the gun spoke, 
Buchanan’s head dropped limply on the horse. 

It took the Sheriff two hours to bind the flesh wound 
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in his leg and release Spears. The pilot was lying half 
under the motor, which had been jammed part way 
through the fuselage, leaving barely a foot of clearance 
between itself and the back of the pilot’s seat. One of 
Spears’s legs was caught under it, and an unnaturally 
bent arm told its own story. Trowbridge did not 
succeed in bringing him back to consciousness before he 
himself tumbled over in the blazing heat of the Texas 
sun. Above, three vultures hovered curiously. 


T ten-thirty in the morning, when no word had come 
of the ship’s safe arrival at Willett, every plane at 
McMullen, except the two on patrol, was ordered out on 
the search. Jimmy Jennings found the wreck. From 
that time on, a ship was constantly hovering over the 
spot to guide the ground party. It was ten o’clock at 
night when Tex McDowell’s De Haviland, equipped with 
wing-lights, brought the rescue expedition to the crash. 
The men were brought back to McMullen on a special 
engine and caboose furnished by the little jerkwater 
railroad. 

Spears came to briefly at the start of the trip, and did 
not wake up again until the next afternoon, when he 
found himself in the McMullen hospital, with Sheriff 
Trowbridge—none of whose bones had been broken— 
sitting beside his bed, and Captain Perkins standing at 
the foot. In a moment Major Searles, the flight surgeon, 
came in with the hospital physician. 

“Welcome back,” grinned the Sheriff. 

“Glad to be here,” returned Sleepy weakly. 
what’s ailing me?” 

“Three broken ribs, a broken leg, and compound 
fracture of the right arm,” replied the hospital man 
briskly. ‘We can fix you up as good as new.” 

“Outside of that, I’m all right, eh?’”’ yawned the pilot. 
“Did you get Buchanan, Sheriff?” 

“In two parts,” stated the Sheriff. ‘Polished off the 
job after we landed. Bilney is comin’ along O.K. He 
and Judith are over to my hcuse. She says she’s aimin’ 
to be an assistant nurse for you soon’s her daddy gets 
better.” 

Sleepy’s square face lightened with a slow smile. 

“What’s a few broken arms and legs compared to 
that prospect?” he queried gently. His eyelids dropped 
farther, and in a moment he was asleep again. The four 
men tiptoed out. Trowbridge stopped at the door and 
looked back on the tousled hair and tranquil face of the 
flyer. 

“T think I’ll get to understand a lot of things better 
down here if the border continues like this,” said the 
commanding officer. 

The Sheriff closed the door gently. 

“Well,” he drawled, “‘it is a fine place to git a valua- 
tion on real hombres.” 


“Doc. 





A Sea Change 


By Dorothy Peace 


EAVY with unshed tears—weary with pain, 
At last life brought me to the sea again, 
Where beauty spoke above my grief’s demands. 
I heard the singing suri—watched sea-birds fly; 
I saw a pine-tree etched against the sky, 
And crushed the bay-leaves in my tired hands. 


Loveliness filled my spirit like a cup: 

A sense of healing and of peace welled up 
Which but the sea to the sea-lover brings. 
I did not hope; I did not even pray; 

But as upon that sun-warmed rock I lay 
Joy stirréd within me with a lift of wings. 
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Bender walked nonchalantly into Headquarters and asked the way to the Adjutant’s office 
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A New Series of Military Secret Service Narratives 


Bender—Master Rogue 


Known to the A. E. F. as the Man Who Sold the Paris Subway 


By Lieutenant X 


Late Operations Officer, Division of Criminal Investigation, Provost-Marshal-General’s Department, A. E. F. 


Illustrations by L. F. Wilford 


ASTER ROGUE is a fitting title for Victor J. 
Bender, without question the outstanding crook 
of the A. E. F., the most successful example of 
an opportunist who worked alone to achieve 

his desired results. 

This man’s ingenuity and nerve carried him over 
many a trying situation, and his quickness to seize an 
opportunity and turn it to profit provided him with an 
enormous amount of money. 

Shortly after the St. Mihiel drive, billeted in a rest 
area and finding himself ordered back into the advance 


section under fire, it was not difficult, in the confusion 
of passing troops, to detach himself from his own com- 
pany, and tag on to another engineer unit that was 
coming out. 

This, in turn, Bender soon left, working his way back 
through the smaller villages. 

Bender was about twenty-eight years old, a clean- 
looking and attractive chap with a friendly way for both 
men and women. He lived by his wits, at Red Cross 
canteens and welfare huts, where the first man up in the 
morning was usually the best dressed; Bender managed 


Note.—The author vouches for the basic facts of this story and has shown the editor army credentials that prove his unquestionable integrity. 
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to acquire a first lieutenant’s uniform, the ribbons of the 
Belgian and French War Crosses, and passes that more 
adequately explained his travels than the dog-tag with 
which he had started out. 

Paris was Bender’s objective. The last lap of his 
journey was on a freight train, and he woke up one morn- 
ing in the freight-yard of St. Cloud. He stretched him- 
self and, looking out through the door of his 40/8 Pull- 
man,* saw in the distance the Eiffel Tower, and softly 
breathed to himself the doughboy’s saying: “So this 
is Paris!” He left the freight-yard, rustled his breakfast 
at the home of a kindly peasant, and wended his way 
into the city. 

By picking pockets and musette bags in Red Cross 
and “Y” huts, Bender had appropriated 
sufficient money to get along: but, with the 
pleasures of the city beckoning, he shrewdly 
determined to make himself a personage, and 
shortly blossomed out as a Captain of Engi- 
neers. He supplied himself with fake papers 
of identification suited to his new rank, and 
then set out to see the town. Growing tired of 
walking, and seeing an American official 
Cadillac car standing at the curb in front of 
the Hotel Continental, he appropriated it to 
his own use. 

In Versailles he deposited a small amount 
of money in the local bank, and received a 
check-book. Thus fortified, he returned to 
Paris. At this time any American officer 
armed with a check-book on a French bank 
had credit wherever he chose to present his 
check. There were many fake officers, there 
was a gang of deserters operating in Paris, 
fitting up American soldiers who had gone 
A. W. O. L. or overstayed their leave, who could provide 
not only uniforms but unassailable credentials because 
they had some underground approach to Headquarters 
and official seals. But, because the warmest feeling 
existed between the French and the Americans, and 
because an officer was considered a person of integrity, 
thousands of spurious checks were cashed on sight. 


MAKING FRENCH CONNECTIONS 


ENDER was shrewd enough not to quarter himself 

in any of the prominent hotels. He hunted up a 
lodging with a private family in a quiet residential 
section. With an excellent story of being on duty in Paris, 
coupled with an exemplary manner and liberality with his 
money, he was soon strongly intrenched in the good 
graces of the neighborhood. 

His first exploit was to become acquainted with a 
young Frenchwoman of good family. She grew attached 
to him, so much so that it was not long before she confided 
to him that her family were considering him eligible as a 
son-in-law. Bender made an earnest plea for his sweet- 
heart’s favor, and accompanied her to her country villa 
at St. Germain, where he was received as an honored 
guest. Later, he visited the family at Deauville, enjoying 
the bathing and social life among his sweetheart’s friends, 
and constantly giving out bad checks. But there was 
some inquisitiveness on the part of the local police as to 
his credentials, and Bender decided to strike back to 
Paris, where he felt he would be comparatively secure. 

Stopping for dinner with his sweetheart and two other 
members of her family in a small village near Rouen, he 
had a controversy with an American major who took him 
to task for being delinquent in military courtesy. This 


* So the American doughboy designated the ‘forty men or eight horses” box-cars 


used for transporting troops in France. 
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episode so aroused his anger that upon his arrival in Paris 
he decided to fortify himself so that no mere major would 
be able to reprimand him. He therefore visited his tailor 
and promoted himself, returning to his lodgings with the 
spread eagle of an American colonel on his shoulders. 

In the spring of 1919 France was full of American 
salvage—everything from large quantities of barracks, 
wagons, automobiles, and army mules to cots, blankets, 
and groceries. This latter variety was to be found in 
innumerable small towns and villages where American 
troops had been quartered, originally requisitioned in 
ten-day units by the supply officers, and abandoned as 
soon as the troops moved out, which was sometimes only 
twenty-four or forty-eight hours later. French cafés, 
shops, and individuals were glad to get hold of these 
supplies, and crooks and opportunists like Bender turned 
a penny now and again in unauthorized sales. Through 
its Salvage Corps, the American Army was selling the 
non-portable material to the French government at very 
reasonable figures. 

A recent inquiry in the French Chamber of Deputies 
tried to prove the fact that a large amount of this salvage 
was stolen or wasted, that some of it was resold by the 
Americans after it had been turned over to the French. 
As a matter of fact, due largely to the lack of manpower 
properly to guard or care for this material, much of it was 
allowed to depreciate and rot by the French authorities 
themselves, a notable case being the camion “‘park”’ near 
Brest, where hundreds of heavy trucks in excellent condi- 
tion were exposed to the elements for a long period until 
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Representing himself as a Head- { 
quarters officer, Bender offered to sell faa F | 
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they rusted and rotted into disuse. Much American 
salvage belonging to the French was undoubtedly stolen, 
some by American miscreants and some by French 
thieves, but obviously none of it was ever resold by 
authorized United States Army agents. 

Now, Bender had been reading the Paris editions of 
the American papers, and knew of the disposal of salvaged 
war material under way. Moreover, he made numerous 
inquiries on the boulevards concerning these official 
transactions, and called undesirable attention to himself 
thereby. He had already been brought in to the Rue 
St. Anne by the Military Police on the grounds of not 
producing adequate papers, but was allowed to go. 

One of the men in my department casually mentioned 
seeing this colonel in numerous places for several weeks, 
and remarked on his apparent lack of employment. I 
instructed him to look over the colonel’s credentials the 
next time he ran across him. 


A SECRET SERVICE OFFICE 


ITHIN forty-eight hours this meeting came to pass. 

My sergeant stopped the colonel and very cour- 
teously requested to see his credentials. Bender was 
shrewd enough to present them with a smile, and asked if 
all colonels were subject to this annoyance. The sergeant 
was a tried man, and he knew that a mistake on his part 
might be serious; but he was not satisfied with the colonel’s 
credentials, and he invited him to see me at my office. 
Bender, having already been there, knew that the 
Hotel St. Anne was the Headquarters of the Military 
Police, and also of the Division of Criminal Investigation; 
but he also knew that refusal on his part to visit Head- 
quarters would create suspicion. He, therefore, quickly 
told the sergeant he would be glad to accompany him and 
to have his papers verified so that in the future he would 
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not be annoyed. The sergeant heaved a sigh 
of relief when he brought the colonel in and 
introduced him to me. 

My office in the Rue St. Anne was like 
every other office I have had. One outstand- 
ing thing I learned from many years spent in 
dealing with crooks was never to be alone with 
them; and in the Rue St. Anne I was never 
alone with a prisoner, appearances sometimes 
to the contrary. To the left of my desk was a 
bookcase, very correct as far as shelves and 
books were concerned, but without a back. 
One of my men was always seated behind the 
opening, in a position to see the person I was 
interviewing. On the opposite wall were three 
pictures with false backs—openings into 
another room. When I sat at my desk, there 
was always one man listening in from behind 
those openings—three if I wanted them. 
There were four dictographs in the room, two 
in the base-board, one in the wall, and one in 
the electric-light globe overhead, all controlled 
by buttons beneath the carpet under my feet. 
At night—and much of my work was done at 
night—I had a lamp with a strong reflector, 
which I usually turned on the face of my pris- 
oner, leaving me in shadow—all common, in- 
dispensable tricks of the trade! And of course 
I was always armed, and protected by watch- 
ful subordinates. 

My sergeant brought in Bender, and I 
received him with all courtesy, expressing my 
regret that it was necessary to look over the 
papers of an officer of such high rank: he would 
appreciate, however, that I was rigidly bound 
by orders! I then politely requested his identification 
card and travel orders. 

He handed them over in a nonchalant manner well in 
keeping with his assumed rank. I scrutinized them 
carefully. He had apparently a perfect identification 
card and a bona fide order placing him on duty in the city 
of Paris. Everything seemed regular, and a quick check- 
up in my office—the man behind the bookcase had 
access to our current “gallery of rogues’—failed to find 
any one who could connect him in any way with men 
wanted by our department. I courteously apologized 
for the inconvenience, and ushered him out, not, how- 
ever, without detailing two of my men by signal to shadow 
him and endeavor to locate his place of abode. This was 
the usual proceeding with a person whom we suspected, 
while letting him go because of lack of proof. 

Bender was evidently enjoying the sensation of match- 
ing wits with me, but realized he must protect himself 
with papers that would be unquestionable. Leaving my 
office, he went by taxicab to a prominent café, where he 
telephoned for his car. It arrived, driven by a sergeant 
from the Motor Transport Corps, and one of the two men 
shadowing him dropped off the surveillance at this point 
to check up the chauffeur and the number. All was 
apparently quite regular: he was soon successful in locat- 
ing the detachment of the Motor Transport Corps which 
had assigned the sergeant for detached service with 
Colonel Bender—and the sergeant worked on this 
assignment to the end, never questioning that he was 
working for a genuine Colonel of Engineers. The fact 
that he seemed to have no business caused no comment; 
Paris was full of detached officers at the time. 

In the meantime, the other man kept up the surveil- 
lance. Bender entered his car, and was driven to the 
Headquarters of the American Army in the District of 
Paris at No. 7 Rue Tilsitt. The car rolled into the line of 
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traffic and stopped at the main entrance to the building. 
Military police on duty snapped to attention as Colonel 
Bender entered. Inside the door an orderly stood at at- 
tention, and Bender handed him his cap and riding-crop, 
at the same time asking the way to the Adjutant’s office. 
Following directions, he opened a door, and found 
himself in the office of the Adjutant. Bender stepped in, 
said “‘Good morning!” and passed right on through a door 
that led into the General Offices. Here luck fell with him 
that door might have led somewhere else, but it didn’t. 
And the Adjutant thought nothing strange of Bender’s 
passage through the room. New officers came on duty at 
Headquarters daily. He did not give it a second thought. 


GETTING OFFICIAL SUPPLIES 


S Bender stepped into the General Offices he quickly 
A took in the arrangement: clerks and _ orderlies 
were busy in all parts of the room and only junior officers 
were in sight. He stepped up to a field clerk, said he 
had run short of official correspondence paper, and asked 
if he might have a small supply. It was forthcoming 
immediately, and when he had received it he asked if he 
might see the official seal, since he understood that some 
detail of the lettering had recently been changed. The 
obliging clerk invited him to the desk where orders were 
authenticated. Those who were waiting at the desk 
stepped back, and, with an apology for his interruption, 
Colonel Bender made impressions on several sheets of 
paper, laughingly examined each sheet as he stamped it, 
and said he guessed it had not been changed, as he had 
supposed. He placed the paper in an envelope politely 
handed him by the clerk, thanked him, strolled out of the 
office, received his cap and riding-crop from the orderly, 
left the building, entered his car, and, taking a snappy 
salute from the military police, was driven away. It may 
incidentally be mentioned that a grisled Regular Army 
sergeant (later interviewed on the subject of this visit of 
Bender’s to No. 7 Rue Tilsitt) testified that “he was as 
fine a looking colonel as I’ve ever seen.” Bender’s per- 
sonality stood him in good stead. 

Bender immediately took the impression of the seal 
to a French stationer and had a duplicate made. There- 
after, on a rented typewriter and on stationery with the 
regulation water-mark, he could write out travel orders, 
seal and stamp them, and be ready to meet all comers. 
The fact that the signature would be illegible would 
mean nothing—all official signatures were illegible! 

As he left the stationer’s the man on his trail was 
caught in a traffic jam and lost him, and so reported back 
to Headquarters. 

Bender’s next venture was an automobile trip that 
carried him into the areas that were being evacuated 
by American troops: his funds were getting low and he 
wished to replenish them. As he neared Toul he came 
across a field hospital, apparently evacuated, and sud- 
denly remembered the articles he had read and the infor- 
mation he had gathered regarding the disposition of 
salvage. Seeing some ambulances moving in the hospital 
yard, he boldly drove in, called an ambulance driver to him, 
and from this driver learned that the hospital was virtually 
evacuated, that a Major of the Medical Corps was in 
charge, and that he had two junior medical officers and a 
small detachment who were waiting for some of the 
heavier surgical paraphernalia to be disposed of. For an 
opportunist with the requisite nerve nothing could be 
more alluring. 

Bender quickly drove into Toul and boldly up 
to the Mairie, presenting himself as the officer from 
General Headquarters who was disposing of salvage. 
He was quickly placed in touch with a syndicate of 


French civilians who wanted to buy hospital equipment. 
Taking three of them in his car back to the hospital, 
he called for the commanding officer—the Major in the 
Medical Corps above mentioned—and explained to him 
that he had three French friends outside with whom he 
would like to see the hospital. The doctor, paying his 
respects to the eagles on Bender’s shoulders, quickly 
called a subordinate and instructed him to take the 
Colonel and his friends through the buildings. While the 
little tour was in progress Bender and his friends asked 
numerous questions, which were readily answered by 
the junior medical officer, Bender acting as interpreter. 

The tour completed, the French expressed their 
willingness to buy the barracks and paraphernalia as it 
stood. They returned to town without again seeing the 
medical officer in charge. When the papers were care- 
fully made out, sworn to before a commissaire, and duly 
signed, Bender received an advance payment of several 
thousand francs to bind the sale. He was sumptuously 
wined and dined by his French victims, and then politely 
bade them adieu and, once more in funds, continued gaily 
on his way! 

He toured for several days, visiting the battle-line 
he had never seen, and finally headed back for Paris. 
Just outside of Ravigny, he was obliged to stop while his 
chauffeur repaired a blow-out; so he decided to stretch 
his legs and satisfy his curiosity regarding the contents of 
a train standing on the siding. He walked over to the 
railroad, counted twenty-one cars in the train, and noted 
that they contained salvaged American ammunition. 
Here again he saw a chance to turn a penny! The satis- 
fied thrill of pride in his ability to turn a big trick, and 
the plentiful supply of money with which he had been 
rewarded for the one so recently pulled off, prompted him 
to hit again. 

As on the previous occasion, he went to the French 
authorities in a near-by city and, using the same tactics, 
successfully negotiated the sale of the ammunition. In 
this case he even had the audacity to go to the nearest 
American railroad transportation officer, a captain, and, 
requisitioning a locomotive and crew, had the cars hauled 
to the French syndicate plant, where he received pay- 
ment, as he had in the former instance. 

After this episode Bender went back to Paris, flushed 
with his success and plentifully supplied with money. 
He began to enjoy the pleasures of the city. Very much 
in love with his French sweetheart, he gave large parties 
for her and bought her magnificent presents. Wherever 
he went he was saluted with all the military respect due 
the eagles on his shoulders. Life was very pleasant. 


He SELLS THE SUBWAY 


UST about this time there was a strike on the Paris 

subway systems, which threatened to be a prolonged 
inconvenience to the city. A rumor was soon circulated 
that the American Army authorities, as an accommoda- 
tion to the French government, were going to take over 
the operation of the subway during the strike. Whether 
Bender himself was responsible for the rumor was never 
known; but, with the boldness that comes with repeated 
success, he was beginning to imagine himself invincible. 
Through influential friends of his French sweetheart, he 
met several French bankers, and, posing as an official 
intermediary, he unfolded to them the contemplated 
confidential plans to be used by the American Army for 
the operation of the subways. These plans provided for 
the formation of a French “Metro” syndicate to supply 
the finances for the operating expenses, and for the 
selection of a fiscal officer of the syndicate who would be 
designated to handle all receipts and disbursements for 
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wages and supplies. He intimated that a prolonged strike 
was not expected; that the American Army was only a 
cloak to fool the strikers; and that he had been given 
carte blanche by the French government, and did not 
desire to profit by doing the French this favor. He 
expected, he said, that the financiers who supplied the 
working capital would be reimbursed by receiving all the 
profits accruing during the period of American operation. 

It required only a little persuasion on the part of 
Bender to convince these gentlemen that they had an 
opportunity to make some easy money, and only a little 
more persuasion to secure for himself a large amount of 
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of his papers. He regretted to cause the Colonel any 
inconvenience, but rigid orders had been issued demand- 
ing a visé of all American officers’ papers. The Colonel 
was at first inclined to be indignant; but, seeing that he 
could not shake the sergeant’s tenacity and remembering 
the easy outcome of his previous visit, he consented to 
accompany the sergeant to the Headquarters in question. 

I received him with the respect due his rank, and 
explained my regret for the necessity of looking over his 
papers. Apparently he had made up his mind to make 
the best of it; he was affable and produced his orders. 
Everything seemed to be in perfect order—bona fide 





ready cash, in return for 
his personal influence in 
naming their syndicate as 
the fiscal agents to handle 
the deal. Bender ‘con- 
fessed later that he had 
given one of the French 
bankers, as a receipt for 
his graft, a document 
written in long-hand, 
wherein he, Bender, 
pledged himself, as an 
American Colonel of En- 
gineers, to secure for this 
syndicate the operation 
of the Paris subway sys- 
tem. The banker, in 
return, swore to tear this 
document into small bits 
on the day when the 
official contract should 
be in his hands. It is 
probable that he event- 
ually tore it into small 
bits in an effort to save 
his face. In the course 
of time, rumors of how a 
bogus American officer 
had sold the Paris sub- 
way to a group of French 
bankers leaked out and 
were a cause of much 
chagrin to the gentlemen 
involved. 

However, at this junc- 





The Army Secret Service 


From the Notes and Personal Experiences of Lieutenant X, 
Late Operations Officer, Division of Criminal Investigation, 
Provost-Marshal-General’s Department, A. E France 

LMOST as soon as the guns stopped firing in 

\ France, November 11, 1918, the iron disci- 
pline of war broke. Thousands of our own and the 
Allied armies deserted the lines and filtered back 
into the villages and cities, many seeking relief 
from the strain of war, many others cowards and 
criminals who had been held fast by stern war 
discipline. 

Nearly every town and city soon had its quota 
of the latter types, armed with weapons of the 
fray. The-notorious Apache appeared and wel- 
comed them, cunningly hid them in the under- 
world, and suggested their banding together to 
embark on careers of criminal activity. 

A new army Secret Service, the Division of 
Criminal Investigation, was formed to deal with 
the actual criminal element now showing its head. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Edwin O. Saunders, director 
of the new unit, gathered around him a number of 
officers who had been criminologists or Secret 
Service executives. France was divided into seven 
strategic sections, and into each area Colonel 
Saunders sent two subordinates and a number of 
hand-picked men. 

The Division of Criminal Investigation went 
immediately into action. Some of the outstanding 
eases of its operations have been written for 
McCuure’s MaGazine by Lieutenant X. 


stationery and a bona fide 
authentication. I was 
faced with a_ difficult 
situation. By all com- 
plaints, reports, and de- 
scriptions, the man before 
me was a crook; yet I 
had no definite proof to 
substantiate this belief. 
I knew that numerous 
orders had been faked, 
and I was _ reasonably 
certain that the man 
before me was guilty; but 
I also knew that if I 
made a mistake and ac-’ 
cused a Colonel in the 
Regular Army unjustly, 
I would be in danger of 
court martial and other 
military indignities. Yet 
something about this man 
made me sure I was 
right. 

Evidently sure of his 
position, Bender was in 
no haste to depart. 
Readily accepting the 
cigar I offered him, he 
took a chair and good- 
naturedly started a ram- 
bling conversation which 
I took pains to keep 
interesting. Meanwhile 
I had pressed a button on 


ture of Bender’s activi- 








my desk, calling two 





ties, details of his different 
exploits, as well as his bad checks, began to drift into the 
office of the Division of Criminal Investigation, with the 
result that several operatives were sent out to look for 
him. The fact that bad checks were so slow in coming in 
may need an explanation: The French are thrifty, and 
exchange was mounting; American checks in the hands of 
French civilians were put away until it was deemed that a 
good profit had been made, so sometimes there were no 
funds when they were presented. 

Sergeant of my department had been on the case 
several days, when, strolling up the Rue Royale one morn- 
ing, he saw Colonel Bender walking toward him. Ser- 
geant was fairly sure of his man, though his military 
training made him hesitate when it came to arresting a 
Colonel of the United States Army. However, he had 
explicit orders to bring in Bender, and, good soldier that 
he was, he went about executing his mission. 

The Colonel returned the sergeant’s salute and listened 
haughtily while the sergeant explained the circumstances. 
Lieutenant -, at Headquarters in the Rue St. Anne, 
requested the Colonel to present himself at the office of 
the Division of Criminal Investigation, for a formal visé 














stenographers to their po- 
sitions at the receiving end of a dictograph. 

Now, the cigar I had given Bender was rather a heavy 
one, and, being unaccustomed to strong tobacco, he 
presently began to feel the effects of it. His stomach 
rebelled, and, quicktotake advantage of the psychological 
effect of his shaken morale, I began to shoot questions 
at him pretty fast—so fast and varied that his answers 
were rather muddled. The notes from the stenographers 
at the dictograph, already checked for peculiarities, had 
been relayed in to my desk at regular intervals, and I 
was able to note discrepancies in his answers to questions 
that I repeated in various forms. At the bottom of one 
of these slips was a note to the effect that a quick check- 
up of general alarms gave a description of Sergeant M—, 


—th Engineers, wanted for desertion, and that the 


description given tallied with that of the man I had on 
the grill. 

I decided to have a show-down. We knew about 
Bender’s sweetheart, and I now brought her into the 
conversation and dwelt sneeringly upon the subject to 
arouse his anger. I was successful to the point where he 
began to forget his role of colonel and to talk back to me 
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in the language of a roughneck. So I went for him. 
Leaning across my desk, I said: 

“Tt’s funny, Colonel, but I have on my desk here 
stenographic records of our conversation for the past 
hour and a half, and they give you a doughboy setting. 
[I note in them that I have regaled you with a number of 
doughboy stories, and that you have been coming right 
back at me with the same line of talk. Now, Colonel, I 
know all about your trip to the Rue Tilsitt and how you 
secured your paper, and I have already had the French 
police arrest the man who made the copy of the official 
seal for you!” 

Before I could go further he stood up and laughed. 
He told me that my accusations were rather amusing and 
that he would overlook them. As for his liking for 
doughboy stories, he had been an instructor in a training 
camp back in the States, and, being a regular fellow, he 
had associated to some extent with the enlisted men 
there. He added that he was a graduate of West Point 
of the class of 19—. 

I expressed my surprise at this information, and asked 
the name of the camp to which he had been assigned, his 
division, and the ship he had come over on; also the outfit 
he had served with in the line. He reeled all this infor- 
mation off without any hesitation. I jotted the data 
down, signaled for one of my subordinate officers, and 
told him to look up the information and report. As a 
matter of fact, it would have taken ten days to get the 
absolutely correct information from the Central Records 
Office at Bourges; but I had given my officer one of our 
prearranged signals, and he was back in a few minutes 
reporting that no one of the name of Bender had grad- 
uated from the Military Academy in the class of 19—, 
and that the records did not show the name of Bender in 
the camp, ship, or division stated on the memorandum. 
Inviting my assistant to remain for the balance of the 
interrogation, I put this up to Bender. He became highly 
excited, but still had a lot of fight in him, and attributed 
my failure to check him up to.some mistake in Army 
printing. Then, threatening me with all the weapons of 
military vengeance, he started to leave. 


Tue SHow-Down 


Y assistant blocked his passage to the door as I 
stepped around the desk and took hold of his 
shoulders with a firm grip on the eagles. 

“All right, Sergeant M———!”’ I said to him, with an 
unpleasant emphasis on the sergeant. ‘The Secret Service 
knows your every move, and I’ve been playing with you 
just to see how deep you would dig yourself in. I’ve got 
you now, and I want you to come clean; for jf you don’t, 
there’s trouble ahead for you.” 

As a matter of fact, we didn’t know his every move, 
and there was a good deal we wanted to get. He blus- 
tered a moment, and I followed up my advantage by 
insinuating that his sweetheart had been working for the 
French Secret Service in liaison with me and had kept 
me in touch with his escapades. He let out a yell of rage 
on hearing this, made many dire threats, and then slowly 
collapsed. At last he sank into a chair and admitted his 
real identity. 

It took only a few minutes to strip him of his regalia 
as a Colonel in the Army, and to supply him with that 
befitting his grade. After a further interrogation that 
led him to confess to many of the crimes he had com- 
mitted, he was photographed, his Bertillon record taken, 
and he was sent to the Prison Petit de la Roquette 
(dubbed the “Bastille” by the A. E. F. because of its 
propinquity to the old Place de la Bastille) to await trial. 

Unhappily for the Division of Criminal Investiga- 


tion, a whole new chapter opens with Bender’s admission 
to prison. He didn’t stay there, and of course he never 
used twice the same methods of escape. That, in all, 
the Division of Criminal Investigation had to appre- 
hend him seven times before he could be returned to the 
United States would not seem a flattering reflection of 
that department of the A. E. F. whose business it was to 
keep prisoners. The extenuating circumstances that 
must be kept in mind are that the war was over, personnel 
was constantly being shifted because troops were going 
home, and every one was more interested in getting home 
than in anything else. 


BENDER’S ESCAPES FROM PRISON 


S soon as the doors of the “Bastille”? closed on him, 

Bender regained his sangfroid, and set about playing 

the part of an abused soldier. His first effort—laying the 

ground to send a message to his sweetheart—was to gain 

the sympathy of the welfare workers, and this he did with 
a piece of maudlin verse. 

At the end of three weeks in the Bastille, Bender was 
assigned to kitchen police duty. He had established the 
reputation of an exemplary prisoner, he was a singularly 
clean-looking man, and he was willing to work—a rare 
combination. And, finding the path of a prisoner com- 
paratively pleasant in the kitchen, finding that he was 
not locked up after supper, as were other prisoners,— 
prisoners on K. P. were often kept on in the kitchen to 
prepare the next morning’s breakfast —finding, in short, 
that he had more liberty there than elsewhere, he quickly 
worked himself into the good graces of the cooks, got on 
terms of first names with them, and generally made him- 
self indispensable. Incidentally he was learning the 
routine and keeping his eyes open. 

The cooks, ranking as sergeants and receiving ser- 
geants’ pay, had a good deal of privilege—frequent passes 
to town, which gave them the opportunity of doing 
errands at the commissary for themselves and for others 
of the prison guard. Notices of passes were posted on the 
preceding evening after retreat in the prison yard, and on 
more than one occasion Bender was sent out to look at 
the bulletin-board and see if one of the cooks was up for 
a pass for the next day. In the morning he saw the cook 
come down to the kitchen, dressed in his clean clothes for 
leave, saw him go out to the guard office and collect his 
pass, put it in his blouse pocket, and, taking off blouse 
and cap, hang them on a nail and get into his overalls till 
breakfast was over. After that he put on his clean 
clothes once more and went off to town, usually stocked 
with commissions to execute at the commissary. 

And then, one morning, Bender heard that the guard 
was to be changed, that these cooks were going off to 
Brest and the United States, and that a new batch were 
coming in; the old ones were to stay on three days to 
break in the new staff. That morning Bender went on 
the sick list. 

Prisoners in the Bastille had to pass daily medical 
inspection. Two doctors, one from the Provost-Marshal- 
General’s Department or G. H. Q., and a prison doctor, 
sat at a small table in the prison yard. The men filed 
past them, halted at a distance of ten feet;—such is the 
length of a cootie’s jump,—and from that distance, one 
at a time, they were interrogated and superficially 
examined. The well ones passed on and the obviously 
sick were taken out of line and despatched to the prison 
hospital. Bender’s turn came. 

“I’m not really sick, doctor,” he announced, “not 
sick enough to go to the hospital or to stop work. All I 
need is a little medicine!” 

This was as ingratiating as it was unusual. The man’s 
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prison record was looked up and found to be perfect. 
“Ah, yes,” thought the doctors; “he is on K. P., he gets 
good food and plenty of it, and he likes it.” The result 
of the inspection for Bender was that he got the medicine 
he asked for, for ten consecutive mornings. 

The guard was changed, and on the last morning that 
the old cooks were to be there, one of them came down 
before breakfast, dressed for town. He had been posted 
for a pass, and he sent Bender out to get it for him. 
Bender stopped to put on his denim blouse and his cap, 
and then went to the guard office. 

“I’ve come for the cook’s pass,” he said, and got it 
immediately. 

Back in the kitchen, the cook told him to put it in 
the pocket of his blouse, which was hanging on a nail. 
Bender went about getting the cook’s breakfast, buttered 
a couple of slices of toast, poured out a cup of coffee, 
filled it up with a generous allowance of condensed milk 
and sugar, and at the last minute emptied into it all the 
medicine he had been hoarding for ten days. 

Fifteen minutes later the cook was in convulsions, 
and the men in the kitchen scattered, looking for the 
prison doctor. Some one said that he had seen him 
go through the yard on his way to one of the cell blocs, 
and the cook, doubled up ia agony, 
went after him. Bender was left > 
to his own devices. He removed 
his denim work-clothes, took down 
the cook’s clean blouse, put it on, 
put on his cap, straightened his 
shoulders, and walked out. Stopping 
at the guard office, he said: 

“All right! I’m off to the com- 
missary. Anybody want anything?” 

“Who are you?” asked the guard 
officer, one of the new detail. 

“I’m the cook,” Bender told him; 
and the sergeant of the guard, who 
had recently given him the pass, said: 
“That’s right; he just came in to get 
his pass.” 

On his way out Bender passed 
three sentries at three separate gates. 
From one of them he collected ten 
francs, and from another twenty, for 
supplies from the commissary. These 
sentries were later tried, but exon- 
erated; Bender had a perfectly good 
pass. 

He was gone seven weeks that 
time, and we traced him at last 
through his sweetheart. At that time 
we had working as her gardener 
a French Secret Service employee, 
and another hawking vegetables at 
her door, talking with the maids; 
but we got nothing. Then she 
suddenly dropped out of St. Ger- 
main, and for a while we lost her. 
But I had my men on the lookout, 
and one of them picked her up quite 
accidentally in Paris when he was 
out on another assignment. He 
followed her to Tours, telephoned 
for reinforcements, and Bender was 
nabbed when he came to see her. 

Bender was again confined in the 
Bastille, and again escaped, this time 
from the prison yard when he was out 
with the sanitary detachment. Seiz- 
ing a moment when no one was 
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He poured into the cook’s coffee 
the medicine he had been hoarding 
for ten days 
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looking, he jumped to the top of the wall, and walked 
out on the supports that carried the telephone wires 
around the walls. He must have been plainly visible 
to one of the sentries, but the man was dumb and 
testified he never saw him. Bender dropped forty feet 
and made a clean get-away. 

But he was without funds, and in this instance neither 
cautious nor wise. He went back to his sweetheart, and 
in five days we had him again. This time he managed to 
escape from the fourth floor of the Hotel St. Anne, the 
same building that, downstairs, housed the Military 
Police and the Division of Criminal Investigation. On 
the top floor we had two rooms for the brig, one pre- 
sumably for officers and the other for enlisted men, 
though the guard usually left the door open between 
and they were free to circulate around. On this occasion 
Bender and another prisoner, equally famous in the 
annals of the Department of Criminal Investigation, and 
equ: y resourceful, chose the hour when the sergeant of 
the guard was downstairs at his supper and only five men 
were left on duty in the hall to climb out on a narrow 
ledge that ran under the window—this was four flights 
up from the street—and along it to the roof of the next 
building. At this point they scattered, one in one direc- 
tion, the other in the opposite. 

An alarm had sounded when they broke out of the 
window. The guard rushed in, leaving the door open in 
the excitement, thereby allowing the remaining twenty 
prisoners to rush out. They had to be rounded up all 
over the building. A general alarm was turned in, and 
two of my men chased Bender over the roofs, till one of 
them fell through a skylight three flights, and was picked 
up in a pretty serious condition. Bender dropped out of 
sight. 

I had a guard thrown around that block for a week, 
and every house was searched from attic to cellar; but 
Bender was gone. A month later, after one of my men 
had picked him up in a bookie’s stall at Auteuil, he agreed 
to tell me how he got out. It appears that early in the 
morning following his escape he had worked his way 
down into the basement of a house in the next street 
where there was a laundry. The young French girls 

who were working there took 

him under their protection, 

put him in one of the big 

baskets, piled clothes on top 

of him and lifted him into 

the back of the wagon, along 

with other baskets, and sent 

him safely out of the dis- 

trict, behind an unsuspecting 

driver. 

; “T always get along all 

‘\ right everywhere else, except 

/* with tyour department!” he 
a, F = hoe 

ender was sent back to 

i/ wifes “the Bastille, and twice he 

escaped by jumping off prison 

s trucks when sent out through 

— the streets of Paris on grave- 

digging detail—prisoners were 

always sent to dig the graves 

for men who had died in 

hospital. It was 

an easy enough 

matter to take ad- 

vantage of a block 

in the traffic and 

‘ the moment when 

the guard’s head 
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was turned to drop off and get Icst in the crowd. A good 
many did it, first and last, and Bender did it twice. 

His last escape in France was from the prison hospital, 
and in gruesome circumstances. He had worked his way 
in on some feigned illness, and once there, being a good 
prisoner on this present count,—every one was too busy 
to look up previous records, and, besides, as I have said, 
personnel was changing often,—he, with others, was 
allowed the freedom of the hospital yards in which to 
sun himself on pleasant days. The yards were large. 
At one end was the morgue, and here the ambulances 
backed up to take away their freight. 

One afternoon Bender, sauntering around with his 
hands in his pockets, stood watching the proceedings. 
A full ambulance started forward, and, in turning out 
for an incoming car, tilted up on a little curb. One of 
the bodies started to shift. Some one called out, and the 
ambulance stopped. A good deal of readjustment was 
found necessary, and Bender, standing near, was re- 
quested to “give a hand here!” But the episode was 
holding up the traffic in and out of the hospital yard, 
and the sentry at the gate requested them to move out 
into the street. It was an emergency, and some one had 
to help: probably the driver never noticed that Bender 
was a prisoner. 

At the driver’s request, Bender stood on the step at 
the back of the ambulance and kept a hand on things 
while they drove out and down the street half a block to 
a space where they could stop. Here the necessary 


readjustment of the bodies was made, and then the 
ambulance driver, already late, thanked this most 
obliging young man, got in, put his foot on the gas, 
and drove away. 

Bender, left standing in the street, looked around. 
The sentry who had seen him drive out had forgotten he 
was a prisoner, and had shut the gate. The episode was 
closed, the street was empty, and Bender was once more a 
free man. 

Considering the difficulties that the Division of 
Criminal Investigation had met with in holding Bender, 
it was somewhat gratifying to them that even Castle 
William on Governor’s Island in New York Harbor could 
not hold him. He was finally returned to the United 
States and confined at Castle William, to await trial on 
some of the additional charges pending against him as a 
result of his various escapes in France. One cold day in 
February, 1920, while out of the prison on a working 
party, he managed to escape. He swam to a tow of 
barges that was passing and made a clean get-away. But 
he evidently lost his unning after this, for he went back 
to his old home in Philadelphia, where it was reported that 
he attempted a hold-up, and was arrested by Patrolman 
Fred Clark of the Sixth Precinct, who had been a private 
in Bender’s original company. He is now, we have been 
informed, serving a ten-year sentence in the Eastern 
Penitentiary at Philadelphia. The army will wait for 
him, and at the completion of his present term he will 
land in Leavenworth. 





Going Down in Ships 
By Harry Kemp 


ges down to sea in ships 
I Is a glorious thing, 


Where up and over the rolling waves 


The sea-birds wing; 


Oh, there’s nothing more to my heart’s desire 
Than a ship that plows 

Head-on down through marching seas, 
With streaming bows: 


Would you hear the song of the viewless winds 
As they walk the sky? 

Come down to sea when the storm is on 
And the men stand by. 


Would you see the sun as it walked abroad 
On God’s First Day? 

Then come where dawn makes sea and sky 
A gold causeway. 


Oh, it’s bend the sails on the criss-cross yards, 
For the day dies far 

And up a windless space of dusk 
Climbs the evening star. 


Now there’s gulf on foaming gulf of stars 
That lean so clear 

That it seems the bastions of heaven 
Are bright and near. 


And that, any moment, the topmost sky 
May froth and swim 

With an incredible bivouac 
Of seraphim. . . . 


O wide-flung dawn, O mighty day 
And set of sun! 

O all you climbing stars of God, 
Oh, lead meon! . . . 
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Manning, Police Reporter for the “Times,” Begins an Exciting Chase in — 
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I saw that I would have to embody something in my article about 


Lawrence Hadderman 


HERE are certain repellent peculiarities about 

Lawrence Hadderman that, were he to be tried 

for murder, would help to condemn him on the 

same evidence, mind you, that the same jury 
would consider insufficient to convict ninety-nine other 
men charged with the same crime! 

I don’t like to say that about a chap of Hadderman’s 
standing. When a man has lived most of his life in a 
community, become its leading citizen—foremost banker, 
clubman, politician——and is regarded as the living 
exponent of moral rectitude, it ill behooves any one to 
damn him with faint praise, even— 

Such is my firm conviction, nevertheless. Yet, as 
a matter of fact, I am no different from any of you in 
usually referring to our esteemed president of the First 
National Bank in terms of highest praise. 

_ All this is, in substance, what I said one September 
night, while City Editor Jesse Coles, “Barnacles”’ 
Thurston, our water-front man, Clint Linnick, head of 
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Not on the Blotter 


Part One of a Two-Part Novel 


By James Fellom 


>} Illustrations by E. C. Caswell 
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\ the copy-desk, and I,—then, 
as now, police reporter —all 
of the Progressville Morning 
Times, sat around a corner 
table at Java Jake’s, eating 
our midnight ham and eggs. 
The subject of Lawrence Had- 
derman had come up as the 
result of a first-page story, to 
appear next morning, rumor- 
ing the banker’s candidacy for 
United States Senator in the 
next August primaries. 

“Bilious, Manning, or just 
making conversaiion? 
laughed Coles. 

“There’s more to Man- 
ning’s statement than you 
think,” was the thoughtful 
reply of the copy-desk man. 
“There is an indefinable some- 
thing about Hadderman that 
rather goes against the grain. 
I can’t say whether it’s a 
subtle expression or a manner- 
ism; but I’ve noticed it. I 
wouldn’t put it as strong as 
Manning does, though.” 

“I’m basing my conten- 
tions on sentient evidence. 
You know that vague feeling 
of distrust and dislike you get 
for some people at sight—”’ I 
began. But Coles interrupted. 

“Say, you two make me tired!” he said. “I happen to 
have more than a passing acquaintance with the old boy, 
myself. I can’t see any dual-personality stuff about him, 
no more than in an open-face watch. Manning has been 
dogging the bulls around so long, he’s developed the view- 
point that every man is a crook until he forks over an 
alibi.” 

He winked impressively at me. ‘‘Hadderman, my 
sensational young ambulance-chaser, is the big frog in 
the Progressville puddle, and don’t you ever lose sight of 
that fact.” 





HAVE set down all the above simply to impress you 

with a strong belief that Lawrence Hadderman was a 
personage of more than ordinary note—one of high social 
and political distinction and wealth, whose name held a 
ranking superior to any in Progressville; a man, however, 
that I have no hesitation in saying I held a secret aver- 
sion for, and wholly against my will. 
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It was a blustering February night of the following 
year. A stiff wind was blowing, whipping the steady 
curtain of rain this way and that, so that even the wide 
canvas awnings accommodatingly lowered by the mer- 
chant patrol before the stores on the main streets of 
Progressville offered scant protection to the thin lines of 
pedestrians gingerly Indian-filing their way along the 
slippery sidewalks. 

There was never much doing on the police beat of 
Progressville at any time; on a stormy night like the 
present one, it was dead. So, after a little game of 
“‘freeze-out” in the back room of the police station with 
the officer on special duty and Len Babcock of the 
Courier-News, the rival morning paper, I shrugged myself 
into my rain-coat and reported back to Coles. 

“Not a wheel turning—the burg’s gone to bed,” I 
announced. 

Coles frowned aggressively at the clock. 
quarter to eight. 

“Hop over to the Laurel Club while you’re resting, 
and give me a few hundred words on their racket. Had- 
derman is scheduled to effuse. It’s Crow’s detail, but he 
can’t make it. I'll slip the extra on your check.” 

I didn’t like this business of “pinch-hitting’”’ for 
assignment reporters—no regular beat man does. And I 
saw that I would have to embody something in my 
article about Lawrence Hadderman. But the despised 
assignment that Coles wished on me pried open the way 
to the most baffling mystery that might have been re- 
corded on the blotter of the Progressville Police Depart- 
ment—but wasn’t; for it was my good fortune to be able 
to report it in solved. 


It was 


HE Laurel Club owned an imposing two-story 

building, Mission in architecture, with a great 
lawn before it. It enjoyed the distinction of being the 
ultra-select organization of the city. Lawrence Hadder- 
man was not only an active member but a dominant 
influence in it. 

I found some fifty cars parked in front, lights pouring 
from every window of the structure, and a twelve-piece 
orchestra in full swing. I entered the large vestibule and 
nodded to several committeemen. 

“Who can give me the dope on this, Long?” I asked 
one of them. 

“Clem Leythrope. Wait and I'll find him. There he 
is, now.” He hurried off, and I stood and gazed through 
the spacious entrance into the decorated assembly-room. 
There was a big gathering of men and women, a spirit of 
festivity in the air. Leythrope came up presently. 

He was a tall, muscular fellow of twenty-eight, hand- 
some, proprietor of a big jewelry firm, and a bachelor— 
which may have accounted for much of his popularity 
with the débutantes. 

“Tt isn’t often that the Laurel Club has a famous 
police reporter write up its doings; you ought to feel 
deeply honored,” I laughed. 

“We surely are, Manning,” he said warmly. “Of 
course, you know this is our anniversary jinks—short 
program, followed by a dance and the eats.” 

I got out copy-paper and a pencil. 

“Give me the names; I'll pat ’em all on the back. How 
long before Mr. ‘Hadderman speaks?” 

“Hadderman canceled his talk. It rather crimps my 
program. He ’phoned five minutes ago, saying it would 
be impossible for him to attend, even. Miss Hadderman 
is here, though—she came early to help with the table 
decorations. I can’t make him out,” he added thought- 
fully. “It was virtually at his own request that I billed 
him to speak. He’s interested in this city-beautiful move- 
ment, you know, and wanted to spread some last-minute 


propaganda in behalf of the tax measure that comes up at 
the special election Tuesday—’”’ 

“Perhaps he’s sick?” 

Leythrope shook his head. “I asked him. You see, 
he called me to the phone and—” 

The jeweler broke off with a short laugh. 

“Tf I didn’t think I knew differently, I’d say—well, 
that he was three sheets in the wind. He talked so dis- 
connectedly.”’ 

“That’s odd. 
life. Something may have happened 
daughter?” 

“No; I thought it might disturb her. Besides, he 
assured me there was nothing wrong. It’s peculiar.” 

Another committeeman joining us just then brought 
our conversation to a close. Jotting down a few notes, I 
struck back for the office. 


I’d swear he never took a drink in his 
Did you tell his 


T was raining hard now. The trees that fined the pave- 

ments hissed and creaked in the wind; the street lights 
cast long oozing paths of liquid fire on the swimming 
black concrete. A fine night for a gruesome murder, I 
thought. 

I'll admit that, as a police reporter, I have developed 
an inordinate taste for the sensational. The notion grew 
on me that there was an ominous significance back of 
Hadderman’s decision, at the last moment, not to attend 
the anniversary jinks of the Laurel Club. In the first 
place, I knew the banker never drank intoxicating liquors. 
Yet, Leythrope had said he talked disconnectedly, was 
hardly understandable over the telephone! On top of 
this conviction came another: the canceling of an 
engagement to speak on his pet subject was decidedly not 
like the president of the First National. Before I had 
gone a block, I was positive there must be a grave under- 
lying cause responsible for his unusual action. 

Could it be that Hadderman had not telephoned— 
that he was the victim of plotters, being held for ransom, 
that some one else had rung up Leythrope to disarm sus- 
picion, gain time? 

Ten minutes later I swung off the car and started up 
the serpentine drive known as Newport Boulevard, a 
few blocks from the Hadderman mans.on. As I hurried 
along, bucking the wind and rain, I noted that the large 
residences in the lofty dignity of their spacious lawns 
loomed dismally dark, save for dim night-lights here and 
there, showing through glass-paneled doors. I concluded 
that the aristocratic colony had turned out en masse for 
the Laurel Club anniversary jinks. 

I reached the Hadderman home finally, and halted 
at the entrance to the driveway to look at it. Jt stood 
in utter gloom—without the welcoming hall light, even— 
a great square white structure, Colonial in design, with 
massive pillars fronting a spacious portico. It stood 
about forty yards back from the boulevard, in grounds 
that covered the major portion of the block. Lawrence 
Hadderman was a widower and occupied this stately 
residence with his only unmarried daughter, Irene. 

For some moments I remained gazing fixedly at the 
mansion. I was rather stumped. Should I ring the bell 
and say that the Times had heard that Mr. Hadderman 
was sick? I thought that over for a few seconds. A sort 
of reaction had set in, and I was beginning to condemn 
my hunt for the sensational. It occurred to me that this 
was Saturday—the servants’ night off. That would 
account for the absence of a light in the hall. And per- 
haps, after all, Hadderman had not been feeling well, and 
had retired early. On a stormy night like the present, a 
telephone was an uncertain medium of communication— 
a defective line would explain his unintelligible words. 

I was about to start back to the car-line when from 
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the direction of the mansion came the sound of a door 
closing. Now, there is nothing particularly significant in 
such a sound, with a wild wind sweeping around corners 
and tugging at loose things. But I was convinced from 
tte heaviness of that sound that the front door had 
slammed. That slam, coming from a darkened house— 
a banker’s home—on a lonely, eery night, would have 
held a suspicious meaning for any police reporter. 

I listened, hesitating; then I darted into the shrubbery 
that flanked the driveway and rapidly made my way 
forward, straining eyes and ears as I went. Within ten 
paces of the building I stopped, screened by a bush. The 
front door was closed, and I let my gaze travel along the 
portico. It lighted on an open window, its white curtain 
whipping in the wind. 

That was enough. An open window meant burglary, 
if nothing worse. Drawing my revolver, I mounted the 
porch—pausing to look for familiar signs on the floor 
beneath the window-ledge. I found them—a number of 
faint muddy tracks. It was the old story. Burglars had 
jimmied the sash, clambered into the house, ransacked it, 
and departed by the front door. I stooped and touched 
the muddy imprints. They were damp, but not fresh 
wet, showing that a little time had elapsed since their 
owner, or owners, had made them. This discovery puz- 
zled me. It was scarcely five minutes before I had heard 
the front door slam. I glanced warily about. 

One look at that storm-tossed sea of shrubbery in the 
garden and the sheets of driving rain was sufficient to 
discourage any idea of pursuit. At least, I could raise an 
alarm and summon the police, I thought. I hurried to 
the door and rang the bell. I rang it half a dozen times, 
hurriedly, and tapped with the butt of my revolver on the 
thick oak frame. But nobody responded. Mystified, I 
tried the knob. It turned and the door swung open—the 
night-latch was off! 

And even as I made this startling discovery I made 
another—the pungent smell of gunpowder coming from 
within the house! I could hear my heart pounding 
furiously. Getting my flash-light out of my pocket, I 
turned its rays into the hall and stepped in. 

I entered the great living-room and switched on the 
lights. Nothing had been disturbed. And the same 
orderly appearance prevailed in the reception-room 
across the hall, back parlors, library, and dining-room, as 
I shortly found out. But the acrid stench of burned 
powder hung heavy in the air. I was hurrying from the 
library toward the kitchen—intent on searching the 
lower floor before going upstairs—when a closed door 
leading off the former room caught my attention. I 
turned and threw it open, and the powder smoke gusted 
into my face. Flashing my light through the fumes, I 
recognized the apartment as an elaborate little den, 
shelves of books lining the walls, a flat-top desk, and a 
number of luxurious Morris chairs seeming to fill the 
place. I reached for the electric-light button, and found 
what I knew I would find—a man crumpled up on the 
floor by one of the chairs, his head in a pool of blood. It 
wouldn’t have taken a doctor to tell that he was dead. 


POLICE reporter is hardened to.the gruesome, but 
this stark thing lying in the ghostly quiet and loneli- 
ness of that palatial mansion made my flesh crawl. 

No, it was not Lawrence Hadderman. My first 
glance told me that. This man was about thirty, and 
when I rolled the body over and peered into the face, I 
saw a blond stranger, dressed in a mandarin lounging- 
robe, and with Oriental silk-brocaded slippers on his feet. 
He had been shot just above the left eye. The body was 
still warm. 

I glanced around the floor. A maroon-colored volume 
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lay where it had.fallen on the rug by the desk. I slid one 
of the Morris chairs aside and picked up a half-consumed 
cigarette; the end that had been held between the smoker’s 
lips was still damp. There were no evidences of a struggle. 
The case was simple: the stranger, Hadderman’s guest, 
had been seated reading by the desk lamp, when the 
assassin entered and shot him down without warning. 

Who was this man? Obviously a guest, judging from 
his negligée attire. Why had he been killed, and by 
whom? Where was Hadderman? Why had the police 
not been notified? 

These and many other questions clamored for 
answer, until I remembered the open window of the living- 
room and the muddy tracks on the portico floor. And 
the sickening thought went racing through my brain that 
the murderer—burglar or enemy—had despatched the 
rest of the household. I still held my revolver, and I 
turned now with the intention of searching the rest of 
the house, when a telephone on the desk recalled me to 
one of the rigid rules of the Morning Times—treporting in, 
if unavoidably detained. I took up the receiver. 

“Hello—Manning speaking!” I announced, as Coles 
came on the wire. 

“Hello—hello! Times editorial rooms,” he called 
back crisply. 

“Say, Jesse! This is Manning,” raising my voice, 
for the hum and crackling in my ear told me the tele- 
phone was out of cider. “I can’t make it in for a while. 
Big stuff, old boy. I’m afraid to talk it, for fear of lis- 
teners-in slipping it to the Courier-News rag. Get me?”’ 

“Who is this? I can’t hear what you say. Hit 
your phone.” 


? 


OBEYED, vigorously banging the instrument on the 

desk in the usual fashion. I was leaning over, facing 
the open door leading into the dark library. Suddenly, 
before I could speak again, a man stepped swiftly to the 
threshold, a revolver in his hand leveled straight at my 
head. 

It was Lawrence Hadderman. I hardly knew him. 
His habitually placid countenance was distorted, gray, 
murderous. The irises of his eyes were a inild amber, but 
just now they glowed a fiery yellow, catlike in their 
cunning cruelty. Even at that critical moment, I noted 
that he wore a shabby black overcoat and an old slouch 
hat. Both were dripping wet; the rubbers on his feet 
were plastered with mud. 

“Hang up!” he commanded in a voice that was 
unrecognizable. ‘Hang up, do you hear!” he repeated. 

I was in a desperate predicament, and I knew it. This 
man was murder-mad, and I was at his mercy! Coles 
did not know where I was, had not recognized my call. 
I could hear his staccato hellos snapping out of the 
receiver. If he hung up— There was one forlorn hope, a 
dangerous chance, and I took it, trusting entirely to the 
possibility that my manipulation of the telephone might 
in some way have cleared the line. In less time than it 
requires to tell it, I started to obey the banker’s com- 
mand, furtively tilting the transmitter farther back as I 
did so, and—staring at him wide-eyed—directed a loud, 
dramatic cry toward the instrument: 

“Good God! You wouldn’t shoot me down in cold 
blood, would you?” 

Mustering into my face all the-evidences of a man in 
mortal fear, I hung up. The ruse worked. Both my 
action and its significance completely escaped him. 

“What are you doing here—in my house?” he asked 
thickly. 

He stood three paces away from me, his revolver—a 
nickel-plated .38-caliber affair—never wavering. 

“J—I think I can explain satisfactorily, Mr. Hadder- 
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man,” I said, groping for a plausible excuse. “Of course, 
you know me—Manning of the Times?” 

' “TT asked—what are you doing here!” he repeated, 
ignoring my question. 

“Why, I was assigned to get an interview with you on 
city-beautiful planning. We had been looking forward 
to running your talk before the Laurel Club, but found 
that you had withdrawn from the program. I received 
no answer to my ring—then I noticed the front window 
open, and, believing that burglars had broken in, I 
thought I’d investigate. I think anybody would have 
done the same thing, in the circumstances.”’ 

[t was the best I could do. He gave no indication that 
he had heard me, even. He eyed me in silence for some 
seconds, with a look that fairly made my blood run cold, 
there was so much of hatred and viciousness in it. 

“And what do 
you intend to do 
now? Write up what 
you have seen?’’ 


a 


Hadderman’s habitually placid face 

was distorted, his eyes catlike in their 

cunning cruelty. “Hang up!’ he 

commanded in a voice that was un- 

recognizable. “Hang up! Do you 

hear?” The man was murder-mad, 
and I knew it 


The mockery in his voice was too ominous to be misun- 
derstood. 

“Please consider, Mr. Hadderman, that I’m the 
innocent victim of circumstances,” I began placatingly. 
“Tt must be obvious to you that I entered your home 
strictly out of a sense of—well, duty. What I have seen 
is the unfortunate result—”’ 

“This thing is not going into the papers; do you 
understand?” he broke out, in sudden ferocity. “You're 
a police reporter. I know you and your cursed predilec- 
tion for—for news. I heard what you said over the ’phone 
—big stuff, you called it. You're never going to write it, 
Manning! Do you hear that?” 

I did not answer hini. It would have been madness to 
have given him even the remotest impression of my 
determination that if I got out of that house before press- 
time—two o’clock—this tragedy would be _ blazoned 
across the eight first-page columns of the next day’s 
Morning Times. 

A tense silence fell. He was glaring balefully at me, 
and, you may believe me, it required no stretch of 
my imagination to picture with what fiendish 
treachery and ruthlessness this man had murdered 
his guest in the quiet security of his home. Was I 
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dealing with a maniac? His next words, however, dis- 
pelled that idea, 

“You're in a decidedly bad fix, Manning—did you 
know that?” he asked, slowly now, icily. ‘You have 
forced your way into my house. I find you with a revolver 
and flashlight, standing in a smoke-tfilled room, a man 
shot dead lying on the floor at your feet—my guest. 
What is the logical conclusion? Who killed my guest?” 

‘“Why—why, that’s ridiculous! Utterly absurd!” I 
gasped. ‘You can’t shoulder this crime on me. I never 
saw this man before in my life. You know yourself, 
Hadderman—” 

“T know only what I have seen, Manning. It is to be 
presumed that a person caught red-handed will lie to save 
himself.” His yellow eyes flaming maliciously on me, he 
came over to my side and picked up my revolver and 
flash-light from the desk where I had placed them to tele- 
phone. A glance at the weapon showed him the cylinder 
was full. “If I shot this pistol off once out of the window 
on a night like this, it would attract no attention, but if I 
rang up your friends, the police, and turned you over to 
them, along with this gun having one empty shell and all 
the eloquent proofs of having been discharged very re- 
cently, and told my story of how I heard a shot and rushed 
downstairs from my room, and surprised you here—” 

He broke off, studying me hawklike, marking the 
effect of his words. 


This time I was unable to answer him. I knew the 


damnable potency of circumstantial evidence too well not 
to believe that he might—by means of a few modifications 
and additions—actually shift the guilt of the murder 
on me. 

I had unwittingly stepped intoa trap. Would a jury 
credit my story after Coles testified he had not detailed 


me to interview Hadderman—that he knew of no reason 
why I should have gone to Hadderman’s? 
As I floundered, at my wits’ end, 


Staring at him, I directed a dra- 

matic cry toward the telephone: 

“Good God! You wouldn’t shoot me 
down in co!d blood, would you?” 


Hadderman spoke again, clinching his hypothetical case 
against me: 

“As the matter stands, Manning, it is simply the word 
of a police reporter against that of Lawrence Hadderman 
—a night prowler caught with the goods in the mansion of 
Progressville’s foremost banker and politician, if you will. 
Do you think the Times would take up your defense 
against my charges—against the word of a man of my 
high moral standing and influence? This man was my 
guest—remember that. If I’m any judge of public 
sentiment in this city—” 

“But the motive?” I burst out. “What reason would 
I have in murdering a man I never saw in my life?”’ 

“What matters the motive if by all the signs—the 
testimony of Lawrence Hadderman—you are guilty of 
the deed?” His fiery eyes never left my face. “And I’d 
spend money, Manning, make no mistake about that. 
I'd get you railroaded to the penitentiary as sure as you’re 
born—and you know it!” ; 

There was another painful silence. I was pretty 
badly confused by now. And, to make my plight worse, 
it dawned on me that if Coles had heard my tragic cry, 
traced the number through the night operator, and noti- 
fied the police, their appearance on the scene would 
compel Hadderman, for his own safety, to demand my 
arrest. I turned 
and looked over 
my shoulder at the 
corpse, and could 
hardly suppress a 
shudder. 

“I’ve pointed 
out to you the 
course I might pur- 
sue with certainty 
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and security,’ said Hadderman at last, his voice hoarse, 
but less menacing. “But I don’t want to charge you with 
a crime you didn’t commit, Manning, unless I have to— 
unless you drive me to it.” He paused, his penetrating 
eyes burning into mine. “I said you’d never write this up, 
and you never will. You will accept my terms or—” He 
broke off significantly. 

“You make it impossible for me to refuse,” I replied, 
relieved at his unexpected overture. “What is your 
proposition?” 

He beckoned me out of the room then, and, switching 
on the library lights, plunged the little den in darkness, 
closed and locked the door, and put the key in his pocket 

along with my pistol and flash-light. 


I SAT down, waiting, watching him. Standing before 
me, he shed his shabby overcoat and kicked off his 
rubbers, and I was surprised to find he was in evening 
clothes. He rolled the cast-offs together with his slouch 
hat into a bundle, and, opening a door that I concluded 
gave into a hall running parallel alongside the den toward 
the rear of the mansion, tossed the garments out of sight. 
Thrusting his fingers through his bristly iron-gray ha‘r 
and diligently using his handkerchief to efface the traces 
of mud, Lawrence Hadderman stood before me, as 
dignified and imposing as if he had but just stepped off 
the rostrum of the fashionabie Laurel Club—except for 
the yellow fire that still glowed in his eyes and the cruel 
determination stamped upon his features. 

My proposition is just this, Manning,” he began 
without preliminary. “I'll pay you ten thousand 
dollars if you'll get out of the country, stay away, 
and swear to keep your mouth shut—forget the whole 
dirty business. I know you can be trusted. What do 
you say?” 

I at for a full half-minute, staring up at him stupidly, 
dumfounded by his extraordinary offer—by what I 
fathomed beneath it. Lawrence Hadderman, with all his 
craftiness in turning the situation to his own account and 
confidence in being able to railroad me into State’s 
prison, feared me—feared publicity! Again, I knew that 
ten thousand dollars was to this bank president’s fortune 
what a dime was to my weekly pay-check. 

“That’s a good price for your silence, isn’t ii?”’ he 
went on, and his voice was now confidential and eager. 
“It’s worth that much to me to keep this—this horrible 
affair from leaking out. Come! Do you accept?” 

“T—it’s such an unusual offer, so unexpected, that 
I don’t Of course I’d have to sever my connections 
with the Times—give them notice,” I faltered, for I had 
certain scruples that would not be flung aside in one rash 
moment. 

Hadderman gave a short, nasty laugh. 

“Those connections are already severed, Manning. 
You are leaving this house, either as the paid custodian 
of my secret, bound out of the country, or in the hands of 
the law. I have made you an offer that any man in your 
predicament would grab,and thank God for the chance—”’ 

He started in nervous alarm, listening into the night. 
I also pricked up my ears. 

The wind had risen to the velocity of a gale. I could 
hear the distant crashes of its fury, the lash and screech 
of it through the trees in the neighborhood. A tin pan 
banged crazily across the kitchen porch. The rain 
rattled against the windows with the staccato like patter 
of bird-shot. Out of the south rose the low mutter of 
thunder. 

But, above all this din, Hadderman had identified 
the rhythmic chugging of an automobile. Presently 
1, too, made it out. Could it be the police? But no. 
The machine had stopped on the opposite side*of the 


mansion, under the porte-cochére, I felt sure. An 
impatient exclamation broke from the banker. He 
leaned toward me. 

“Not a word about this, Manning,” he said between 
his clenched teeth. “She knows nothing. She must 
not suspect, do you understand? And make no attempt 
to leave.”” To back up his words, he thrust his revolver 
into his trousers pocket and held his hand on it. 

The following moment, a girl appeared out of the 
darkness of the hall, paused in the entrance, and looked 
over at us. I knew her for Irene Hadderman, a leader 
of the local smart set, who had further distinguished 
herself in the past year or two by her civic and charitable 
labors. 

She was about twenty years of age, and fetchingly 
pretty, her eyes blue and large, and her thick brown hair 
an adorable entanglement. Standing in the doorway, she 
made a striking picture of beauty and life—what a 
contrast to that grisly, bloody heap lying on the floor of 
the locked den! 

I had risen to my feet, and her father motioned her to 
approach. I fancied there was a strange note in his voice 
2s he said: 

“Trene, I want you to meet Mr. Manning of the 
Times.” When she had seated herself, he continued: 
“You’re home uncommonly early, daughter. I had not 
looked for you before midnight, at least. Where is Clem 
Leythrope? He didn’t accompany you—” 

“Tt’s storming so, people began to leave after the 
program,” she said in a musical voice, “so I thought it 
best to come home, too. Clem couldn’t get away; he had 
a number of things to attend to. He was disappointed 
that you did not speak.” She studied him curiously. 
“Was there anything wrong, daddy? You don’t look 
well.” 

He laughed good-naturedly. 

“I never felt better. Shortly after you left, I decided 
my talk would be a waste of effort, as the majority of my 
audience were in favor of the tax measure already. So I 
told Smith to drive back and wait for you. Then Mr. 
Manning came to interview me. Oh, while I think of it, I 
want to tell you that Mr. Trainor—” 

“Where is he? I must tell him what a perfectly 
wonderful program it was.’’ Her eyes sparkled, and she 
turned toward the door of the den. 

“T was about to say, my dear, that Mr. Trainor 
received a telegram calling him to San Francisco im- 
mediately,” said Hadderman calmly. “He left with the 
intention of making the 8:47 train—in ample time. He 
expressed his regrets and told me to say good-by for him.” 


HE was silent for a space. Gazing at her, I saw what 

might have been a look of surprise cross her face. 
She glanced oddly at her father. 

“Did he say when he would return? I can’t under- 
stand—” 

“No. I imagine it was very urgent news. Whatever 
it was, it—well, it seemed to upset him badly.” 

“Why, I was quite sure—” she began, broke off, and 
turned to me with a smile. ‘You'll forgive us for discuss- 
ing this, won’t you, Mr. Manning? One forgets one’s 
manners occasionally and— Why, daddy, what’s that 
peculiar odor? Don’t you detect it? It’s—it’s like 
gunpowder.” 

Hadderman sniffed. 

“Tt really is—as if some one had fired off a pistol.” 
He laughed; then, with astounding mendacity: “It’s an 
old leather binding I threw in the fireplace in the den. 
If you’ll both excuse me a moment, I'll go and look after 
it.” He rose as he spoke, adding by way of a hint, and 
favoring me with an intense look as he said it: “My 
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daughter, Mr. Manning, gan give you some interesting 
side-lights on city planning.” With that, he left us. 

“Father has such exalted notions regarding his 
daughter,” smiled Irene. “As a matter of fact, when I 
talk with newspaper people I feel foolish. You hear 
so much, see so much, are so familiar with humanity, 
that I often fancy you're just politely tolerant—bored 
to death would be better.” 


HILE listening to her, I had been covertly observ- 

ing Hadderman’s movements. He walked to the 
door of the den, noiselessly unlocked it with the key he 
took from his pocket, entered, and closed it after him. 

“Reporters are different from ordinary men and 
women,” I replied, wondering what had taken her father 
back into the presence of the dead man. “They get under 
the cuticle, as it were, and find that humanity is a noto- 
rious masquerader. A newspaper office is the graveyard 
of ideals.” 

She gazed thoughtfully across the room. 

“Of course, you didn’t know Mr. Trainor—father and 
I were just speaking about him. He’s been our guest a 
little less than a week. Well, you should hear the odd 
notions he has on idealism.” 

“A student and thinker, I dare say,’ I probed 
delicately. 

“Indeed, yes—and an extensive traveler, besides. 
He spends most of his time in foreign lands. He but 
recently returned here after three years in the Orient.”’ 

I remembered the mandarin lounging-robe and silk- 
brocaded slippers on the murdered man. 

“What a vast amount of interesting data he must 
have! I think I’ll mention him to my editor for an 
interview. A long-standing friend of the family, I 
suppose?” 

“Dick is one of the family, you might say,” she smiled. 
“Father is his fiscal agent—makes his investments, you 
know. He’s very wealthy—’”’ , 

She paused, for Hadderman was reéntering the room. 
Singularly enough, he came in by the door out of which 
he had thrown his cast-off clothes—and which I believed 
opened into a passageway leading to the rear of the 
mansion. There was another entrance to the den, then, 
which I had overlooked. But I paid little attention to 
this discovery, in view of what I had learned: that 
Hadderman handled Dick Trainor’s money! 

“Well?” said the banker, as he rejoined us, looking 
first at Irene and then at me. I was struck by the fact 
that his looks and manner were different. He seemed 
relieved. 

“You didn’t give us an opportunity to get started, 
daddy,” laughed the girl. “We were just skirmishing—”’ 

“I’m afraid you’ve been imposing on Mr. Manning’s 
good nature. He has his duties to perform, and the night 
is getting well advanced,”’ he interrupted. “If you don’t 
mind, my dear;——I’m sure Mr. Manning will excuse you, 
—he and I'll take up this matter alone and get it over 
with.”’ 

She smiled cordially as she extended her hand to me. 
Her father put his arm around her and walked with her 
to the door, and kissed her on each cheek. 

Hadderman stood in the entrance where Irene had 
left him, listening for some sound to assure himself that 
she was safe in her room. Presently the distant closing of 
a door upstairs reached my ears. He swung on his heel 
then, and came leisurely toward me, his hands in his 
pockets. Seating himself, he brought out his cigarette- 
case, opened it, and offered it to me. 

“Smoke?” 

__I took one, and watched him curiously as he held a 
lighted match for my benefit. He had undergone a 


complete change. In those confident amber eyes that 
now looked into mine there was not the faintest expression 
of the murder-mad man who had threatened my life 
within the last hour. Briefly, Lawrence Hadderman was 
his own self again—the quiet, compelling, courteous man 
of affairs whom Progressville knew and respected. 

“Manning,” he said easily, “I have altered my plans. 
The little proposition I made you is off.” 

I couldn’t credit my ears. I stared at him in astonish- 
ment. What new trap was he going to spring now? 

“Then we’re back to where we began, Mr. Hadder- 
man, and all this talk has been for nothing,” I summarized. 

He smiled rather cynically. 

“No, we’re not. And I’m about to explain to you 
why—” The door-bell rang kitchenward, interrupting 
him. ‘‘Now who do you suppose that is—at this hour?” 
he muttered, half to himself. 

I shook my head, though I entertained certain sus- 
picions, the truth of which were directly borne out when 
the ring was repeated twice, loud and insistently, accom- 
panied by a sharp rapping on the door—the beating of a 
patrolman’s night-stick. The climax of the night was 
reached! 

Hadderman gave me an odd look, then rose to answer 
the summons. I followed him out, and was standing a 
few paces behind him when he opened the door. The 
wind swept in, bringing with it the two plain-clothes men, 
O’Neill and Dwyer, the “harness” cop Elliott, - and 
Barnacles Thurston, our water-front reporter, their 
rain-coats dripping. 

“Awful sorry to disturb you this way, Mr. Hadder- 
man,” apologized O’Neill, with a hard look at me. “We 
understood that somebody here hollered murder over 
the ‘phone, and—” He paused, sniffing the air like a 
bird-dog. “There’s a gun been fired off, ain’t they?” 


T this critical juncture, a tall, somber individual of 

middle age, whom I suspected was the butler, though 

he was not garbed in livery, emerged hurriedly out of the 

darkness of the hall behind us, brushed past me, and 
came to stiff attention before the banker. 

“Pardon, sir! I had not expected— It is so late, sir. 

I hope everything is all right, sir,” he said in hollow tones. 


,’ 


“Perfectly, Cummings,” nodded Hadderman, and 
turned to O’Neill. “Why, yes, officer. We had a thrilling 
little experience, rather unnerved me at the time. A 
burglar, I imagine. He clambered in through the front 
window, and—I had left Mr. Manning telephoning in 
my den. When I returned, I found the robber standing 
in the doorway, his revolver pointed at Mr. Manning. I 
rushed up to my room, armed myself, and came back. 
But he had heard me, and started to flee. The front door 
was open, and I just got a glimpse of him going down the 
steps, and fired from where I stood—the entrance into 
the library. Nothing is missing—I thought the incident 
so trifling, I didn’t bother about calling your office, 
though I had my man here search the grounds in the 
belief that I had wounded the fellow.” 

“Quite so, sir,” substantiated Cummings. “I’m 
afraid you did not hit him, sir.” 

“Come with me, gentlemen!”’ said the banker. He led 
the way into the living-room to show the visitors the 
window through which the fictitious burglar had broken 
in. I was speechless, and for the instant all I could do 
was to stand and gape after Hadderman. Barnacles’ 
voice recalled me: 

“‘Hair-breadth escape, eh, Lest? Coles couldn’t get a 
line on you and sent me out. Better call him up. What’s 
the matter?” 

“Murder!” I burst out, back of my hand. “Hadder- 
man killed a man—shot him. He’s stretched out in the 
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Tip the cops off to 


den—off the library, to the righi. 
I'll explain 


search the house: don’t give the reason. 
why later.” 

“You mean, he croaked the burglar?” whispered 
Barnacles. 

“The burglar story is a myth. He’s bulling O'Neill. 
It’s premeditated murder. Here comes Dwyer. Suggest 
looking over the premises—but don’t let Hadderman hear 
you. He’s smooth as— Make it snappy!” 
’  Barnacles stared at me, incredulously wide-eyed. 

“Say! Are you—how do you get that way?” he 
asked, implying that he placed small credence in my 
allegation. However, he stepped up to the detective, 
murmured a few words to him, and got a nod of approval. 

Hadderman now reappeared from the living-room, 
chatting and laughing with O’Neill and Elliott. 

“You're easy, Lest, I must say,” said the former, 
kidding me. “You let a guy get the drop on you— 
Why.didn’t you come the Bill Hart stuff on him?” 

“Sometimes we can’t do what we'd like to, O’Neill,” I 
replied. Right then I preferred to abide by developments. 

Hadderman caught me up. “A very philosophical 
frame of mind—and a safe one, Mr. Manning.” 

At Dwyer’s request to look around, the banker went 
forward, preceded by Cummings switching on the lights. 
Barnacles dropped back to my side. 

“Are you giving it to me straight, Lest? 
believe it! Who's the bird he shot?” 

“Search me—I never saw him before. He’s dressed in 
a lounging-robe and slippers. He was sitting in the den, 
reading. Shot right over the left eye. The old boy 
trained his gat on me, and I gave Coles the S-O-S. We've 
got to keep this away from the Courier-News, Barnacles, 
if we have to drug the bulls to do it. This is the property 
of the Times, by virtue of discovery.” 

He did not reply, but I saw that he was studying me 
narrowly, as if he had grave doubts as to my mental 
soundness. 


I can’t 


T last the three police officers, leisurely stalking from 

one room to the other, reached the closed door of 

the den. The impassive Cummings turned the knob and 

pressed the light button. We all crowded into the little 

room, and I glanced expectantly down at the floor where 

I had seen the dead man lying, and got the biggest 
shock of the night. ° 

The corpse was gone! The pool of blood had vanished 
from the rug—or was this another rug?—and there wasn’t 
a sign to mark where it had been! Nor was the maroon- 
colored volume in evidence, even. 

I tore my eyes away from the floor to look at Hadder- 
man. He was explaining to his audience of three why he 
believed the police of Progressville were entitled to a 
raise in pay, interrupting himself just long enough to 
signal the butler for liquid refreshments. His listeners 
were hanging on his words, aglow at the prospect of a sip 
of the Hadderman hospitality. I felt a tug at my sleeve, 
and found Barnacles slyly motioning me out of the room. 
We walked into the library together. 

“Well? I hope you’ve had your little joke. 
the big idea?”’ he said. 

I riveted my eyes on him. 

“As sure as I’m standing here before you, old man, 
there was a corpse on. the floor of that den at nine 
o'clock.” 

He returned my look. “You're positive about that, 
Lest? To be candid with you—well, it don’t seem 
credible. This man is too wise, too prominent, to do 
murder—in his own home. Just consider that! It isn’t 
possible you——”’ 

“Imagined it?” I finished for him. “Look here, you 


What’s 


know me well enough to believe that when I tell you [ 
saw a corpse in there, I saw it!” 

“Tf it was there—why, there isn’t a trace of blood, 
even—it would show glaringly on that light rug. You’! 
have a swell time making the cops swallow that stuff. 
Where is the body—the indications?” 

“The body has been removed, Barnacles,”’ I said 
impressively. “While he was entertaining me in this 
room with a lot of clever acting, somebody was stealthily 
removing the evidence—changing rugs. I may look 
bugs, but I’m not!” 

“Very well; for the sake of argument, I’ll concede 
everything, Lest. What are you going to do about it? 
Walk in there and accuse him? What a razzing that trio 
would give you! You'd better devote a little calm 
thought to the matter. Murder doesn’t outlaw—you can 
swear to a warrant any old time, but go slow with a big 
gun like Hadderman.”’ 

There was considerable common sense and tact in 
what Barnacles said, and I decided to follow his sugges- 
tion. I would lay the whole case before Coles, for one 
thing. 

“Let’s not wait for the cops,” I said. “We'll walk 
over and catch a car. I’m going to tell you the wildest 
yarn you ever heard.” 

As we headed for the hall, Hadderman’s cheery voice 
halted us. He came out of the den and approached us 
with the air of a cordial host. 

“Won’t you boys have a little nightcap before you 
go?—it’s miserable weather out,” he smiled.’ 

We excused ourselves on the ground that we did not 
drink—which may or may not have been true. I, for 
one, was not in the frame of mind to discuss nightcaps 
with a man who, from everything I could gather, had 
deliberately killed his guest or been a party to the crime. 

“I am very pleased you came—both of you,” he went 
on genially. “The Morning Times is an excellent news- 
paper. As I told Mr. Spencer, the publisher, what par- 
ticularly commends it is that it never prints unverified 
news—and, by the way, that’s a sure safeguard against 
libel suits.” He had been addressing me, and now he 
turned to Barnacles. “It must be a rough night on the 
bay, Mr. Thurston. Any disasters—first-page stories?” 

‘Nothing except another smuggling plot, and that’s 
an every-day occurrence,” said Barnacles. 

Chatting jovially, the banker escorted us to the door 
and bade us good night. As he shook hands with me, he 
dropped my revolver and flash-light into my rain-coat 
pocket. 


ESSE COLES, city editor of the Progressville Morning 

Times, was a regular fellow—congenial, entertaining, 
bohemian, notwithstanding his occasional streak of 
detestable crabbiness ‘‘on”’ the desk. News-broke in the 
broadest sense of that compound, he was impervious to 
shock, turning no mental hand-springs over such trite 
trifles in cosmic evolution as assassinations of crowned 
heads, earthquakes, riot calls, and Sunday automobile 
collisions—though it was a matter of common knowledge 
in the editorial rooms that no rumor was so extravagantly 
improbable but he considered it worth tracing down. 

The point that I wish to make is that Jesse Coles 
believed nothing impossible, and most of what did occur 
deserving of no more mention in the Morning Times than 
there are words in the patriotic stenographer’s roundelay, 
“‘Now is the time for all good men—’”’ 

When Barnacles Thurston and I turned into News- 
paper Alley, the storm had done its worst and was 
reluctantly retiring into the northwest. During our trip 
in from the Hadderman mansion, I had given Barnacles 
the full details of my experience, and I noticed that I 
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succeeded in 
making an im- 
pression on him. 
@ Coles had 
just about clear- 
ed his desk for 
the night when 
I walkedin. He 
frowned at me. 

“I’ve got a steel-jacketed alibi,” I began, awk- 
wardly enough—for, from a news-getting standpoint, 
I had squandered away the evening. “If you'll let me 
do my explaining over a cup of coffee- 

“Knock out that Laurel Club junk,” he cut in curtly. 
“Clem Leythrope just called you up; he wants to get in 
touch with you.” 


7 , 


_ [I sat at my typewriter and pounded outapre- 
tentious account of the anniversary jinks, Barnacles 
stood at a table near by, carefully glancing over the 
Times files for two weeks back. As I turned in my copy 
to Coles and reéntered the local room, the water-front 
man motioned me over. 

“Say, I can’t find a Trainor arrival either in society or 
news, Lest. Funny that a rich globe-trotter being enter- 
tained by Hadderman wouldn’t get some kind of mention, 
isn’t it?” 

“Are you sure? How about hotel arrivals? Perhaps—” 

“Look them over yourself. There’s a Ralph Bellamy 
—a bank official—spent last week-end at the Hadder- 
mans’. That’s the only he-guest credited to them.” 

“Ralph Bellamy,” I repeated, imprinting the name 
on my mind. 

Shortly afterward Coles joined us, and we struck 
out for our favorite corner table in Java Jake’s, a 
block away. I plunged into my story, related it detail by 














detail, from the time 
I talked with Ley- 
thrope at the Laurel 
Club and _ learved 
of the banker’s last- 


I watched Hadderman noiselessly unlock the door of the den minute withdrawal 


from the jinks pro- 

gram, up to the moment that Barnacles and I followed 
the police into Hadderman’s den, and my discovery that 
the body of the murdered man had been removed. 

Our ham and eggs got stone-cold before I finihesd, for 
I dwelt at length on Hadderman’s clever strategy to 
gain time—his threat to charge me with the shooting of 
his guest, his obvious purpose being to force me to accept 
his bribe and leave the country, and his subsequent 
retraction of the offer when—as I now felt definitely 
certain—he found that the corpse had been removed. 

For some moments Coles nibbled thoughtfully. 

“You've got a corker mystery story on your hands, 
Lest, but it doesn’t mean anything—yet. We can’t use 
it in its present form,” he said at last. “Besides, I guess 
you know what you're up against, don’t you? How can 
you swear to a warrant charging Hadderman with 
murder? You don’t know he’s guilty. And you wouldn’t 
get anywhere in this burg, accusing its pet candidate for 
U. S. Senator of deliberately killing his guest. Think 
that over! Again, suppose you laid the case before the 
authorities for investigation. Here’s Chief of Police 
Dunn, who owes his job to Hadderman; the District 
Attorney’s office is Hadderman-controlled; Sheriff Noo- 
nan’s brother is legal adviser of the First National Bank. 
You’re bucking an honest-to-goodness pull, son—and 
he’s the people’s fair-haired boy. He’s sewed you up. 
However, I don’t believe he’s your man.” 
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“No? Say, Jesse, I want to take a flyer at this thing. 
Let me follow it up and I'll land you a scoop that’ll jolt 
our long-suffering subscribers with fifty-seven varieties 
of thrills.” 

“Go ahead,” smiled Coles—he always encouraged 
enthusiasm among the members of his staff. 

“To hear this bird talk, you’d think Senator Loggan 
was crossing his palm to discredit the rival aspirant, eh, 
Jesse?” chuckled Barnacles. ‘‘I’m betting a dollar to a 
dime the scoop blows up in the making.” 

“You’re on!” I snapped him up. “Now, here’s my 
theory: Dick Trainor is the murdered man’s name, 
unquestionably. It’s a cinch that Hadderman lied to his 
daughter when he told her Trainor had been summoned 
to San Francisco by telegram. Hadderman handles 
Trainor’s money, the girl said—makes his investments. 
Trainor returns after an absence of three years in the 
Orient—unexpectedly—and demands an accounting. 
Hadderman has been misappropriating his funds. 

“‘What’s his easiest way out of a desperate fix? He’s 
in the race for Senator, remember! A shot within walls 
on a blustering stormy night, when Irene and the servants 
are gone, the neighborhood attending the Laurel Club 
racket. The time, place, and opportunity are ideal. 
Hadderman cancels his city-beautiful effusion—at the 
last moment, mind you—to do the job,.and his butler is 
in on it! Hadderman is outside, slopping around in the 
rain, looking to dispose of the body—bury it in the garden, 
most likely—when I blunder on the scene. And I sit 
there like a poor fish and swallow his bunk.” 


W* talked a few minutes longer, until several 
members of the Courier-News staff joined our 
party. Saying something about having to get up early 
next morning, I left. 

Suddenly I remembered that Coles had told me to get 
in touch with Clem Leythrope. I hurried over to a 
taxicab office near at hand and called up his home 
number. He answered almost immediately. 

“T’ve been waiting for you, Manning. Can you come 
out?” he asked. 

“Tt’s after one, Clem. Won't to-merrow do?” 

“This can’t wait. I’d appreciate the favor. I'll stand 
the cab fare.”’ 

“Tt isn’t that. All right!” 

[ hung up. What particularly decided me was that, 
since Leythrope lived only two blocks from Lawrence 
Hadderman, I'd stroll over, after my talk with him, and 
glance around the banker’s mansion. Rather a daring 
step to take at this unearthly hour—it was nearly one 
o’clock—in a restricted residential section, but you must 
bear in mind that I was launching on an investigation 
into a murder mystery, single-handed, against the odds of 
money and influence, not alone for the news value in it, 
but that my discoveries might aid me in seeing the ends of 
justice served. What I needed was incontrovertible 
evidence—the corpse! 

I jumped into a taxicab, gave the driver Leythrope’s 
address, and went speeding away over much the same 
route I had traveled the first part of the night. The rain 
had stopped; the wind had subsided. A sliver of moon 
was rising over the distant range, struggling through an 
‘ ocean of choppy white clouds. Singularly enough, 
Leythrope was out on the sidewalk, pacing up and down. 
I dismissed the cab. 

“Good Lord, I’m glad you came, Manning!” said the 
jeweler, as he led the way up the walk to the house. 

“Anything wrong?” I asked, looking at him 
sharply. 

“I don’t know, old man. I’m afraid— Wait till we 
get inside. I was going to call up the police, but the 


scandal—and there mightn’t be anything to it. Then I 
thought of you—I knew you’d help me out.” 

We crossed the wide veranda and entered the house 
—a large bungalow. The living-room stretched across 
the front of the dwelling. 

He led the way to the fireplace, motioned me to a 
seat, and indicated a silver casket of monogramed 
cigarettes. I could see by the soft light from the bracket 
incandescents that his face was pale, working nervously. 

“You're badly stirred up, Clem,” I said. ‘“Let’s have 
this thing—get it off your mind.” 

“Of course, it’s not necessary for me to say that I 
don’t want it to go any further, Manning. Our best 
friends often misinterpret our motives, you know.” 

I nodded. 

“Well, here’s the incident just as it happened. Judge 
it for yourself. I reached home rather late—had some 
matters to attend to at the club. I was just about to 
turn in when the telephone rang. I answered it. It was 
a woman’s voice. ‘Is that you, Clem?’ she called, in 
hoarse, frightened tones. ‘Yes,’ I replied, and before I 
could inquire who it was speaking, she cried breathlessly, 
‘Come quick! Something terrible has happened. She 
broke off just there. I heard the telephone instrument 
crash, as if it had dropped to the floor, and sounds of a 
scuffle and the voice of a man. They ceased presently, 
and somebody hung up the receiver.” 

“And you recognized the woman’s voice?” 

“That’s what I don’t know. While most of the women 
in our set call me ‘Clem,’ I was dead certain this was Irene 
Hadderman. In fact, I didn’t even stop to question it— 
I grabbed my hat and ran. But when I got to the 
Hadderman house I found it dark—not a light burning.”’ 

“Did you look around?” 

“Some minutes, yes. I made a detour of the premises. 
See, I was prepared for an emergency!” He pulled open 
the drawer of a little stand at his elbow, and brought out 
a .38-caliber revolver, pearl handle, and provided with a 
silencer. “Anyway, I wasn’t taking any chances. But 
everything was so quiet and as it should have been that I 
grew doubtful. I came back and tried to find out from 
the operator who rang up; but I had delayed it too long.” 
He thrust the gun back into the drawer. 

While he talked I decided against revealing to him 
what I had seen in Hadderman’s den. 

“And you called me instead of the police. It seems to 
me, Clem, that you’ve covered the ground as well as | 
could,” I said, with a smile. : 

“This is more in your line, Manning. Confidentially, 
I’m—I’m courting Miss Hadderman, and I’m worried— 
up in the air. Of course, as I just told you, I am in doubt 
that it was she who called up. But— What do you 
suggest? The old man is so touchy—I’m like a kid in 
affairs of this kind, Manning,’’ he finished weakly. 

I looked at him and noted his quite obvious appre- 
hension, accentuated by his pallor and nervous eyes. But 
I placed no special significance on it until some time later. 

“T’ll tell you what I'll do, Clem. I'll scout around 
there. If I’m not back in half an hour, you'll know I’ve 
gone home to bed. How’s that?” 

“That’s mighty decent of you, old chap. Be assured 
that I'll repay the favor,” he said—considerably relieved, 
I thought. 

He accompanied me out to the sidewalk. As I wished 
him good night, a thought flashed through my mind. 

“By the way, do you happen to know a Dick Trainor 
—been visiting the Haddermans? Recently came from 
the Orient, I understand.” 

“Trainor? Never heard of him. There was a Mr. 
Bellamy—I didn’t meet him, but I’ve seen him. He only 
visited a few days.” 
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“Describe him. Reporter’s curiosity, Clem.” 
“He’s the average business man. Tall, dark com- 
plexion, black hair, smooth shaved, wears glasses, about 
your build, and forty-five or so. Miss Hadderman told 
me he was—a cashier, if I remember right.” 

So Bellamy was not the murdered man! Moreover, 
my theory that Hadderman had killed Dick Trainor as a 
way to clear himself from some desperate financial 
predicament stoad out in my mind. Strange that Clem 
Leythrope did not know Trainor! Oddly enough, also, 
no mention of his visit appeared in the Times. Perhaps 
the banker had so schemed it that Trainor’s coming to 
Progressville could never be traced. 


DROVE of wild thoughts galloped through my 

brain as I hurried from Leythrope’s toward the 
Hadderman mansion. The jeweler’s information was of 
small moment. It simply went to show that Irene had 
discovered the corpse after the police left, and had turned 
to Leythrope for assistance. It seemed no less reasonable 
to suppose that her father had heard her distracted tele- 
phoning, and interfered. Somehow, I could but feel sorry 
for her. But Leythrope’s lack of initiative lowered my 
estimation of him. He had appealed to me—a police 
reporter—to play proxy for him. He didn’t care to take 
the chance of being caught prowling around the house 
at two in the morning. It might not look just right. 

Leythrope lived on a cross-street, half a block from 
Newport Boulevard. I turned into the latter, and shortly 
reached the Hadderman place a block and a half farther 
on. This time I did not halt in the driveway. The sliver 
of moon gave me just the right amount of light for gum- 
shoeing purposes; the wind rust!ed the shrubbery 
sufficient to drown any noise I might make. It was a 
rash thing to do, perhaps, but I intended to find the body 
of the murdered man if I possibly could. Once that grim 
object was in the hands of the authorities, my story would 
carry. weight. It would force an investigation, and 
Cummings, the butler, could be arrested and quizzed. I 
wasn’t sure, but I believed that the fellow had removed 
the ghastly evidence from the den while Hadderman 
played fast and loose with me in the library. Cummings, 
then, under a proper grilling, would break down and 
confess what he knew—they all did. 

I managed stealthily to reach the east side of the 
house. There was a light in the den. I could just make 
out its dim reflection through the drawn blinds, doubtless 
coming from the shaded desk lamp—which accounted for . 
the fact that Leythrope had not seen it, I told myself. 

A hedge of flowering plants and trees offered me a con- 
cealed approach to the windows of the little room. I 
went forward cautiously, and paused beneath them, 
listening. A woman was talking in agitated tones—it 
was Irene Hadderman. I couldn’t catch her words, nor 
those of her father, who replied excitedly. A feverish dis- 
cussion was taking place between them, and I glanced 
about and found where I could draw myself up to a 
precarious foothold under one of the window-sills. This 
I promptly did, and pressed my ear against the pane. 

“You should have told Mr. Manning the truth,” I 
heard Irene say in despairing tones, after a short pause. 
“You leave a newspaperman with the impression— 
Can’t you see! Merciful heaven, what a terrible—” 

“You don’t seem to understand,” came Haddetrman’s 
subdued, fierce voice. ‘The situation was desperate, I 
tell you. Thank God, it’s out of here—”’ 

“Oh, I’m just sick—bewildered, terrified over this 
horrible happening. I don’t know what to think! 
Daddy! Daddy! Please tell me, are you sure—” 

_ “Trene! I'll not warn you again about your cursed 
insinuations. I amin no mood to-night to— Go back to 
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bed! I'll have Cummings wait up till I return. I'll not 
be gone more than an hour.”’ 
“Dear, listen to me!”’ she said, half sobbing. “God 


knows, I’m not accusing you. But can’t you see that 
you—that you are evasive, that you don’t seem able to 
explain satisfactorily? I hear voices, and happen te 
look out of my window, and see three men—one of them 
a policeman—leaving the house. And hurrving down- 
stairs to find out the trouble, I hear you and Cummings 
talking in guarded tones about having taken a dead man 
out by the back door. Daddy, please don’t misinterpret 
my words! But why were you so furious with me because 
I wanted to get Clem here to help? And you say the 
man is a.stranger. Who is he—what was he doing in 
your den? Why don’t you speak? Father, where is Dick 
Trainor? Why don’t you notify the police?” 

She asked the last two questions in hoarse, tragic 
tones. 

“Hush! Do you want some cne to— I told you I 
didn’t know who committed this frightful deed. As 
God is my judge, Irene! It’s a mystery—awful, revolt- 
ing! But there are certain circumstances that would 
breed a doubt in people’s minds; and my political enemies 
would make capital of it—hurt my senataqyial candidacy, 
perhaps ruin my campaign. All I know is that when I 
came downstairs, dressed to go to the Laurel Club, I 
found the—the man dead. I was horrified. I couldn’t 
leave that awful thing in the house alone. The servants 
might learn of it, something might happen, and there 
was the danger of an exposé. Think of the scandal! A 
man murdered under mysterious circumstances in banker 
Hadderman’s home, while his daughter and the servants 
were away! Fortunately, Cummings had not gone down- 
town yet. I saw a light in his room, and I could trust 
him—Patton recommended him highly. I rang up 
Leythrope and canceled my talk, and—then that infernal 
reporter got into the house—’”’ 

“You're deceiving me, daddy,” broke in the girl 
wildly. ‘‘You’re keeping something from me! I can see 
it in your eyes. You're frightened. You know who— 
who did it. Tell me! Oh, what shall we do? What shall 
we do?” 

“‘There’s—there’s no sense in making a scene, Irene,” 
[ heard him reply, rather unsteadily. “I have taken every 
precaution against the matter becoming known. If 
Manning is indiscreet enough to talk, he'll regret it. 
He’s the only person we have to fear. I was thinking I'd 
better see him again—”’ 

“But you didn’t answer my question. Where is Dick 
Trainor? Look at me, daddy! Is Dick—’”’ 


UST at this interesting point of Irene’s questioning 
J came a wholly unlooked-for and startling interruption 
that almost proved the ultimate end of Lester Manning, 
eavesdropper, and threw the banker and his daughter 
into a panic. There was a subdued sound in the garden 
behind me—the “‘pock”’ of a silencer on a revolver—and 
my hat flew off, and the window-pane against which I 
held my ear splintered into fragments, as a bullet grazed 
my head and buried itself somewhere inside the den. 
Irene screamed and a shout broke from Hadderman. 

I tumbled eff my perch in a hurry, just as a second 
ill directed message of death tore its way into the boards 
of the house. Instantly I had located the spot from where 
the unknown marksman was firing. Some twenty paces 
away, paralleling the side of the mansion, was a line of 
hemlocks, evidently planted by Hadderman as a wind- 
break. Out of this dense growth, at a point directly 
opposite me, I saw, by: the dim light of the moon, a white 
hand protruding—gripping a glinting revolver. 

|To be concluded| 
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How Our Forefathers Settled a 


Problem 


The Story of Adventurous Americans Who Captured a Moslem City 


By Daniel Henderson 


Illustrations by Joseph A. Maturo 


URKEY’S sudden and astonishing return to power 

has not only created a new question for over- 

burdened Europe, but has also given the United 

States a Near East problem that will not down. 
American citizens have established themselves in the 
dominions of Islam; American colleges and missionary 
enterprises rise amidst resurgent Mohammedanism. If 
Americans are molested, if American interests are placed 
in jeopardy, what will the United States say to the 
imperious Moslem? 

With such problems looming up, let us go back to a 
time when the flickering galaxy of stars in our nation’s 
earliest flag first came in contact with the crescent. 
Americans were of two opinions then, just as they are 
now; but some men met the situation with what we in our 
day call Roosevelt- 
ian firmness-—Cap- 
tain William Eaton, 
for instance, a hero 
too long forgotten. 

When the United 
States was evolving 
into a nation—when 
the navies of Great 
Britain and France 
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~ Before them lay 
city of 
Derne, ruled by 
the Bashaw of 
Tripoli 


had set themselves to the task of suppressing the young 
upstart of the western world—the Moslem rulers of Bar- 
bary, on the northern coast of Africa, also flung a gage to 
our government, and let it be known that those adven- 
turous Yankee skippers who were passing their coasts on 
purpose to share in the rich commerce of the Orient must 
pay tribute. To exact the tribute, they captured our 
ships and enslaved hundreds of American sailors. In 
answer to their challenge, and to free our countrymen 
from Turkish slavery, a little American force under 
Captain Eaton landed in the African desert and pro- 
ceeded upon the thrilling and desperate campaign set 
forth in these pages. 


He Was A DartTmMouTtH MAN 


LLIAM EATON was born on a farm in Connec- 

ticut. Though his parents were poor, he managed 
to save enough money to begin his studies at Dartmouth 
College. He was forced to obtain a leave of absence in 
order that, by teaching school, he might earn enough 
to pursue his studies. Due to difficulties at home, he 
was forced to prolong his school-teaching, and it was 
not until two years later that he was able to return to 
Dartmouth. With his pack suspended from a staff 
thrown over his shou!der, young Eaton started 
on foot for Hanover. 

In his pack were a change of linen and a few 
articles that he expected to sell on his journey. 
When he reached Northfield his money gave out, 
and he was in despair. He began, however, to 
offer his pins, needles, and other notions for sale, 
and with the proceeds he was able to go on to 
Dartmouth. Here he was received with great 
kindness by President Wheelock, and here he 
/ pursued his studies, handicapped, however, by 

sickness and the necessity of teaching school in 
town. At last, in August, 1790, he received his 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
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He then resumed 
teaching, but quitted 
this work when he was 
chosen clerk in the House 
of Delegates of Vermont. 
In March, 1792, he was 
appointed captain in the 
army of the United States, 
and was assigned to duty 
at Pittsburgh and later 
at Cincinnati. 


A YANKEE AT THE 
Court oF TuNISs 


N 1798 Captain Eaton 

was appointed consul 
to Tunis, a position that 
paved the way for his 
military activities against 
Tripoli when the United 
States went to war against 
that country. From the 
day of his arrival, Eaton 


found himself involved 
in a net of Oriental 
intrigue. 


Before he went to 
Tunis, the interests of the 
United States had been 
looked after by a French 
resident, Joseph Etienne 
Famin. The English 
consul at Tunis, Major 
Magre, warned Captain 
Eaton at their first meet- 
ing not to place confi- 
dence in Famin, stating 
that he was a dangerous 
man who would set traps 
for his successor. Cap- 
tain Eaton soon learned 
that the Frenchman had 
protested to the Bey 
against the United States 
establishinga consul there 
“to keep the bread out of 
his mouth.” 

Eaton found that 
Famin had never resisted 
the exorbitant demands 
made by the Bey upon 
the treasury of the United 
States, and suspected him 
of reaping a profit from 
the costly gifts sent by 
the United States to pla- 
cate the greedy ruler. 
Famin declared to the 
Bey that Eaton was 
nothing but a vice-consul, 


Consul-General O’Brien at Algiers, 


and that he had been 


Tunis to spy upon the court. 

At last, when Eaton learned that 
the Frenchman had told the Bey 
that “the Americans were a feeble 


sect of Christians” and 


independence from England “was 


the gift of France,” Capt 


horsewhipped him in the marine 
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A Congressman’s Tribute 
to General Eaton 


“An army composed in part of Americans, but 
chiefly of the descendants of the ancient Grecians, 
Egyptians, and Arabians; in other words, an army 
collected from the four quarters of the globe, and 
led by an American commander to conquest and 
glory, is a phenomenon in military history cal- 
culated to attract the attention of the world, not 
only by its novelty, but by its real influence and 
consequence. It ought to be considered, too, that 
this army, notwithstanding the singularity of its 
organization and character, and the smallness of 
the number and its means, acted in a cause that 
might be thought to affect, at least in some remote 
degree, the general interest of mankind. Since 
the destruction of Cato and his little senate at 
Utica, the banner of freedom had never waved in 
that desert and barbarous quarter of the globe; 
and he who carried it so nobly, in the language of 
the resolution, through the desert of Libya, and 
placed it so triumphantly upon the African shore 
of the Mediterranean, deserves to be honorably 
distinguished by that country and that govern- 
ment to which the enterprise has added luster.” 

From a speech made by one of Vermont's first 

United States Representatives, JAMES ELLIOTT. 
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gate of Tunis, before a 
crowd of Moslems. 

Famin demanded of 
the Bey that Eaton be 
punished. 

“How dare you lift 
your hand against a sub- 
ject of mine?” the Bey 
demanded of Eaton. 

The Captain replied 
“that Famin had sought 
to betray him, and had 
tried also to betray the 
Bey. He brought forth 
a paper, and rienared to 
read an expos..2 of 
Famin’s intrigues. 

“Hear him call } our 
prime minister and his 
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“We are bound across this gloomy desert,’ said General Eaton, ‘‘on pursuits 
vastly different from those that lead fanatics to Mecca; we go to liberate three 
hundred Americans from the chains of barbarism’”’ 
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} “How dare you lift your 
hand against a subject 
of mine?” the Bey 
demanded 
of Eaton 












mercantile agents a set of thieves and robbers!” exclaimed 
Capton Eaton. 


“Mercy! Forbearance!” cried Famin. 

“Yes, thieves and robbers! This is the man of your 
confidence!” ‘ 

The consul went on to tell the Bey that Famin had 
blabbed his secrets to a woman, who had repeated them 
to others, so that all the town knew that he was playing 
a double game with the Americans, and increasing the 
misunderstandings that had arisen between the American 
representative and the court. 

Famin, trembling, began an address in Arabic. 

“Speak French!’ commanded the Bey, frowning. 

The ruler was at last convinced that the Frenchman 
was in the wrong. As Captain Eaton stalked out of 
court, the Bey said to his officials: 

“The American consul has been heated, but truly he 
had a reason. I have found him a very plain, candid 
man; and his concern for his fellow citizens is not a crime.”’ 

The consul’s troubles came to a head in March, 7803. 
Commodore Morris had been detained in port by the 


Bey because the American squadron, had seized a 
Tunisian vessel bound for Tripoli, with which country 
the United States was then at war. Consul Eaton had 
protested with more than his usual vigor against this 
outrage. The Bey ordered him to quit the court at once. 

“It is well,” replied Captain Eaton; “I am not dis- 
satisfied to quit a court where I have experienced little 
less than violence and indignity.” 

The consul returned to Washington, where he urged 
that a land campaign be waged against Tripoli, which 
now held three hundred American officers and sailors. 

The enterprise that Captain Eaton 
had on foot appears to-day to have been 
borrowed from a page of an Arabian 
romance. Hamet, elder brother of the 
reigning Bashaw of Tripoli, Joseph, had 
been treacherously driven from his throne 
by the latter and was now in exile. Cap- 
tain Eaton, while abroad, had interviewed 
the exile, and obtained his promise to join 
the United States in a movement against 
his brother. Hamet remained at Malta, 
while Eaton sailed for home to make plans. 

Meanwhile, Hamet wrote to President 
Jefferson asking his support. The Presi- 
dent agreed to send him, as a loan, some 
field artillery, a thousand stands of arms, 
and forty thousand dollars. Then news 
reached the United States government 
that Hamet had been forced by lack of 
supplies to flee to Egypt. 


A Desert MARCH 


HE Secretary of the Navy, Mr. 

Smith, authorized Eaton to organize 
an expedition that should codperate on 
land with our Mediterranean squadron, 
with the object of overthrowing Joseph 
Bashaw. The administration, however, 
was so fearful of conflicting with other 
activities of the campaign that it would 
give Eaton no orders in writing. If 
events turned out favorably for the United 
States, the government would acknowl- 
edge his aid; if the expedition failed of 
success, Eaton must be the scapegoat. 

In the summer of 1804 Eaton sailed 
on his mission, aboard the frigate John 
Adams, in company with the frigates 
Congress, Essex, and Constellation. Captain Murray, in 
command of the Gibraltar Squadron, had expressed his 
disapproval of the land expedition. Captain Eaton 
made a characteristic retort: 

“The government may as well send out Quaker 
meeting-house® to float about this sea as frigates with 
Murrays in command. The friendly salutes he may 
receive and return at Gibraltar mean nothing at Tripoli. 
Have we but one 7ruxton and one Siéerret in the United 
States?” 

Such an utterance goes far to show why Eaton was 
unpopular with navy men. 

Meanwhile, the frigate Philadelphia had been captured 
by the corsairs of Tripoli, and her officers and crew were 
held as slaves by Joseph Bashaw. “We go,” said Eaton, 
“to liberate three hundred Americans from the chains 
of barbarism.” 

Eaton proceeded to Alexandria, Egypt, where at last 
Hamet and a band of loyal Arabs joined him. 

On March 6, 1805, they broke camp and began the 
fifty days’ march across the desert. It was a journey 
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that required all of the grit the Americans could muster These two incidents, occurring within the short 
to carry on. Hunger and rebellion and the wavering period of three days, caused the Americans to look 
of Hamet himself had to be faced. Arab chiefs con- doubtfully at one another and to keep a strong guard at 
tinually had to be coaxed and bribed. There were eight night. 

Americans in the party besides General Eaton. The Soon another rebellion confronted the general. He 
rest of the force was composed of a party of twenty-five had then reached an ancient castle in the desert, called 
cannoneers and their three officers; thirty-eight Greek by the Arabs Masroscali. Here he found vestiges of old 
soldiers and their two officers; Hamet’s suite of ninety walls, gardens, and mansions, which showed that people 
men; and a party of Arab cavalry under the command of _ of refined tastes had lived there in the dim past. Nowa 
the Sheiks il Taiib and Mahamet, including the footmen few Arab families lived in tents among the ruins. 


and camel-drivers. The entire force numbered about Hamet, it was learned, had directed certain of his 
four hundred individuals. chiefs to proceed only to this place, and the Arabs had re- 
ceived no part of their promised pay. General Eaton’s 

Tue SHEIKS REBEL stock of cash was low, but he managed to borrow one 


hundred and forty dollars from the Christian officers and 

FTER one day’s march the first trouble occurred. men, and he turned over to Hamet six hundred and 
The owners of the camels and horses hired for seventy-three dollars, with which he settled the claims of 

the expedition demanded pay in advance. General the chiefs of the caravan. Upon this they agreed to 
Eaton foresaw that if the money were advanced they march two days more; but in the night all of the camel- 
would be in a position to desert if they became dissatisfied. drivers withdrew and turned their camels toward Egypt. 
He refused to comply with their demands; they became Hamet favored leaving the baggage at the castle and 
mutinous. To make matters worse, the Sheik il Taiib marching on in the hope of hiring other camels; but, as 
insinuated to them that if they performed their services he was now without cash, General Eaton rejected this 
without first receiving pay, the Americans would be apt advice, since it would mean proceeding without provisions 


to cheat them out of their wages. and with no money to obtain fresh supplies. 
General Eaton appealed to Hamet, but found him Then that mischief-maker, Sheik il Taiib, along with 
irresolute and despondent. At last General Eaton ge 
determined on a bold move. He ordered the Christians i” 
to take up their arms and to march back to Alexandria, a Res A 
threatening to abandon both the expedition and Hamet 7) ey oa gery 


unless the march proceeded at once. The march was 
resumed. 

After they had marched about seventy-five miles 
through low sand valleys and rocky desert plains, a 
courier arrived from some of Hamet’s friends at Derne. 
He informed the general that the province was arming 
to assist the cause. The caravan chanced to be near the _/ 
ruins of a castle of Greek design. Because of the good < 
news the Arabs entertained the trav- Aon 
elers with feats of horsemanship. They (St 
fired their rifles as they rode, but this \. 
sport came close to bringing on a 
serious disaster. . The foot Arabs, who 
were yet at a distance, bringing up the 





baggage, heard the firing, and thought rae 
the expedition had been attacked by © ~~<#d 

wild Arabs of the desert. Thereupon A 
they attempted to disarm and put tot ‘ 
death the Christians who were in their s=-~-~~<., shes 


party. One sage Arab advised them to = 
postpone the slaughter until they 
learned the cause of the firing. 
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sent from Tripoli to the defense of Derne, and they ki 
wanted assurances that our navy was at hand to help eu 
them. 


“We wiil delay for no messenger!’ General Eaton 
declared, “‘and as long as you halt here I will stop your 
rations.’”’ To his companions he said: “If they persist in 
their course, we will seize the castle, fortify ourselves, and 
send word to our fleet to send a naval expedition to our 
relief.’’ Then he added: “We have marched a distance 





of two hundred miles through an inhospitable waste of Me 
c world, but we are bound across this gloomy desert on j 
pursuits vastly different from those which lead fanatics "3 
to Mecca; we go to liberate the three hundred Americans i 


a. stand had had its effect. Fifty camels were assembled 
we by the sheiks and the march was resumed. 
The soldiers were the first Christians these wild 


in Tripoli from the chains of barbarism!” q 
Next morning it was found that General Eaton’s firm 
<S{__ people had ever seen. They laughed at the uniforms, 





’ , Ss=\, but showed great respect for the officers. The 
=4 polished arms filled them with amazement. The gold 

lace on the General’s hat, and his epaulettes, buttons, Pe 

and spurs fascinated them. %% 

These Arab tribes had never seen bread. The ‘A 
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Americans offered them hard biscuit. They broke it with Z 
their shepherds’ clubs or their hatchets and tasted it is 
gingerly. Then, liking the taste, they begged for more. 
One woman even offered her daughter to the General in 
exchange for a sack of it. The girl was about fourteen 
years old, with bright hazel eyes, black arched eyebrows, 
perfect teeth, and full red lips. General Eaton sternly 
informed the mother that Americans were not in the habit . 


of buying human beings. 5 
A Famine CRISIS } 
OW arose a crisis that indeed threatened the failure 
of the movement, and even the death of all of the : 
a Christian members of the expedit‘on. When the expedi- - 
: \ tion had reached a spot about ninety miles from Bomba, ' 
\ a famine arose. There was only sx days’ rations of rice, a 
no bread or meat or other rations. i 
General Eaton was anxious to move E 
forward toward Bomba as swiftly as 
\ possible. While the General was out f 
y of camp, however, Hamet ordered a 
ot the expedition to halt, and an- §& 
5 rt nounced that the troops needed a 
2 Hires day’s rest. The true reason for his act, 
= — it was learned, was that he might 
en send a courier to see whether the 
—— —_ ships were waiting at Bomba. 


The General stopped the rations 
— when he found that his army had 
SSS halted. Hamet, influenced by his 
— Arab host, prepared to march in a 
direction away from Derne. The 
Arabs tried to seize the weapons of the 
Christians, and General Eaton promptly called the Amer- 
icans to arms. They stood in a row before the magazine- 
tent, guarding the guns. When it seemed as if this 
danger had passed, the General ordered his men to 
proceed with the daily drill. Seeing this, an Arab chief 
shouted: 

“The Christians are preparing to fire on us!” 

Hamet put himself at their head, as if he feared that 
such was the General’s intention. 

General Eaton stood firmly facing the threatening 
host of Turks and Arabs. Around him clustered a little 
ee group: O’Bannon, Peck, Farquhar, Leitensdorfer, Selem 
First to raise the American flag in the Old World Aga, and the Greek officers. 
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[wo hundred mounted Turks and Arabs advanced 
in full charge against them. 





“Do not shoot until all hope of peace is gone—then 
sell your lives dearly!”’ advised General Eaton. 
The charging Arabs swerved and withdrew. Then 


thev came closer, and this time the Americans could see 
them selecting their targets. It seemed that the Chris- 
tians could not survive five minutes longer. An Arab 
snapped a pistol at the breast of one of the marines; 
providentially, it missed fire. If one bullet had been 
fired, war to the death would have resulted. 

“At the first shot, give them a volley!’ General 
Eaton ordered. 

At this critical instant one of Hamet’s officers ran 
out toward the mutineers and cried: 

“For God’s sake, do not fire! The Christians are our 
friends!” 

Then the General, although a column of muskets were 
aimed at his breast, approached Hamet and demanded of 
him how he could support such desperate acts. The 
Bashaw wavered. A chorus of furious whoops from the 
Arabs drowned the General’s voice. He waved his hand 
as a signal for attention, and in response some of the 
more kindly disposed chiefs rode before the Arabs with 
drawn sabers and ordered the infuriated tribesmen to 
fall back. 

The General reproached Hamet for his weakness, and 
his chief officer asked the Bashaw if he had lost his senses. 
The latter, in a fury, struck his officer with his drawn 
saber. The fracas began again, and had nearly reached 
its former heat when General Eaton seized Hamet by 
the arm and drew him away from his people. 

“Can it be,”’ the General exclaimed, “that you have 
forgotten who your true friends are and where your 
interests lie?” 

Hamet melted. He called the General his protector 
and friend, lamented that he had lost his temper so 
easily, and ordered the Arabs to disperse. 

General Eaton agreed to issue a ration of rice if 
Hamet’s promised march would be resumed early the 
next morning. This pledge was made and peace restored. 

While facing another insurrection, this time of the 
cannoneers, a courier arrived from Bomba with the news 
that the American ships were off both that place and 
Derne. This ended the mutiny, and so at last the caravan 
came to Bomba. 

There it was found that the vessel that had been 
seen had departed, and the fat was in the fire again, 






































with the Arabs abusing the Americans as impostors 
and infidels. 

The resourcefulness of General Eaton was equal to 
the occasion. He withdrew with the Christians to a high 
hill near by, and kept a huge fire burning on its crest all 
night. Next morning, as the Turks and Arabs were 
scattering, and as the end of the expedition seemed to be 
in sight, they saw from the top of the hill a sail. It was 
the United States ship Argus, with Captain Hull in 
command. The next day the sloop Hornet arrived, laden 
with provisions. 

The refreshed army marched on to Derne. 


THE CAPTURE OF DERNE 


"hae days after leaving Bomba, General Eaton en- 
camped on a height that overlooked Derne, and 
reconnoitered. He learned that the Governor of the place 
had decided to defend the city. He also found that the 
army Joseph Bashaw had sent from Tripoli was making a 
forced march to Derne, and might arrive before the return 
of the vessels, which had been blown out to sea in a gale. 
This information alarmed the Turks and Arabs. Hamet 
seemed to be ready for flight. The Sheik il Taiib, who 
had promised to prove himself a valiant man at Derne, 
quitted the camp. 

Several chiefs came out from Derne to assure Hamet 
of their fidelity to him. They told the Americans that 
the city was divided inte three departments; that two of 
these favored Hamet and one Joseph; but that the de- 
partment that favored the latter controlled the batteries. 

Under a flag of truce, General Eaton sent a friendly 
message to the Governor. The flag of truce was sent 
back to the General with this brief answer: 

“My head or yours!” 

“We shall see whose head it will be!” 
cried. 

The next morning the American warships Argus, 
Hornet, and Nautilus appeared, and on a signal stood in 
toward the city. The General immediately began the 
assault. The fleet sent a few guns ashore for service in 
the land movement, and then the three vessels opened 
fire on the city’s batteries. 

The Governor of Derne had mounted a battery of 
eight nine-pounders along the waterfront, had thrown 
up breastworks along the unprotected parts of the city, 
and had mounted howitzers on the terrace of his palace 
and on the roofs of certain buildings. 


General Eaton 
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The American expedition marched along the coast from Alexandria to Derne, and prepared to press on to Tripoli 
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General Eaton, in a detachment actively commanded 
by Lieutenant O’Bannon, consisting of six American 
marines, twenty-four cannoneers, twenty-six Greeks, and 
a few Arabs, attacked the temporary parapets that had 
been thrown up in the southeast section of the town. 
Hamet Bashaw attacked and captured an old castle on 
the southwest, and drew up his cavalry on this site. The 
enemy’s musketry was so warm that our troops were 
thrown into confusion. To counteract this, the General 
ordered a change. The infidels waged a guerrilla warfare, 
dashing out of their coverts, and then in retreat firing 
from behind every palm tree and partition-wall along 
their way. 

The battery had at 
last been silenced by 
the fire of the ship’s 
batteries. On went the 
Americans, passing 
through a shower of 
bullets from the walls 
of the houses; they 
reached the battery, 
wrested it from its de- 
fenders, and planted 
the American flag on 
the wall. Then they 
turned the guns on the 
enemy and drove them 
back into the houses, 
where they could fire 
at us only from behind 
walls. 

The Americans had 
been in possession of 


Derne about a week 
when the army sent 
from ‘Tripoli arrived 


and encamped on the 
ground they had oc- 
cupied. Meanwhile, 
General Eaton had for- 
tified the place as 
strongly as possible. 

The Tripolitans ad- 
vanced toward the city 
in order of battle; but 
when General Eaton 
marshaled his forces to 
meet them, they halted, 
conferred, and then re- 
tired. Word came to 
General Eaton that 
Hassien Bey, commander of the enemy’s forces, had 
offered six thousand dollars for his head, and double that 
sum if he were brought in a prisoner. For the heads of 
ordinary Christians thirty dollars had been offered. 

There came to the camp a Bedouin holy man who had 
once been befriended by the General. He whispered 
that two women, one in the General’s camp and one in 
Derne, had been employed by Hassien Bey to poison 
him. In payment for this service, they had already 
received presents of diamond rings. The holy man 
cautioned the General not to accept any presents of 
pastry, preserves, or fruit. 

At last the forces of Hassien Bey gave battle. He 
was assisted by Muhamed, Bey of Bengazi, Muhamed, 
Bey of Derne, and Imhamed, Bey of Ogna. Under them 
were one thousand mounted Arabs and two thousand 
Arabs on foot. On the night before, Muhamed had 
escaped from his sanctuary into Hassien Bey’s camp, and 
had told him that the number of Americans on shore were 
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far less than the Tripolitan chief had supposed; therefore 
the attack was made. 

About nine o’clock in the morning they appeared, 
under five standards, and attacked a detachment of 
about one hundred of Hamet Bashaw’s cavalry, who had 
been stationed a mile from town. The cavalry fought 
bravely, but was forced to retreat. The Argus and 
Nautilus trained their guns on the enemy, and the 
Americans in town bombarded them with the battery and 
field pieces; but by taking advantage of walls they 
penetrated the town quite up to the palace that sheltered 
Hamet Bashaw. Here they were met by a hot rifle fire 
from Hamet’s sup- 
porters; but they held 
their ground stub- 
bornly, determined to 
capture Hamet. 

The General was 
wondering whether, 
with the small force 
in charge of the bat- 
tery, he dare risk a 
sortie to defend Hamet, 
when fortunately a shot 
from one of our nine- 
pounders killed two 
mounted foemen near 
the palace. 

Instantly they 
sounded a retreat and 
fled from all quarters. 
Hamet’s cavalry pur- 
Sued them. In their 
flight they came again 
within range of the 
ships’ guns, and these 
poured into their ranks 
a galling fire. 

Hamet had his turn 
at open fighting a few 
days later, and ac- 
quitted himself nobly. 
The enemy appeared 
in great numbers on 
the heights overlooking 
the town, seeking a 
way to descend that 
would not expose them 
to the fire of the Ameri- 
cans’ guns. They 
found a pass, and 
started to descend to 
the plain below. Here Hamet’s cavalry met them, and 
as reinforcements joined each side, the battle increased 
in size until there were five thousand men engaged. The 
fighting lasted four hours, during which Hamet held his 
ground like a true general. It was a battle fought in the 
Barbary style, for the field of conflict was beyond the 
range of the Americans’ batteries. The victory belonged 
toHamet. The enemy lost fifty men killed and more than 
seventy were wounded. Of the forces of Hamet the 
killed and wounded amounted together to about fifty. 

Lieutenant O’Bannon was eager to lead the Americans 
and Greeks out to hold with bayonets the pass by which 
the enemy must retreat; but the General decided, 
very sensibly, that it would be unwise to leave the 
batteries undefended, since Hamet’s forces might suffer 
a reverse. 

The delay on the part of the fleet commander in send- 
ing supplies to Derne had begun to worry both the 
General and Hamet. General Eaton declared that if the 
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Derne, he might now be at Cape Mensurat, and fifteen 
days later at Tripoli. 

A spy now arrived from the enemy’s camp and in- 
formed the General that a courier had arrived, eleven 
days from Tripoli, with despatches from the reigning 
Bashaw, stating that he intended to make peace with the 
United States, even if he had to sell his wardrobe to do so. 

To create deeper consternation on the part of the 
General and Hamet, there came a letter from Commodore 
Barron which ordered Eaton to withdraw his support 
from Hamet. 

Hamet, when the contents were communicated to 
him, declared that “thus to abandon him here is not to 
have codperated with him, but with his rival!” 

The General, in a letter of protest to the Secretary of 
the Navy, pointed out that when Commodore Barron 
agreed to codperate with Hamet, there was no talk of 
the latter being used as a means of making peace with 
the reigning Bashaw: that nothing was talked of but 
chastisement. The example of Commodore Preble, he 
stated, had fired the squadron that relieved him with an 
ambition to punish Joseph Bashaw, and it was in the 
same spirit that he, General Eaton, was sent on his mis- 
sion to bring Hamet to the rear of the enemy. 

Success was in sight, Eaton wrote, when the adminis- 
tration decided that “a flag of truce, instead of our 
squadron, should be displayed in the enemy’s view.” 

Meanwhile, Colonel Lear had sailed from Malta to 
Tripoli, on the Essex. The white flag hoisted by Lear 
was answered ‘by the hoisting of a similar flag on the 
Bashaw’s castle. The terms agreed upon were that the 
United States was to pay him sixty thousand dollars for 
the ransom of the American captives remaining after an 
exchange of prisoners, man for man, had been made; that 
the American forces should withdraw from Derne, per- 
suading Hamet to go with them; and that in the course 
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aid and supplies he had hoped for had been awaiting him at 
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of time Joseph was to restore to Hamet his wife and 
children. The articles were signed on board the Constitu- 
tion. A salute of twenty-one guns was then fired by the 
Bashaw’s battery and answered by the Constitution. The 
people of the city crowded to the wharves to celebrate 
the making of peace. The released American officers 
and sailors ran to the wharves to leap into the barges 
that were to take them out of the hated town. 

General Eaton’s campaign had caused the reigning 
Bashaw to reduce his demands on the United States, and 
if the expedition had continued from Derne to Tripoli, 
there is little doubt that, in his anxiety to save himself, 
he would have submitted to any terms the United States 
proposed. There was little cause for wonder that the 
people of the United States were surprised at the disad- 
vantagous peace and that Lear was publicly blamed by 
certain congressmen. A fair-minded officer who held a 
high place in the Mediterranean Squadron is reposted to 
have summed up the matter thus: 

“Eaton was running away with the honor of the 
Tripolitan war. Between an army and navy jealousy is 
common. What had the navy done long before, after the 
achievement of Preble? Hence the readiness to snatch the 
first opportunity for peace.” 

General Eaton returned to this country, and died 
in poverty and neglect, brought on largely by reckless 
living. The resolutions of praise and reward that had 
been introduced in Congress were opposed by supporters 
of Lear. Yet what Josiah Quincy, Representative from 
Massachusetts, said when supporting James Elliott’s 
eloquent speech (quoted on page 67) will be approved 
by all who now study this desert campaign: that Eaton 
deserves lasting honor because, “being a private citizen, 
and called upon by no official station or duty, he had the 
greatness of mind to plan a scheme by which the de- 
thronement of a usurper, the restoration of a lawful heir, 
and the release of our captive countrymen was effected.” 
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General Grant as an Author 


By Robert Underwood Johnson 


Out of his own experience, the writer tells how Grant came to write for the 
Century War Series; of the failure of the firm of Ward & Grant; of the General’s 
candor toward military criticism; of his heroism under trying circumstances; and of 
many other interesting side lights on Grant’s life and character. 


New York City’s Double Anniversary 
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Another Lieutenant X Story 


Lieutenant X continues his astounding revélations of the operations of gangs 
of crooks in the A. E. F. during the World War. He describes the crimes and capture 


The Killing of Baron Stockmar 


By the author of ‘Bulldog Drummond” 


Another thrilling adventure story about Jim Maitland, who makes his ap- 
pearance in this issue of McCiure’s MAGAZINeE. 
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5 The Man 


Gray Silver on his farm. His work in 
Washington is based on experience 


N January 6, 1921, every member of the House of 
Representatives found on his desk the following letter: 


It is evident to the farmer that the Muscle Shoals appropriation 
yesterday was defeated through the influence of large corporations 
who have a selfish interest in maintaining fertilizer costs. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation has a paid-up member- 
ship exceeding 1,500,000 active farmers. These farmers expect us 
to keep them informed on legislative matters. 

We regret that the vote yesterday was not one of record. In 
order that we may do justice both to Representatives in Congress 
and to our membership, will you kindly notify our Washington 
Representative—Mr. Gray Silver, 1411 Pennsylvania Avenue— 
whether you voted for or against this proposition. 

American Farm Bureau Federation, 
(Signed) J. R. Howarp, President. 


That day Congress exploded with a bang! 

Who was this man Silver who dared request members 
of Congress to report to him how they voted? Didn’t he 
know that one purpose of non-record votes was to escape 
unpleasant inquisitiveness? And the nerve of the man 
to intimate openly that congressmen’s votes had been 
“influenced ””! 

“Outrageous! We must have an investigation,” they 
said. 

So Mr. Silver and Mr. Howard were haled before an 
investigat ng committee forthwith. But the investigators 
soon learned enough to convince them that they had 
better drop it at once. And drop it they did. 

Then Mr. Silver did a very characteristic thing. He 
wrote them all another letter, reaffirming everything he 
had said before and including a brief supporting every 
statement he had made. 

And, as final evidence of the “influence’ 


at work, he 
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Behind the Agricultural Bloc 
By O. M. Kile 
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submitted an exhibit that occasioned much merriment 
among those members free to enjoy it. This exhibit 
consisted of a page of the propaganda issued by the 
opposing ‘nterests condemning the Muscle Shoals 
project, di played in deadly parallel with the text of a 
letter written by a mid-Western congressman to one of 
h’s farmer constituents explaining why he voted against 
the Muscle Shoals proposition. The identical phrasing 
in the two exhibits left no doubt as to how that particular 
congressman, at least, was being influenced. 

This was the first object-lesson Congress had con- 
cerning Gray Silver and bis method of doing things. It 
learned that when he starts anything he usually has the 
facts and the backing to finish it. People soon learn to 
take that kind of man seriously. 


LooKInG OVER THE GROUND 


UT Congress had a lot more to learn about Mr. 
Silver and the organization he represents. 

During the early months of 1921 matiers in Congress 
didn’t go at all to suit the farmers. The latter were 
vigorously urging the passage of the packer control bill, 
the bill regulating cold storage, and the Muscle Shoals 
bill—measures all of which conflicted with certain as- 
sumed rights or privileges of “big business.” 

Well known legislative tactics used by both parties 
for years were employed to get these bills into a tangle 
that would leave them stranded at the end of the session. 
Any individual congressman was safe enough, personally, 
if he cared to employ these tactics. After a few months 
of amending, of amending the amendments, and of 
jockeying between the two houses, the member himself 
had to look sharp to know which side of the question he 
was on when he voted “yea” or “nay.”’ There wasn’t 
one chance in a hundred that any considerable number 
of his consi :»nts back home would follow these move- 
ments closely enough to take him to task if he failed to 
support the common people. 

Mr. Silver and his associates made vigorous represen- 
tations, but their bills were all sidetracked. 

While these skirmishes were going on, Mr. Silver 
looked the ground over carefully, made an analysis of 
the situation, and discovered that the farmer was vir- 
tually without representation on any matter that involved 
conflict with the financial and commercial interests. 

“I figured it this way,” says Mr. Silver. “In the 
Sixty-sixth Congress there were 428 members in the 
House. Of these, 234 were Republican and 190 Demo- 
cratic, including 18 Tammany Democrats from New York 
City. Of the total number of representatives, 215 
represented the predominantly commercial section north 
of the Ohio River and east of the Mississippi. But of 
the majority party, that is, the Republican members, 
161 came from the section specified. You can see that 
the Republican party controlled the House, and was 
itself controlled by the northeastern, or commercial and 
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financial section. In addition, the very neat device 
known as the Steering Committee, made up mostly of 
men from the large cities of this northeastern section, 
made this group control of the House complete. 

“The Rules Committee, at that time a tool of the 
Steering Committee, particularly provoked our wrath 
by its insolent dictatorship. If a bill had the approval 
of the Steering Committee it could be brought to a vote 
without delay. Lacking this indorsement, the Rules 
Committee usually discovered that there was no time 
available for a vote on the floor—even if it was plain that 
a majority desired this vote.” 

It was in these circumstances and on this basis that 
Mr. Silver and his asso- 
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could be grouped together to make a stand, the party 
leaders would not dare to deal out the brand of summary 
punishment that would surely follow should an individual 
try any such tactics. There was a strength in numbers 
that would command respect, and perhaps an attitude of 
pained surprise, but that would not permit of instant 
punishment. The teacher whips the small boy, but she 
argues with the big boy and endeavors to win him back 
to the ways of regularity. 
Silver saw that it was up to him to get that group 
together into a working unit. 
He began in the Senate—first, because the numbers 
were less, and second, because members of that body are 
not so closely held under 





ciates began to lay the 
foundation for the now 
famous agricultural bloc. 

At the time when the 
packer control bill was 
vainly awaiting a vote, the 


Ladd and Dickinson on 


the Farm Bloe 


party control as they are 
in the House. A six-year’ 
term gives a feeling of 
reater security and inde- 
pendence. And then, a 
senator is more nearly 


first publicity statement 
was issued, pointing out 
that the only way for the 
farmers to secure badly 
needed legislation was for 
the congressmen from agri- 
cultural districts to stand 
together on agricultural 
measures, regardless of 
politics. Mr. Silver called 
upon all such representa- 
tives to put the farmers’ 
needs before politics—to 
forget political lines and 
remember that they were 
representatives of their 
constituents rather than 
itepublicans or Democrats. 

“This sounds easy 
enough now,” says Mr. 
Silver. “Why shouldn’t 
men of common interests 
get together politically? 
Who could object? 

“But in the spring of 
1921 it was about all a 
man’s political life was 
worth to vote contrary to 
the dictates of the party 
leaders. And as for unit- 
ing with members of the 
opposite party to oppose 





Senator E. F. Ladd of North Dakota says: 

“The agricultural bloc is not a political 
matter: it is essentially economic. We are 
simply working together to solve some of the 
economic problems that beset the farmer and 
those who depend on the farmer—which in the 
end means most of us.”’ 

Representative L. J. Dic'sinson of Iowa, 
leader of the bloc in the House, says: 

“The agricultural bloc is no mere associa- 
tion of office-holders for political purposes. 
We have an economic basis and reason for 
existence. We must represent our constitu- 
ents, and these constituents happen to be 
farmers. 

“T have no objection to any other group of 
congressmen forming a bloc to better repre- 
sent their constituents. In fact, they have 
done this—a number of blocs preceded the 
farm group. But no group must put mere 
class interest and class advantage above the 
interests of the general public. 

‘The common people undoubtedly have a 
better chance to get a square deal under this 
plan of counterbalanced group action than by 
trusting solely to individual desires, or preju- 
dices, or pressure, as in the past.” 








the political boss in his 
own State, and so is less 
readily disciplined. Fur- 
thermore, the percentage 
of Democrats was larger 
in the Senate; conse- 
quently fewer Republicans 
were needed to make a 
respectable sized group 
when united with the agri- 
culturally minded Demo- 
crats. 

After discussing the 
idea with a few of the more 
progressive senators, par- 
ticularly Senators Kenyon 
of Ohio, Capper of Kansas, 
and Smith of South Caro- 
lina, a meeting was called. 
This meeting was held in 
Mr. Silver’s office, in April, 
1921. In addition to the 
three senators mentioned, 
the others in this original 
band were Ladd of North 
Dakota, Norris of Ne- 
braska, Caraway of Arkan- 
sas, Harreld of Oklahoma, 
Bursum of New Mexico, 
Fletcher of Florida, La 
Follette of Wisconsin, 
McNary of Oregon, Harris 








the leaders, that was rank insurgency. Any individual 
who attempted it soon found the heavy hand of party 
discipline descending upon him. He was left out of the 
caucuses. He was left off of committees. His pet bills 
were held up—bills which, while of little-importance out- 
side his home district, meant everything to him. If neces- 
sary, his patronage privileges were taken away from him; 
he might not be allowed even to have a voice in the 
appointment of postmasters in his district.” 


GRAY SILVER’s LEADERSHIP QUALITIES 


l NDER these conditions men enjoying the soft, easy 
pathway of the “good” congressman, hedged about 
by party aids and comforts, thought twice before exchang- 
ing this for the stony and thorn-bestrewn trail reserved 
lor those who dared flout the leader’s mandates. 
_ Right here is where Mr. Silver’s qualities of leader- 
ship showed up strong. He saw that if enough men 





of Georgia, Kendrick of Wyoming, Harrison of Missis- 
sippi, Spencer of Missouri, Heflin of Alabama, Stanfield 
of Oregon, Norbeck of South Dakota, Sheppard - of 
Texas, Jones of Washington, and Watson of Georgia. 

Silver had a number of bills to present, and together 
the group worked out a legislative program that the 
members agreed to support. With the codperation of 
Representative L. J. Dickinson of Iowa, a similar group 
was organized in the House. This House bloc had 
regularly constituted committees to study and keep in 
touch with special kinds of legislation, such as Credits, 
Transportation, and Marketing. All meetings were open 
to any one interested. 

The Senate bloc worked perfectly from the start. By 
the middle of May it was grinding out agricultural legis- 
lation like clockwork, and by June it was in effective 
control. It knew what it wanted, and it went ahead 
and got it. 

In rapid succession were passed the packer control 
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bill, the grain exchange control bill, the Federal aid 
roads bill, the various farm financing and credits bills, 
and the bill legalizing co6perative marketing associations. 


How THE Btoc Was MEtT 


HIS show of organized strength naturally did not 

please the older leaders in the House and Senate, 
particularly among the majority party, with whom rested 
responsibility for the ac s of Congress. So they tried to 
break it up. 

The best gifts within the control of the leaders were 
held- out temptingly to the moving spirits in the agri- 
cultural group if they would but cease their activity. 
Senater Kenyon was offered a Federal judgeship, long 
known by his colleagues to be his heart’s desire. One 
congressman even introduced a bill providing a fine of 
five thousand dollars for any member found connected 
with any bloc. Finally, the strongest possible appeal 
was made to the bloc leaders—the appeal that they were 
destroying the party. 

This argument gets very close to men who have spent 
long years in working for party harmony and party 
loyalty and have accepted party favors. 

" But Mr. Silver was on the job constantly, and, by good 
fortune, had just come into possession of a copy of the 
letter that President Harding had written for use in 
helping to reélect Senator Bursum in New Mexico. This 
letter recounted in considerable detail the agricultural 
measures the Republican party had passed favoring the 
farmer, and pointed to this as a reason for asking con- 
tinued support. 

This was just what Mr. Silver was looking for. He 
called at Senator Kenyon’s office, handed him the letter, 
allowed his all-embracing smile to spread over his face, 
and remarked: “So long as the President uses the vic- 
tories of the agricultural bloc as an argument for popular 
indorsement of the Republican party, I guess you and 
the other bloc leaders need not worry much about charges 
of party disloyalty.” 

Senator Kenyon appreciated the point at once, and 
continued to stand solid throughout the legislative 
struggles of the entire summer. 

Probably the strongest public test of the bloc’s 
strength came when the leaders of the Senate endeavored 
to adjourn Congress hurriedly, in the hope that at some 
later date they might have the situation more nearly in 
control. They were dismayed to learn that they could 
not even adjourn until the agricultural blocs, with their 
controlling votes—they never had a clear majority in 
either House—gave consent, on condition, however, 
that the pending legislation affecting agriculture be first 
disposed of. 

The most serious difficulty that Mr. Silver encoun- 
tered came indirectly from his own organization. An 
effort was made by politicians to drive in a wedge that 
would split Farm Bureau support. It was hard for good, 
clean-minded Democratic farmers not familiar with 
Washington affairs to believe that our representative 
government could be so perverted. Many felt that Mr. 
Silver must have made a mistake in his analysis of the 
situation; so they were ready listeners to the tales of 
those sent out from Washington to discredit Mr. Silver 
and his associates. 

When one’s own congressman comes home, perhaps 
still smarting under some embarrassment due to the 
bloc’s activities, and reports that one’s group or trade 
representative at Washington is all wrong, it is only 
natural to give heed. 

Just how close these tactics came te success, for- 
tunately, was never revealed to the opposition. At one 





time it was seriously proposed to close the Washington 
office of the Farm-Bureau. The flurry soon blew over, 


‘ however, and since that time Mr. Silver and his organiza- 


tion at Washington have steadily grown stronger and 
stronger. At times there has been a waiting list of con- 
siderable size asking admission to the bloc. 

And now that the fight has been won, Silver seems to 
gravitate naturally to the center of things. The farm 
blocs in both houses look to him constantly for guidance. 
Government officials, from the highest down, consult him 
before taking steps that may affect agriculture, or that 
may need the support of the farm bloc. 

The starting and halting of President Harding’s ship 
subsidy bill is scheduled largely with regard to the 
farmers’ attitude on the subject. Mr. Silver is consulted 
concerning the appointment of a “dirt” farmer on the 
Federal Reserve Board. When the tariff bill had passed 
both houses and emerged from conference with potash 
for fertilizer taxed at thirty dollars a ton, Mr. Silver set 
his foot down hard and said potash had to go on the free 
list, as promised. And go on the free list it did, even 
though the entire tariff bill had to be sent back to con- 
ference and its passage held up. 

The fearless and ruthless author of “Behind the 
Mirrors of Washington,” speaking with the frankness and 
candor of anonymity, says: 

“The old party bosses are dead. No machine leader 
will control as many delegates in the next national con- 
vention as will Mr. Gray Silver.” 

He refers to Mr. Silver, of course, as the representative 
of the farmer group. Again he says: 

“Mr. Silver is a lobbyist with the powers of a dictator, 
or a dictator with the habits of a lobbyist, whichever way 
you wish to look at it. A former farmer, member of the 
West Virginia legislature, representative of farm organi- 
zations at Washington, he rules the Senate with more 
power than Mr. Lodge has or Mr. Harding has, but always 
with the gentle touch of a general-storekeeper spreading 
the wrinkles out of a yard of satin.” 

This author, it may be added, thinks the farm bloc a 
natural and logical outgrowth in Congress, and sees in it 
and similar blocs representing other interests the only 
ray of hope for constructive legislation from a decadent 
Congress. His analysis amounts virtually to a full justi- 
fication of the bloc. 

As official Washington has come to know Mr. Silver 
better and to understand what it is that he stands for, 
it has come to like him. He is so approachable—his office 
door is always open to visitors—and he insists so con- 
stantly, even if unconsciously, that he wants nothing for 
himself, that he is merely doing the job the organized 
farmers of America set him to do, that none of his fol- 
lowers have the feeling of being led. He believes sincerely 
that he is benefiting the entire people with each piece of 
legislation that he and the bloc put through. Even his 
opponents must admit and admire his skill in tactical 
strategy. 

His Earty TRAINING 

ILVER learned early how to play life’s game of chess. 

His father died when young Silver was fourteen, and 
he went to work on a near-by farm in the Shenandoah 
Valley. Young Silver soon became a good judge of 
cattle and sheep, and before long was buying for the 
markets. At twenty-one he was well known in the 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New York live-stock 
markets. Later he developed a plan for handling sheep 
and became one of the biggest sheepmen in the East. 
He brought trainloads of young ewes from Wyoming, 
Montana, and other Western States, rented them out for 
a year to the highland farmers in the Blue Ridge Moun. 
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Gray Silver early became a good judge of cattle, and the stock on his farm is famous 


tains, and then, when they were two-year-olds, sold them 
at a premium to Dutch breeders in Pennsylvania. 

One day, when Mr. Silver had just returned from a 
Montana trip, one of his neighbors, who had known him 
all his life, slapped him on the back—they all seem to do 
that around Martinsburg—and said: 

“Gray, we are going to send you down to the State 
Senate.” 

Well, they did send Silver to the State Senate, and 
the only instructions his constituents gave him was to 
get a dog law passed. This, by the way, was not so easy 
to do in a State where mining and lumbering predominate. 
The miner is likely to be much more interested in coon- 
chasing than he is in sheep-raising. 

Some of the legislative strategy that was later to 
make Mr. Silver famous in his own State, and still later 
at Washington, cropped out in that very first session; 
and the dog law was enacted. But, more than this, Silver 
was made chairman of an investigating committee that 
ripped the lid off political intrigue, uncovered graft, 
irregularities, and incompetence, and gave the State 
institutions such a house-cleaning as they had never had 
before. The warden at the State penitentiary shot him- 
self rather than face his part in the accounting. 

By the time his third session had rolled around, Mr. 
Silver, by reason of his seniority of service, became presi- 
dent of the Senate and next in line of succession to the 
governor—there is no lieutenant-governor in that State. 
As luck would have it, the new Senate was divided equally 
as to Republicans and Democrats—fifteen to fifteen. 
It was the first time in the history of the State that this 


had ever happened. It made an embarrassing situation. | 


To make matters worse, five days before the date for 
convening at Charleston, Mr. Silver was stricken with 
pneumonia at his home in Martinsburg, four hundred 
miles away. 

The newspapers reported it as impossible for him to 
get to Charleston for the opening session. His doctor 
said it was out of the question. His political opponents 


-at Charleston were openly jubilant at the turn fate had 


taken. Now they could elect one of their own number 
president of the Senate and score a decided advantage. 

Silver spent many anxious hours before that first 
Wednesday in January, the day set by law for the 
Senate to convene. His fever rose rapidly on the fourth 
day preceding, and yet on the third day. On the Monday 
before the opening Wednesday the crisis was at hand. 
His doctor forbade him to move. But on Tuesday after- 


noon a special car pulled out of Martinsburg for Charles- 
ton, bearing a doctor, two nurses, and a very sick man. 
Next morning at eleven-fifty the sick man was borne on a 
cot into the Senate chamber and up to the president’s 
desk. When the hour of twelve struck,—the legally 
specified hour for organization of the Senate-—Senator 
Silver partially arose from his cot, leaned upon his left 
elbow, grasping the gavel in his right hand, and rapped 
for order. 

The day was saved. His colleagues, fourteen in 
number, stood up in their places and cheered their plucky 
president lustily. 

But, strangely enough, there were only fourteen 
members present besides himself. It required sixteen to 
organize. 


BEATING THE POLITICIANS 


HE story of how Silver got that extra man in is a 

classic in American legislative annals, but it is too 
long to be retold here. It involved defying the governor, 
ordering the arrest of the absent senators, the flight of 
the latter to Cincinnati, where they stayed as the guests 
of Charles Taft, their subsequent return to Charleston, 
and their final acquiescence in all of the important legis- 
lation passed in their absence. 

Had the details of this story been known to some of 
the seasoned politicians at Washington last year, they 
might have been less surprised at the ease with which 
Silver beat them at their own game of legislative strategy. 

Mr. Silver gave up his political connections seven 
years ago, at the age of forty-four. 

“T decided I had better put in my time tending my 
orchards,” he says. 

And he has some orchards that would make your 
eyes open wide and your mouth fairly water—some 
thirty-two thousand trees, in fact. His alfalfa and live- 
stock farms in the Shenandoah Valley near the Virginia- 
West Virginia line produce bountifully. Things have to 
be unusually critical at Washington to keep Mr. Silver 
from catching the four-o’clock train for Martinsburg 
every Friday evening. Sometimes he finds it necessary 
to come back the next morning; but ordinarily the forty- 
eight hours spent with his wife and five children and his 
orchards and the big farm send him back to Washington 
on Monday morning fresh and keen and ready to wrestle 
with some of the biggest problems that have come before 
statesmen within a generation. 










Life Was Monotonous 
for Mrs. Etheridge 
Until She Sought 


The 
Permanent 


Wave 


By Belle Beatty 
Illustrations by W. van Dresser 


ENRY ETHERIDGE opened the door 
of his wife’s room very softly, and 
looked in. 

“What!” he said. “Up so early? 

And had breakfast, too!’’ he added, glancing 

at a tray that stood on a table by the window. 

His wife sat before the dressing-table, 
brushing her hair. She looked up indifferently as he 
came forward into the room and sat down in the chair by 
the dressing-table. 

“How did it happen?” he asked, smiling. 

She leaned closer to the mirror, arranging with the 
greatest care a wave of hair that fell across her forehead. 

“T have an appointment for a permanent wave at ten- 
thirty this morning,” she explained, speaking carelessly, 
as if neither his questions nor her answers were of the 
least importance. 

She had beautiful hair, long and heavy—the color of 
honey, he had told her once; but that had been long ago. 

She gave all her attention to her toilet, finished her 
hair and began on her face. She spread on a smooth 
coating of day cream, then carefully patted powder over 
it and smoothed it off. With a tiny brush she took the 
powder from eyebrows and lashes, and then, with a littie 
stick of black stuff, darkened the lashes and made a 
little shadow at the corner of each eye. A soft indefinite 
spot of rouge bloomed on each cheek, and a lip-stick that 
was redder than the reddest rose marked her mouth in a 
delicate bow. 

She paid not the slightest attention to the man, who 
watched her with an amused face. They had been 
married three years now. 

She finished her face and stood up. : 

“What are you doing at home this time of day?’’she 
asked, and without waiting for an answer walked across 
the room to her dress closet. 

“Waiting for a long-distance call,”’ he answered, ‘‘one 
that I didn’t want to have go in over the office wire.” 

The telephone bell rang shrilly, and he rose and left 
the room. 

She was completely dressed when he came in again, 
and he gave her a careless glance of admiration. She 






























“What! Up so 

early?”’ he said. 

‘*How did it hap- 
pen?” 


looked like a child in her plain little black velvet dress, 
with the honey-colored hair parted on the side and drawn 
into a soft knot at the back of her head. 

“Look here, Pat,” he said, “I’ve got to leave imme- 
diately for Cleveland. I hate like the dickens to go, but 
I’ve got to; and the worst of it is, once I get there, I'll 
have to stay till everything is settled. May take three 
weeks,” 


HE put out her lower lip and looked at him thought- 

fully, her head on one side. 

“Well, then, while you’re gone I think I’ll go and take 
that new beauty treatment—the one that Doll told me 
about. You won’t mind?” she asked perfunctorily. “It’s 
quite an elaborate treatment and you have to go and 
board at the hospital where it is given. Takes ten days 
at least, and then you stay a few days longer in order to 
let the skin become acclimated.” 

He drew his eyebrows together and looked at her. 

“Good heavens, Pat!’’ he said, “don’t you ever have 
a single thought for anything but yourself—and your 
appearance?” 

She turned a surprised face toward him. 

“Why, it’s you I’m thinking of all the time,” she said. 
“Don’t you want me to do you credit?” 

He jerked his head impatiently. 

“Of course,” he answered, with a grin. “Of course. 
But, heavens, girl, you don’t need to have the skin peeled 
off your face in order to do me credit!” 

“Tt’s not face-peeling,” she said. “It’s something 
much newer and better. It leaves people with skin like 
rose-leaves. They look like children when it’s over.” 

“But you look like a child now,” he said. 

She smiled tolerantly. 

“I’m twenty-eight,” she said, “‘and now is the time to 
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“T have an appointment 
for a permanent wave 
this morning,” she ex- 
plained 


begin. Doll’s only twenty-five and she’s going to have 
it done.” 

“Doll looks ten years older than you do,” he answered. 
“She’s lived a different kind of life than you have.” 

“Do you object to my having it done?” she asked 
sharply. 

“Good heavens, no, Pat. Have what you want done. 
But I should think you’d like to think of something else 
once in a while. Beauty—beauty all the time. I should 
think you’d get bored to death!” 

She was adjusting her veil, leaning forward close to 
the mirror and carefully putting in invisible hairpins here 
and there. 

“You don’t understand,” she said. “A woman wants 
above all else to be attractive. Most women’s husbands 
want them to be attractive.” 

“Not if being attractive means the loss of something 
much more important from their lives,” he said. 

He turned and went out, closing the door very softly 
behind him. 

Mrs. Etheridge stood a moment looking thoughtfully 
at the closed door. She wondered what he had meant 
by that last remark. 

“No doubt he’d like me to have about six children, 
and lose my figure, and have my hair come out, and 
everything,” she said to herself. “Time enough—time 
enough for that!” 

And yet, he was right. Something had gone out of 
their lives—something warm and comforting that had 
been always with them in the early days of their marriage. 
She had taken the greatest pains to keep her appearance 
just as lovely as it had been when they were married, but 
something was gone. 

She thought a good deal about it as she drove down 
the avenue to the hair-dresser’s. And then, with a little 
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shrug, she gave it up. It was only natural that people 
who had been married for years should grow used to 
each other. You couldn’t expect to keep forever the 
first rapture of the honeymoon. 

She sighed. All the more reason why she should take 
the greatest care of her appearance. 


HE dapper little French hair-dresser came stepping 
out of the inner room, his toes pointed out. He 
bowed. 

All was ready for madame. If she would just step 
this way—so. He ushered her through a curtained door- 
way into a small room where there was a chair reminis- 
cent of the dentist. Over the chair hung a tangle of 
wires and plugs attached to the electric fixture in the 
ceiling. 

Pat looked at it. She had heard from other people 
how terrified they had been when they were “waved,” 
and she felt some reluctance to place herself in the chair 
of torture. 

But, as it turned out, she was not directed to sit there. 
She must first sit in a low chair in the corner and have a 
shampoo. It was the rule. The shampoo girl, dressed in 
a long white apron like a doctor’s operating-gown, drew 
out the hairpins and let Pat’s heavy hair fall. 

“Nice hair,”’ she said, as she drew a lock through her 





80 
fingers. “This heavy kind of hair always takes a good 
wave.” 

She soaped and scrubbed, and rinsed and dried. The 
hair stood out now in a fluffy mass, almost too thick to 
be manageable. 

“Now, madame, if you will sit in the waving-chair,” 
she said; and Pat got up and placed herself under the 
dangling wires. 

The little Frenchman, André, came bowing in. He 
too was wearing a doctor’s gown. He took a comb from 
his pocket, and expertly parted a lock of hair at the front 
of Pat’s head. 

He tied the lock close to the head with a string, which 
he left dangling, and then he wound the hair tightly 
around a small metal rod and fastened it with the end 
of the string. It pulled—it pulled hard, and already Pat 
began to wish she were home. 

From a bowl of water he then took a hollow tube 
which was soaking there with others like it. He fitted 
the tube deftly over the rod with the hair wound solidly 
around it, and there was a little click as the tube and rod 
were locked together with a clamp close to the head. 
Then he inserted in the end of the tube a plug that hung 
from one of the overhead wires. 

“You want the ’ole ead, madame?” he asked. “Yes?” 

Pat nodded, and then she bit her lip. She could not 
move even an eyelash without pain, so tightly was her 
hair wound around the rod. 

“Yes,” she said, and winked away the tears that had 
come to her eyes. She hadn’t had her hair pulled like 
that since she was a little girl! It hurt. 


T last the wavers were all clamped into place, and 
A the little Frenchman, with a satisfied smile, stepped 
back. Pat gave one horrified glance at the apparition 
in the mirror. 

“Turn it away!” she said, with a shudder. ‘Turn it 
away!” 

The Frenchman and his assistant smiled widely. The 
girl tipped the mirror down, so that only the rough 
board back was visible. 

“All the lady,” said André, with a shrug, “all the 
lady are the same. They are ’orrify when they see them- 
self wired to the chandelier.” 

He gathered up the tubes and rods that were left, 
and went out. Pat sat perfectly rigid. 

Her hair was wired fast to the chandelier. 
head bristled with the horrid rods, inclosed in their 
tubes and clamped together, and from each tube ran a 
wire that ended in the electric fixture overhead. She 
could not move an eyebrow without pain. 

“How long?” she asked, rolling her eyes sidewise at 
the girl. 

“Twelve minutes,’ was the calm reply. ‘Too hot?” 

Pat had not thought of being too hot, but she felt 
that any attention would serve to distract her thoughts 
from this awful predicament that she had got herself 
into. 

“Ves,” she said. 

The girl brought an electric fan, placed it on the 
table, and turned on the current. And then Pat began 
to be conscious that she was growing too hot. 

“My head,” she said—‘isn’t my hair beginning to 
burn?” 

“Oh, no, madame,” said the girl. 
is only the heat from the tube.” 

She took up a little tuft of cotton and tucked it 
under one of the tubes, where it pressed against the 
scalp. 

“Is it nearly time?” asked Pat. She was pale and 
trembling. She felt a little sick and thought with longing 


“Tt can’t burn. It 


Her entire 
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of her peaceful room at home. If she ever got out of 
this place, she would tell people—she would tell every- 
body about permanent waving! 

“Tt’s only been two minutes,” said the girl. 

She sat down in a chair in the corner, and there was 
silence in the little room. And then through the stillness 
a high, panic-stricken voice rang out. 

“Fire! Fire!’ it shrieked. 

The sound actually seemed to pierce the air. It 
seemed almost as if the silence broke and shattered into 
brittle pieces like glass. 


HE shampoo girl stiffened as she sat in her chair in 

the corner. Pat rolled her eyes at her, and for a 
moment they sat staring into each other’s face. The 
girl got up and started toward the door. She collided 
with André, who rushed in wringing his hands and emit- 
ting little squeaks of terror. He rushed out again, and 
the girl started after him. 

“Don’t leave me!’’ screamed Pat. 
You can’t go and leave me like this!” 

The girl turned back. There was the sound of much 
commotion in the outer room. People were rushing 
madly through. The girl turned back, panting with fear, 
and tremblingly she began to unclamp the tubes that 
held the waving-rods on Pat’s head. 

“Oh, God!” she kept saying, the tears running down 
her face. “Oh, God!” Her fingers shook so that she was 
a long time getting one tube loose. The sounds of com- 
motion in the outer room died away, and the stillness 
that followed was appalling after the uproar. 

Both girls were trembling, and both were pale and 
frightened. They heard the clanging of the fire appa- 
ratus in the street below. The girl fumbled weakly at 
the clamps, and then her hands dropped nerveless at her 
sides. Tears rolled down her cheeks. Continually she 
looked toward the door. 

“If you’d look at what you’re doing,” said Pat 
sharply, ‘you could get it done. Hurry! Hurry!” 

“Smoke!” said the girl, pointing to a veil of smoke 
that rose through the floor. Suddenly she gave a wild 
scream and dashed out of the room. 

Pat sat there, with her back to the door, unable to 
turn her head, not knowing what was taking place 
behind her. Little eddies of smoke drifted into the room. 
Her heart beat so heavily that it almost suffocated her. 
She screamed loudly. She screamed again. But no 
one came. 

And now her head was more than uncomfortably hot. 
The idiot—the fool of a girl—had not even turned off 
the current! She would be burned to death—if not in 
one way, in another. 

Loud shouts and banging on the lower floors came 
up to her as she sat there. She screamed again; but no 
one came. 

Her head was burning! Tears gathered in her eyes. 
If she did not get loose her head would be blistered. And 
even when it was blistered it would not stop burning. It 
would keep on as long as the current was turned on, and 
her flesh would be burned to a crisp. 

If she had a pair of scissors she could cut off the hair. 
But she might as well wish for a gold-mine as for a pair 
of scissors. 

There was a little gold knife in her beaded bag; if she 
could get that knife and could saw off her hair in time, 
she might be able at least to get out of the chair. She 
could not bend her head an inch, but she fumbled around 
until she found her bag where she had hung it on the 
arm of her chair. 

She felt around in the bag and found the knife, and, 
holding it up before her eyes, she opened the blade and 
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with trembling fingers lifted it to the lock of hair over 
her forehead. 

She wished now that they had left the mirror tipped 
so that she could see what she was doing. It was hard 
to know how to move the blade, with only the sense of 
touch to guide her. She sawed away slowly, for the knife 
was none too sharp. There was a feeling of relief at that 
particular spot on her head, and, feeling with her other 
hand, she found a stiff upstanding lock of hair, and above 
it the tube dangling free just over her head. 

That was one—but there were twenty-four more! If 
only she could get them all sawed off in time, she might 
be able to get out. 

She thought of Henry. Henry had been good to her. 
She had never appreciated him. If she ever got out of 
this place, she would make up to him for all her beast- 
liness in the past. It was clear to her, as she sat there, 
that she had been beastly. But he had never found 
much fault with her. Perhaps she would die there, and 
then he would never know that she had felt sorry! People 
always had thoughts like these just before they died, she 
had heard. 

She sawed away frantically, and two more tubes 
dangled free. She had to work fast now, for the heat was 
growing intolerable. 

And then she dropped the knife! It fell on the floor 
beside her—and might as well have fallen out of the 
window. Her head was burning up! She gasped with 
horror. She screamed loudly—again and again. 

Her brain was working fast and furiously now. She 
felt again in her bag, and found her gold vanity-box. 
There was a mirror in the cover of the box, and she 
thought if she could get the mirror out, she could saw 
off the locks of hair with the sharp edge of the glass. 

The mirror was glued in, but by picking at it with 
her long fingernails—the fingernails that Henry hated 
to see so long—she succeeded in getting it out. She 
worked slowly and carefully now, for if she dropped the 
mirror she lost her last chance. 

The edge of the mirror was not sharp. It would not 
saw off the lock of hair that was wound so-solidly around 
the waving-rod. 


HE sobbed as she sat in that chair of horror. She 

must break the mirror to get a sharp edge, and, 
when she broke it, the pieces would fly away and she 
would be left helpless. If only she could move her head— 
but the slightest pull made the pain almost unbearable! 
She would be obliged to work without seeing what she 
was doing. 

She held the mirror closely in the palm of her right 
hand, and brought it down with a sharp whack on the 
metal arm of the chair. 

She closed her hand tightly over the pieces so that 
they should not fall to the floor, and laid them carefully 
in her lap, and fumbled among them for the largest 
piece. 

She had better luck now, for the sharp edge of the 
glass sawed the hair off easily. The heat was intolerable. 
She wept aloud as she sat there alone, fighting for life, her 
foolish weapon a piece of glass from a gold powder-box. 

She had lost count of the locks she had sawed off, 
but running her hand over her scalp she could feel 
the whole right side of her head covered with stiff 
bristles, so there could not be more than ten tubes to 
cut loose. 

They sawed through more easily now, for the hair 
was beginning to burn in the tubes. It sizzled and 
burned, and she could smell it. Crisped by the heat 
as it was, it was an easy matter to saw through the locks. 

She breathed fast. If only she didn’t lose her nerve 
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now! If only she didn’t faint just when victory was in 


The room was growing smoky. Smoke crept up 
around the baseboard of the floor. Shouts and howls— 
orders from the firemen—reached her ears. 

The last three locks of hair came loose at ‘a touch. 
The hair was sizzling with a horrible smell. She was 
free! She bounded out of the chair, leaving her beauti- 
ful hair hanging from the chandelier, and ran to the 
door. 

The wide corridor was empty and as silent as the 
grave. Billows of smoke rolled up the elevator-shaft. 
She rattled the door of the elevator. Useless! She ran 
madly up and down the hall. 

There was a stairway. There must be a stairway. 
But she could not find it. The smoke grew thicker 
and thicker. 

She ran toward the back of the building, and opened 
the door to what seemed to be a tailor shop. She ran 
to the window and looked out at a sheer brick wall. No 
escape there. But there was another window that 
opened on a narrow airshaft, and in the room beyond 
she could see an outside window, with the iron railing 
of a fireescape running across it. 


AT rushed out into the hall again, and tried the 

door of the next room, but it was locked. She ran 
back again, threw open the airshaft window, and 
looked across. 

The air-shaft was not very wide, but she could not 
hope to get across it without some sort of bridge. She 
seized a long pressing-board that stood by a table, and 
tugged it to the window. The stone window-sill made 
a wide, solid foundation for it, but the board was heavy 
and she feared to drop it in trying to get it in position 
on the opposite sill. 

Smoke began to roll up through the floor. Smoke 
was coming up the airshaft, too. But she must get 
across. She supported the heavy board on her shoulder. 
Carefully she guided it to the other sill. It seemed solid 
enough, but she gasped with fear as she stood up on the 
sill and placed a foot on it. It meant only three steps 
across, but if she missed one of those three steps she 
would drop six stories down into a closed well at the 
basement of the building. 

Should she do it in a rush, or would it be better, to 
do it slowly and carefully, a step at a time? In the 
end she did it with a rush; and just as her foot clung to 
the broad stone sill on the opposite side, the pressing- 
board fell with a clatter to the bottom of the airshaft. 

She held on to a hook in the window-casing, breath- 
ing fast. It hadn’t occurred to her till then that the 
window might be locked, and for an instant that seemed 
endless she hung there, afraid to touch it. Then she 
bent down, still clinging to the hook, and pushed at the 
lower sash. It was not locked. It slid slowly up, and 
she doubled over and drew herself through the space. 

Outside a window on the other side of the room she 
saw the fireescape, and she rushed across the room and 
threw open the window. It was at the back of the build- 
ing, and the iron stairway led down into the yard, where 
she would be safe. 


UT what was that sound behind her? A whimper- 

ing, a little whining noise, like a puppy shut up. If 
there was a dog here, she would have to find it and let 
the poor creature out. 

She ran impatiently toward the corner of the room 
where the sound seemed to be. It wasn’t a dog—it 
was a baby! A fat baby sat on the floor, barricaded 
from the rest of the room by a chair tipped over on its 
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side. He held some empty spools that had been given 
him to play with, and whimpered. He held up his short 
arms to her. 

“Take,” he said. “Take baby!” 

He was very fat, and his head was covered with 
black curly hair. His mouth drooped pitifully as he 
held up his arms to her, and in a kind of daze she stooped 
and picked him up. 

He cheered up immediately, and began to gurgle 
happily. She was very tired now, and her legs were 
trembling. She told herself that she was not afraid, but 
she was a little worn out from the strain. But she’d 
have to get out, on account of the baby. She’d have to. 

Pat went to the open window and stepped out on 
the fireescape. It was a narrow iron stairway, and as 
she started down it with her heavy little burden, it 
seemed to her as if she were suspended between heaven 
and earth. 

There were five long flights to go, and from the win- 
dows on the lower floor smoke and flames were shooting 
out. 

Slowly, heavily, she got down two flights. She 
wasn’t sure she could get past those windows where the 
fire was. But she would have to. She drew a deep 
breath and started again. 

The baby, frightened at the fire, was quiet now. He 
wound his arms around her neck and hid his face on 
her shoulder. Two more flights! And then, oh horror! 
She saw that the last flight of stairs did not go down— 
it went straight across the building. The last flight of 
stairs was missing! 

She sat down hopelessly and looked at it. Had she 
come all this way for nothing? She cried a little as she 
sat there. Then she became conscious that some one 
was shouting to her from the ground. 

“Missis! Missis!” the excited voice came up to her. 
“Go on! You should go on! The stairs comes down as 
you gets near the end. It’s on hinges, and it comes down 
as you steps on it. You should hang on tight and go on!” 

She looked down. An excited little Jew was dancing 
about below her. It was tlie baby’s father. He had 
gone out and left his baby safe in the corner of the tailor 
shop, and had come back to find the building in flames, 
roped off so that he could not enter. 

Pat looked stupidly down at him. Then she got up 
and started out, as he had told her to do. Step by step 
she went on, holding tight to the baby and waiting for 
the awful feeling that she knew would come when the 
stairs went down with her. 


T was beginning to let down, and it made her sick and 

dizzy. She sat down, and the movement under her 
feet stopped. She couldn’t go on—it was too sickening to 
feel the thing swinging under her feet! 

““Missis! Missis!’’ screamed the man on the ground. 
“You should go on! I can’t come up to you. You should 
go on and I catch you if you fall.” 

He danced excitedly underneath the stairway. She 
sighed deeply. This was like some long-drawn-out 
nightmare. She got up and went on, and the sickening 
movement under her feet went on, too. She could not 
cling to the railing, for she needed both hands to hold 
the heavy baby. She set her feet carefully on each step, 
and as her weight shifted, the stairs dropped lower. She 
was near the bottom, but she saw that the bottom was 
going to be quite a way from the ground. She looked 
down and went on. There was a sudden harsh grating 
as the iron mechanism settled into place with a jerk, and 
Pat was thrown forward upon Mr. Epstein, who was 
waiting there to catch her. 

It was evening when Pat awoke, and she opened 









her eyes languidly and lay looking around the room 
where she was in bed. A shaded green light stood on a 
table at the opposite side of the room, and a rosy-cheeked 
little nurse sat reading near it. 

Pat’s eyes traveled around the bare white walls of 
the small room. She was in a hospital. There had been 
a fire. Her thoughts went slowly and laboriously back 
to the morning. Her hair! She put up one hand and 
passed it over her head. Short bristles covered her head. 
It felt like stubble—it must look like a field where the 
hay had been cut and gathered in. Her hair was gone— 
her beautiful honey-colored hair! 

Slowly the details of the morning came back to her. 
They had gone out and left her there alone, wired fast 
to the chandelier, and then she had sawed her hair off, 
and she had crawled across an air shaft— 

Suddenly she sat bolt upright. 

“What became of my baby?” she asked sharply. 
“My baby—the one I carried down the fire-escape— 
what happened to him? He wasn’t hurt, was he?” 


6 &~ little nurse came over and pressed her gently 
back on the pillows. 

“He wasn’t hurt a bit,” she said. ‘“He’s quite safe— 
here in the Children’s Ward.” 

“You’re sure he wasn’t hurt?” asked Pat. “At the 
last my legs sort of gave out, and I fell. Truly—truly— 
was he hurt?” 

“Not one bit,” answered the nurse. “He could have 
gone home with his father; but, to tell the truth, we 
couldn’t pry his arms loose from your neck. He kicked 
his father and made such an uproar when we tried to 
take him from you that we just let him stay till he fell 
asleep, and then, as it was so late, we kept him here.” 

“He did hold on tight,” said Pat. “I never knew 
before how tight a baby could hold on to you. 

“What’s the matter with me?” she asked. 
feels queer.” 

“Your ankle,” answered Miss Collins. “The doctors 
made a careful examination, but couldn’t find anything 
else wrong. But you’ve been sleeping steadily ever since 
they brought you in here at noon. Naturally, there is 
more or less exhaustion after such an experience. You 
ought to stay here quietly for a little while; you won’t 
be able to walk for two or three weeks, with that ankle.” 

Pat lay quietly for a moment. 

“Could I see that baby, do you think?” she asked. 

“Well, not now. But in the morning you can, if 
you'll be good now and try to go to sleep again.” 

“Do you know,” said Miss Collins, when she went off 
duty, “she never said one word about her hair! Only 
asked about that little baby that she carried out. She 
calls him her baby!” 

“And didn’t she say anything about her hair?” 

“Not one word!” 

“Well!” 

But in the night the other nurse heard her crying, and 
she got up and went over to her. 

“My hair,” she was saying, “my hair—my beautiful 
hair—all gone!” 

The night nurse turned on the light, gave her a 
drink of water, turned over the pillow and plumped it up. 

“Do you Know,” she said, “my mother had a won- 
derful method of making the hair grow. I bet we could 
make your hair come in again in less than two months, if 
we tried it.”’ 

Pat wiped her eyes. “What is it?’’ she asked dolefully. 

“Kerosene oil,” answered the nurse. ‘With hair as 
short as yours it wouldn’t be mussy or unpleasant at all. 
We soak the head with kerosene every night, and then 
in the morning wash it out.” 
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“Kerosene!” said Pat, wrinkling up her little nose. 

“T bet I could have your hair two inches long at the 
end of a month! Let me try it, will you?” asked the 
nurse enthusiastically. 

She loved beauty culture, and burned to try all her 
arts on her friends. 

“T dread to have my husband see me,” said Pat, with 
a fresh burst of tears. “He’s away for three weeks. Do 
you suppose you could make it grow a little in three 
weeks?” 

“T know I could,” said Miss Tweedie. “And let me 
tell you something else. Kerosene will make it curly! 
Yessir! Curly! In three weeks you'll have little curls 
all over your head! Oh, do let me try it, Mrs. Etheridge.” 

“All right,” said Pat, smiling in spite of herself at 
the nurse’s enthusiasm. “All right.” 

And they began immediately, for Miss Tweedie never 
did things half way, but always began at the beginning 
and went right through. 

In the morning, after the kerosene had been washed 
out, and Pat had been 
bathed and dressed and 
settled comfortably for the 
day, therosy-cheeked little 
day nurse held up one 
finger for silence. 

" “What do I hear?” 
she said, smiling. 

There was a commo- 
tion in the hall. Loud 
shouts of “‘Missis! Missis!” 
And Miss Stoll, the head 
of the Children’s Ward, 
came into view with young 
Isidore Epstein in her 
arms. He gave Miss Stoll 
a hearty blow on the side 
of her head when he saw 
Pat, and threw himself 
violently toward her. 

“Missis! Missis!” he 
said, and he held out his 
two short fat arms toward 
her, and shook his hands 
furiously up and down. 

Pat took him in her 
arms, and he sighed deeply. 
He wound his arms 
around her neck and 
buried his face in her 
shoulder. He sighed again. 

Pat looked down at 
him through a mist of 
tears. She felt a little 
ashamed of her tears, and 
winked them away and 
looked up at the two 
nurses who stood looking 
at them. 

“You know,”’ she said, 
“I never had a baby hold 
on to me like that before. 
And isn’t he soft and 
warm?” 

She snuggled him up 
close to her, and he un- 
covered one eye and smiled 
shyly up at her, and then 
hid his face on her shoul- 
der again. 

“Well,that’s all right,” 
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said Miss Collins; “but how are we going to get him 
away again?” 

“I thought of that,” answered Miss Stoll. “It’s 
nearly time for his nap, and he can go to sleep here, and 
then we can take him back, just as we did yesterday.” 

So young Isidore stayed with Pat, and they spent 
a happy hour getting acquainted. He did not know 
many words, and she taught him to say “How do” and 
“‘Good-by.” 


HE days went by, and young Isidore stayed at the 

hospital; for Pat had arranged to pay for him, and 
his father, who came one day and wept and kissed her 
hand, was relieved to have the baby stay where he was 
§0 well cared for. 

“My wife died three months ago,” Mr. Epstein told 
Pat, speaking in a dignified way, in his careful English. 
“She died, and I couldn’t bear to give up the baby. So 
every day I took him with me to the shop. It was my 
cousin who kept that shop, and he let me bring the baby 
and put him in the inside 
room. I used to put him 
in the corner with some 
spools, and he was good 
all day. He is a good 
baby—Isidore.” 

“You didn’t run out 
and forget him that day of 
the fire?”’ said Pat. 

“Missis!” said Epstein, 
horrified. ‘“‘Missis! How 
can you say such a thing! 
I was sent out on an er- 
rand. I was gone a long 
time. Everything was all 
right when I left. Isidore 
had just had his bottle of 
milk. When I came back 
the whole place was burn- 
ing up and the doorways 
roped off. I thought of 
the fire-escape and ran 
around in the back—but 
I couldn’t reach the low- 
est stairway.” 

There was a little 
silence. 

“Oh, Missis,” said Ep- 
stein, as he wiped his fore- 
head, “when I saw you 
come out on that railing 
with my baby in your 
arms, you looked just like 
the angels in heaven to 
me.” 

Pat looked at him 
through a mist of tears. 
She swallowed a lump 
that came up into her 
throat. She drew Isidore 
close to her, and he patted 
her face with one fat 
hand and said, “How do, 
Missis?”’ as she had taught 
him to do. 

“He’s a darling baby,” 
she said. 
= “Missis,” said Epstein, 
leaning closer to her and 
speaking in a _ whisper. 
“Missis, I don’t know if 
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they told you. That room where Isidore was sitting was 
all burned up, and the floor fell through. Nothing was 
left—nothing at all!” 

They stared at each other for a moment. Then Pat 
broke out into wild sobbing, and Miss Collins rose and 
sent Epstein out of the room with a murmured reproof 
for exciting her patient. 


HE quiet, uneventful days went by, and Miss 

Tweedie worked like a Trojan, as she said, over 
Pat’s hair. It did grow under the kerosene treatment, 
just as she had said it would. And it actually grew 
curly, too. 

Each day Pat examined it in the hand mirror, and 
smiled to see the short honey-colored ringlets that we, 
beginning to cover her head. 

She wrote often to Henry. She said nothing of the 
fire, and he wrote placidly back that he hoped the beauty 
treatment was progressing satisfactorily. 

He stayed away another two weeks, five weeks in all, 
for which Miss Tweedie gave thanks, for she took great 
pride in her work as a hair culturist and she wanted the 
new hair to be at least two inches long when “Friend 
Husband” (as she insisted on calling Mr. Etheridge) 
arrived. 

And then, one day, Henry came. 

“Pat!” he said. “Darling child! 
about the fire. Pat—” 

He leaned down and put his arms around her, and 
their lips met in a long kiss. 

“All my hair’s gone, Henry,” she said ruefully. “I 
look awful, I know. I left all my beautiful hair hanging 
from their horrid old waving-machine.”’ 

“You look beautiful,” he said, his hands at each side 
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of her face. “You look younger and more beautiful than 
ever. You look like a little girl again!” 

Young Isidore, who had been sitting on the foot of the 
bed, playing with a woolly lamb that Pat had given him, 
came crawling up over the counterpane on his hands and 
knees, and dealt Henry a hearty blow on the side of his 
face. 

He glared up at him jealously. 

“How do, Missis?” he said, as he crept into Pat’s 
arms and wound his arms around her neck. 

Henry straightened up and looked at him. 

“Who is your friend?” he asked. 

“Why, it’s my baby—the baby that I carried down 
the fire-escape,” said Pat. 

“Oh,” said Henry. “I see.” 

Isidore glared at him. 

Henry looked carefully at the baby. Suddenly he 
grinned. 

“Cloaks and suits, aind’t it?” he asked, rubbing one 
hand over the other. 

Pat laughed a little, but she gathered Isidore close 
and snuggled him up to her. 

“Isn’t he a handsome child?” she asked. “Henry— 
honestly now, don’t you think he’s a very handsome 
baby?” 

Henry looked at him, his head on one side, carefully 
considering the matter. 

“Well,” he said, at last, “he’s all right; he’s a good- 
looking kid. But an Etheridge baby—almost any kind 
of an Etheridge baby—would have him tied to the post 
as far as good looks go.”’ 

Their eyes met and clung together for a long moment. 

“But I’ve never seen an Etheridge baby—yet,” 
said Pat. 











: 
I Never Knew 
By Dixie Willson 
| HEN. you were singing all around my house, 
I never heard you. When you smiled at me, 
| I never saw the sunlight in your eyes; 
Just part of every day you seemed to be. 


I never heard your happy little feet, 
I never felt your touch of tenderness. 

I never knew that every day and night 
Began and ended with your dear caress. 


I never knew that when the sky was dark 
My stars were just the kisses from your lips. 
I never knew—till you were gone—and now | 
I'd sell my soul to touch your finger-tips! 
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“The Gift,” by Ernest L. Blumenschein, president of the Taos Society of Artists, awarded the National Arts Club 1923 medal 


The Taos Indian, in his white deerskin robe, is distinctive among the brightly blanketed tribes 


What Is to Become of the 
Pueblo Indian? 


America’s Opportunity to Practise at Home Her Ideals for Little Peoples 


By Alida Sims Malkus 


N the early part of November, 1922, there was a 

great stir-up of feeling among New Mexico Ameri- 

cans, both the white and the copper-colored. For 

the first time in two hundred and fifty years, the 
Pueblo Indians joined forces to make a fight for their 
lands and communal lives. Not since the great Pueblo 
uprising against the Spaniards in 1689 had these Indians 
been united in a common cause. 


In September, 1922, a bill purporting to settle the 
century-old dispute between the Indians and the white 
settlers on their lands was introduced in the Senate by 
Senator Bursum of New Mexico, and passed by that 
body. 

In December the bill was recalled for further con- 
sideration and a bill which did not differ materially from 
it was introduced in the House by Representative Snyder. 
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The Bursum bill would take approximately 60,000 
of the 70,000 arable acres within the twenty pueblo grants 
and give them to non-Indian claimants. It would make 
it mandatory upon the United States District Court of 
New Mexico to grant title to the non-Indians on the 
basis of a land survey made six years ago, which recorded 
the lands claimed without investigation into the justice 
of the claims. As a matter of fact, the survey was made 
at the request of the Indian Bureau to compile informa- 
tion of claims against the Indians, so that it might proceed 
against “squatters” and expel them from Indian lands. 

But the Indian Bureau did nothing with the survey, 
and for six years it lay in the files of the General Land 
Office at Washington until it was revived in 1922. 

Although the Commissioner of Indian Affairs was so 
illy informed as to announce that the Pueblos were in 
favor of it, the bill aroused intense fear and opposition 
in every Pueblo Indian’s breast. A council was called 
at Santo Domingo, and from the far-scattered pueblos 
towns) came one hundred and twenty delegates and 
eight governors. Traveling across deserts, through blue 
mountain-passes, afoot and on horse, in wagons and in 
automobiles, they came—young men with thick, cropped 
locks, and old men carrying the silver-topped canes given 
the pueblos by Lincoln. 

Through a day and a night they sat in the council- 
room, a long chamber with whitewashed walls, where 
through blue smoke wreaths glowed bright blankets, the 
ceremonial costume of the governors, the stately, white- 
draped figures of the Taos delegates. Silver and turquoise 
ornaments flashed, and the bright eyes of the Indians. 
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“Albeida of Taos,” by E. L. Blumenschein, wears the head-dress of 
the Pueblo Indian maiden 
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There the terms of the Bursum bill were. interpreted in 
the five tongues spoken by the tribes. 

Many white friends of the Pueblos were admitted to 
this council, and organized at cuce to work with them. 
The National Federation of Women’s Clubs had been at 
work since the passage of the bill, Rotary clubs joined in, 
a Western Association of Indian Affairs was formed; an 
Eastern Association followed. Many distinguished people, 
including writers and painters who have lived among the 
Pueblos, signed a protest, while the Indians themselves 
sent out an appeal to the American people. The fight was 
opened on the ground that the bill would rob the Indian 
and destroy the pueblos, while being costly to non-Indian 
settlers, 


INDIANS’ PER Capita INCOME, $25 


HEN, in 1680, the great Southwest came com- 

pletely under the control of Spain, that country 
granted to the aboriginal inhabitants of the land, the 
Pueblo Indians of New Mexico, inalienable domains that 
amounted to about 17,000 acres of land for each of the 
twenty pueblos that had a total of at least thirty thousand 
inhabitants. 

It can not be known exactly how much of the 340,000 
acres thus granted was irrigable. The greater part is 
non-irrigable and grazing land and much of the land once 
cultivated by the Indians has long since become waste 
for lack of water. But when the Conquistadores came 
the Pueblos were flourishing and prosperous. 

To-day there remains to these Indians, who number 
fewer than ten thousand, not more 
than an acre a person of irrigable 
lands, although twelve acres are 
considered the minimum for a 
white mantosupport himself upon 
in that country, and the Pueblos are 
a purely agricultural people. Non- 
Indians occupy 60,000 acres of the 
best irrigated pueblo lands, repre- 
senting hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, and the Indians themselves 
have the use of about 10,000 acres. 

For the first time in their his- 
tory, three pueblos of a hitherto in- 
dependent, self-supporting people 
had to accept rations from the gov- 
ernment in order to avoid actual 
starvation last winter. According 
to the figures compiled by the 
Western Association on Indian 
Affairs, all of the other pueblos are 
in great poverty; Pecos is extinct, 
Pojuaque virtually so, Picuris is 
disappearing. The average annual 
income per capita from all sources 
is between $15 and $38. 

From time immemorial, the In- 
dians have lived on the land, raising 
their crops in the watered valleys; 
chanting songs of wild primordial 
beauty; celebrating the seasons, as 
they passed over their fields, in 
brilliant, colorful dances reflecting 
earth and sky; glorifying the nature 
cycle in which their whole existence 
is wrapped ; weaving their blankets, 
painting their pottery. They are 
living representatives of that great 
Aztec culture which spread north- 
ward to their forefathers. 
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“Mother and Daughter,” by Walter Ufer, Taos Society of Artists 
Pueblo women carrying their gorgeously decorated water-jars 


The peaceful agricultural Pueblo Indian tribes are yet they are strangely obedient and respectful to their 
community dwellers, living in terraced houses. Theycon- _ elders. 
ceived in antiquity, and have perfected through the The Pueblos made cloth; they built houses of archi- 
centuries, a workable form of communism. The land  tectural beauty and simplicity; their ceremonial dances 
belongs to the pueblo as a whole. Each man cultivates are pageants of riotous color, amazingly decorative; their 
what he can, or what he wishes. This is workable for applied designs alone are bewildering in variety and indi- 
them because of their gentle, ungrasping natures. viduality. The poems of the Pueblos will be America’s 

For perhaps a hundred years the Indians have lived _ sagas; their arts are a true expression of soil and environ- 
like this, learning little of our civilization, but knowing ment. This is the distinctive and indigenous art of 
more of many arts than we can ever show them. Indeed, America—a priceless gift of our country. 


we have much to learn from them. There has been nothing else in America like the 
healthy survival of their beautiful primitive life. The 
An ANCIENT CIVILIZATION Pueblo Indian comes nearer the ideal existence that 


Russeau credited to man in a state of nature than ever 
HE Conquistadores found them thus, twenty did the South Sea Islanders he had read about in Captain 
separate little nations, complete democracies. Cook’s voyages. 
The Spaniards found that the Pueblos were the only The gentle Pueplos made warfare only in self-defense 
Indians among whom there were no chiefs, but instead against the roving plains Indians, the Corffanches and 
elected governors to preside over the pueblos and their the Utes. American troops found them formidable as 
councils. They found the Indians monogamous, most warriors; but in 1849, when the disarmed Indians of 
moral, habitually soft of voice and gentle of speech; Taos fled naked to the hills, they were fired upon and 
philologists find their tongues very musical. It is a slaughtered ruthlessly before they could gain refuge. 
part of Pueblo culture to speak so. The children of They are wonderfully good, and happy when they 
the Pueblos are never harshly reprimanded, nor struck; are given half a chance. San Ildefonso, though in a 
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starving condition, still is 
producing new and beauti- | 
ful pottery and water-color | 
paintings which our fore- 
most artists find delightful. 
[The Pueblos are worth 
cherishing as perhaps the 
most marvelous ethnologi- 
cal exhibit in the world; 
also there is something to 
be said for good faith in the 
dealings of the government 
of the United States. 

Spanish grants to the 
Pueblos were confirmed by 
Mexico, and again in 1866 
by the American govern- 
ment in an Act of Congress. 
Abraham Lincoln, in his 
first administration, signed 
patents of land tenure for 
each of the pueblos, and presented to each pueblo governor 
a silver-topped cane as a token of Indian ownership of the 
land. Since that time the canes have been symbols of 
authority, and have been handed down from one pueblo 
governor to another; they are always carried when 
authority is exercised, and at the Santo Domingo council 
were significant with meaning. 

Che Indian council was a major influence in getting 
the Bursum bill recalled and having a new bill presented 
by Senator Jones of New Mexico. 

[he Jones bill was drawn up with full consideration 
of the Indians’ own ideas and-requests—ideas and requests 
that on their face show a singular generosity and spirit 
of fair dealing. 

The Indians do not wish to dispossess anciently 
settled communities upon their lands; they have already 
ceded, many town but wish each claim to be 
settled upon its merits. 

Che Jones bill provided for a court of Pueblo Indian 
land claims, to consist of three justices appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate, each claim 
to be decided upon its own peculiar evidence, and the 
government to have the right of appeal from decisions. 
The bill also carried appropriations for drainage and 


Two women of the pueblo 
of Isleta, who speak a 
tongue the origin of 


which baffles philologists 


sites, 
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Delegates and governors 
from the Indian pueblos 
presenting their claims 
to the Senate Committee 
on Public Lands at 
the hearing held in 
Washington in January 





Pueblo 

that Abraham Lincoln presented to their predecessors 

as tokens of the government’s pledge to protect the 
Pueblos’ lands 


irrigation projects, already worked out by the Indian 
Bureau, to the extent of $905,000. 

Throughout the region occupied by the Pueblos the 
old ditches constructed by their ancestors are still in 
use, even in white communities trespassing on the land. 
The Indian Irrigation Bureau has held many feasible 
projects ready for the past ten or twelve years. The 
Jones bill provided for their execution. 
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THE PUEBLOS’ PROTEST 
IN THE SENATE 


AST January the chief 

4 Pueblo men, carrying 
their canes, appeared before 
the Senate Committee on 
Public Lands, to present 
their protest against the 
Bursum bill and their desire 
for the Jones bill or-some 
similar legislation. 

An old parchment deed, 
signed by the Spanish Gov- 
ernor Maynez about 1690—and still preserved in the 
pueblo of San Juan—says: “No one can sell or trade 
this land, and no judge can pass on the title for sale. 
No Spanish Governor has the right to alienate these 
your lands.” All of the proof goes to show Spain’s 
intention to secure all these grants forever to the 
Indian. 

Congress, in issuing patented titles to the Indians 
in 1866, renounced all government rights to the lands, 
and stipulated that the Pueblos could not dispose of or 
sell their lands, which are owned communally. There 
was a proviso that the confirmation of pueblo grants 
“shall not affect any adverse valid rights, should such 
exist.” Later the Supreme Court of the United States 
ruled that no Indian had the right, nor ever had, to 
dispose of his land, nor had any pueblo that right. 

But nothing has stopped the “squatting” on Indian 
lands which has been going on for more than a century. 
Some of the trespassers claim to hold valid Spanish 
grants conflicting with the pueblo grants, or purchase 
titles from the Indians themselves; but few have any 
proof other than oral assertions. 

Occasionally Pueblo women married Spanish or 
Mexican men, and allotments of land were lent to them; 
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WHAT IS TO BECOME OF THE PUEBLO INDIAN? 





Two ancient vessels of Pueblo pottery in the Museum 
of the American Indian, New York City 


A Pueblo woman molding pottery 
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but the descendants of these 
marriages might refuse to 
give up the property that 
should rightfully revert to 
the pueblo. To complicate 
all other varied and con- 
flicting claims, land dealers 
have bought up ancient 
deeds, the validity of which 
is a question for the courts 
to settle, presumably with a 
view of becoming landlords 
of large areas should the 
titles be cleared. 

The Indian has continually sought to have disputes 
over land and water rights settled. Since he is a ward of 
the government and therefore considered a minor, he can 
not carry any matter into court but must appeal through 
the United States Indian attorney. 

An instance of how things go is the Pajuate purchase 
case. More than a hundred years ago, the pueblo of 
Laguna purchased outright from Mexicans 20,000 acres 
of land. Squatters moved on the land, and seven years 
ago they brought suit against the Indians. A Spanish- 
American district judge decided in favor of the settlers. 
The government neglected to appeal the case for the 
Indians until a year elapsed and the case was outlawed, 
thus contributing to robbing the Indians irrevocably of 
land they had paid for. 

Six years ago a survey was made by the General Land 
Office of all lands within pueblo grants in New Mexico 
occupied by non-Indian claimants. The survey, made 
by a surveyor named Joy and named after him, was 
undertaken at the request of the Indian Bureau, which 
desired accurate knowledge of the claims against the 
Indians in order better to proceed against the claimants. 

It was never held that these surveys made any effort 
to settle title, and on each map of the surveys in the 
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General Land Office to-day it is expressly stated that the 
purpose was merely to show the boundaries claimed, and 
that the claims made could not be considered proof or 
evidence of title. The survey showed some 60,000 acres 
occupied by non-Indians. 

The Bursum bill would require the United States 
District Court for New Mexico to accept the claims of 
boundaries made in the Joy survey as prima facie evidence 
of title. The bill made that settlement permanent, per- 
mitting no appeal. 

Opponents of the Bursum bill say that this legislation 
takes disputed land from the Indian without due process 
of law—does not even allow the Indian to make a defense 
in court of his claims to the land. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE BILL 


HE Bursum bill also would provide that Indians be 

compensated for lands that have been taken from 
them “without color of title” prior to 1900, but made no 
appropriation for this compensation. The Indians say: 
“If the land does not legally belong to us, why should we 
receive compensation? And if it does belong to us, why 
should we be forced to part with it?” 

Purporting to deal only with land disputes, the bill 
included a measure providing that all civil disputes and 
internal affairs of the pueblo, which for centuries have 
been settled by the Indians in their own tribunals, should 
be carried into the United States courts of the district. 
The Indians and their friends say that such a measure 
would deal a last blow at the independence, pride, and 
unity of the Pueblo Indian; that, starved out -of the 
pueblos to work for the white man, the Pueblo maidens 
servants in the white man’s house, the tie of self-govern- 
ment broken, the customs of the tribes, their songs, 
ceremonies, and arts, would be discarded and forgotten— 
lost to the Indian and lost to the world. 

Contact with a higher civilization already has caused 
many changes, some good and some bad; but so tena- 
ciously does the Indian cling to his customs, he loves the 
ways of his people with such a fierce pride of race, that 
there is a fair chance that he may preserve the identity 
of a distinguished native American people, even against 
the surrounding pressure of such a civilization as ours. 

The Pueblos have a future. They are not to be con- 
sidered a moribund race who should in decency be allowed 
to die a natural death. Since they have demonstrated 
how they can produce under unfavorable conditions, with 
a square deal their chances are indeed bright. The 
pueblo of Zuni received a reservoir twelve years ago, and 
since then they have increased their productive acreage 
from 700 to 8,900 acres. The white man near by has 
not done half so well. 

And Indian crafts are developing. You realize this 
as you watch the pretty girl at Santa Clara as she shapes 
the beautiful black glazed pottery for which her pueblo 
is celebrated. Fresh notes in design are evolved, better 
technique is gained in molding, decorating, and firing 
Indian ceramics. 

What people have a more happy name for their 
clowns and entertainers than the Pueblo Indians? The 
“delight-makers” (koshare) are the cheerful band who 
amuse the clans on their great fiesta days. It is only the 
delight-makers who can make the solemn dignity of the 
Indian relax into roars of laughter. The portly matron 
shakes, the old man’s features are lost in a sea of wrinkles, 
at the delicious buffoonery of the koshare as they trot 
burlesquing around the plaza in the interludes of the 
ceremonial dance. 

It is for this vivid and vital gaiety, as well as for their 
extreme picturesqueness, that so many people seek the 


Pueblo Indian of New Mexico. They, bring to New 
Mexico not only visitors, but a superior class of residents, 
as witness two colonies of artists and ethnological investi- 
gators. The State is the richer financially as well as 
esthetically for their presence, and their prosperity will 
add prosperity to the State, and hence the nation, which 
has already gained so much from their existence. 

Many visitors watching the famous fiesta of San 
Geronimo at Taos, or the corn dance at Santo Domingo, 
do not realize that these merry-makers who freely dis- 
pense the hospitality of the pueblo to red men and white 
men alike are very poor, and able to live through the 
winter only by the utmost frugality. 

But this customary hospitality is as nothing compared 
to the greater generosity that the Indian has always 
shown in connection with his lands, and continues to show 
in his present proposals. 

During the hearings on the Indian land question in 
February, a compromise of the Bursum and Jones bills, 
to determine the validity only of titles through a com- 
mission of three to be appointed by the President, was 
virtually agreed upon by the Senate sub-committee. The 
Senate committee opposed allowing an appropriation for 
irrigation—but unless water is restored to the Indian his 
problem remains unsolved. 

Tesuque, for example, a pueblo lying in the center of 
one of the most fertile and best watered sections of New 
Mexico, not far from Santa Fé, has gradually been 
stripped of its water rights, and last summer not a drop 
of water came down the hereditary ditch. The red men 
coaxed a tiny trickle of water from the now dry bed of 
the Tesuque River, and by a clever system of tiny fanlike 
ditches diverted it to different plots. But even then not 
enough to feed one man was raised. 

Unless water storage is made possible, there can not 
be enough water for both Indian and white settlers. 
Were the projects of the Indian Irrigation Bureau 
carried out, there would be plenty of water for all, and 
this would remove the chief cause of disputes over land. 


AN InpIAN DOCUMENT 


ERE is an appeal from Acoma, that prehistoric 
town of terraced houses built upon a high rock that 
rises sheer from a vast surrounding plain: 


“The Acomas held here, this 13th November, at 
Acomita, in the year 1922, a meeting: there met the Chief 
of Acoma and all his principal men and his officers. Will- 
ingly we will stand to fight against the Bursum bill, 
which by this time we have discovered and understood. 

“Our white brothers and sisters: this bill is against 
us, to break our customs, which we have enjoyed, living 
on in our happy life. 

“Tt is very much sad indeed to bear, and to know, and 
to lose our every custom of the Indians of this world of 
men. 

“Therefore we are willing fully to join to the others 
our pueblo, where we may beat out the Bursum bill 
for the benefit of our children and of our old people and 
of all our future. 

“We have held a meeting, assembling yesterday in 
the school-house all day long. The meeting was very 
good. Every person was sworn, and each did say that he 
is willing to help right along from now on. 

“Yes, sir, we are all glad todo so! to help through the 
name of our great God and to help those who are trying 
to stand for us, our American honorable people. 

“This is all very much appreciated, and thanks for the 
help, and signed with all our names: we, the chiefs of 
said Acomas.”’ 
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The Bad Boy 


In Which the Question Arises, 


“How Far Are Parents Responsible 


When Children Go Wrong?” 


By Elizabeth G. Stern 


IMMY MORRISON’S father gave him up at the 

mature age of nine. The neighbors feared him. All 

the little boys for blocks around adored and admired 

him. They said, in his family, that he was the 
dirtiest, lyingest, most disrespectful child ever born. 
And finally his mother consented to her husband’s 
insistent demand that he be taken to court, where they 
would “put him away.” 

That was how Probation Officer Dixon came into 
Jimmy’s life. Probation Officer Dixon was big and square. 
He had tanned cheeks and direct brown eyes. Perhaps 
he looked boyish and unheroic; but there were more 
than a hundred youngsters who loved him as boys love a 
hero and a leader and a friend. Probation Officer Dixon 
had a way with boys that one could not define nor explain 
nor imitate. He did not scold nor browbeat nor even 
threaten. He did a very simple thing: he just loved boys 
and believed in them. And he even believed in Jimmy 
Morrison, the very first time he saw him in the inter- 
viewer’s office. 

Jimmy had very bright, very keen blue eyes, a snub 
nose, and freckled cheeks. He was tall for his age, and 
his fingers were most amazingly dirty. A sudden smile 
revealing toothless gaps in his mouth had flashed upon 
Jimmy’s face as his blue eyes met Charles Dixon’s 
brown ones—a smile certainly not warranted by what his 
mother was telling about him just then. 

Mrs. Morrison sketched some of the high lights in 
Jimmy’s life. They were rather startling for his ten 
years. For example, there was the day she had punished 
him by safely locking him in his uncle’s room, with 
nothing on but his night-shirt, and on her return found 
that Jimmy had flown by way of the window; through 
which, it developed later, he went—adequately dressed 
in his uncle’s bathing-trunks and a sweater—to a pawn- 
shop, where he casually “hocked”’ his relative’s tennis 
shoes for funds to enjoy a day’s outing with his chum, 
Nick Carnotti. 

However, in spite of all this, Probation Officer Dixon 
said quietly that he was sure Jimmy was all right, and 
watched the boy go back with his mother. Mr. Dixon 
became Jim’s friend, and visited him regularly. 


He BELIEVED IN Him 


R. DIXON continued to believe in Jim. Twice, 

after that first day, he interceded for him. The 
first time was just a plain case of “bagging school’’— 
truancy. The elephants and tigers and lions and the 
strange beasts of the jungle and prairie and mountain 
who live peacefully in the zoo had been more fascinating 
to Jimmy than dull school books on the tangy spring 
afternoons. And Mr. Dixon seemed to understand. 
Yet again he lent him a helping hand the time Jimmy 









A sudden smile revealing toothless gaps in his 
mouth flashed on Jimmy’s freckled face, 


succumbed to the irresistible temptation of the movies. 
That was the time when Jim had felt particularly injured 
and abused. Had he not earned seventy-five cents 
shoveling snow, and had not his father appropriated the 
money for some mysterious purpose of his own beyond 
the ken of a boy, and was it not only poetic justice that 
parental injustice should be requited? If Jimmy had 
reasoned it out, perhaps that would have been his 
explanation of why he stole a quarter from his mother’s 
housekeeping money to go to the movies with Nick 
Carnotti. 

Mr. Morrison had loudly declared the boy was a thief. 
Mr. Dixon, though, again saw that Jimmy was given a 
chance at home on probation. 

Then came the offense that finally sent Jimmy to the 
Boys’ Protectory, and justified all his father had feared 
of him. The charge was a really serious one—robbery. 
It was on a dark, raw morning. The milkman was 
clattering his bottles on the wooden stoops when Jimmy 
slipped into his bed. The sleepy sun had just watched 
him and Nick Carnotti crawl out of the loft of the school- 
house toilet. The milkman, when he passed Mike 
Dorgan’s plumbing shop, saw a litter of splintered glass on 
the pavement, and Mike Dorgan himself prowling fran- 
tically in his smashed bulk window, counting his losses in 
lead pipe and spigots. 

The identity of the perpetrators of the crime was 
veiled from justice for just twelve hours. At six o'clock 
that evening Jimmy and Nick were caught and arrested 
while trying to get away with the remainder of the loot. 
John, the junkman down near the river, had bought most 
of it. 

Jimmy and Nick and John the junkman appeared in 
court. John the junkman himself did not have the 
opportunity to tempt small youngsters for at least a year 
after that hearing; and Jimmy left his parental home to 
try an institutional home, in which there were scores of 
other lads, some without parents, and some with mothers 
and fathers like Jim’s, who did not know how to maintain 
a home, nor how to shelter and train the sturdy little 
shoots of manhood until they grew up. 

Mr. Dixon alone seemed impressed with the fact that 
Jimmy’s home had failed him. Mr. Morrison said: 
“Mr. Dixon, that boy’s bad. I’m a poor man. I work 
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steady; I work hard. I have to pay twelve and a half 
dollars through the court for that stuff Jim took. I had 
to sell our phonograph to get the money. Mr. Dixon,” he 
declared, “I'll never let that boy in the house again. I 
wash my hands off’n him!” 

And yet, in the Protectory, despite the blackness of 
his record outside, every teacher and matron could find 
nothing to say about Jimmy—except that they loved 
him. No sooner was he taken away from his home than 
he seemed to become another boy. 

A year had gone by when the Protectory people 
wrote that Jimmy ought no longer to be kept in an 
institution—that he ought to have his chance in the real, 
living world outside. That was exactly what Mr. Dixon 
also knew. With the assistance of the court employment 
bureau, which finds places for boys in the country, a job 
was found for Jim, a job in the open, where his boyish 
energy would have free play. Mr. Dixon spent a long 
time before he chose just the home he wanted for Jim. 
He went to the judge, who approved his plan; and from 
him he went to Jimmy’s home. The parents couldn’t 
understand his foolhardiness in taking a boy from the 
walls of the Protectory to place him unguarded in the 
freedom of outdoors. But his enthusiasm and his faith 
finally broke down their objections. 

Afterward the court worker remembered how Jimmy 
stood waiting at the station to go off to the farm. His 
cheeks were blazing, his eyes like blue sapphires in his 








The offense that finally sent Jimmy to the Protectory was a 
serious one—robbery 
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face, and every now and then he flashed a smile that had 
no apparent reason at all. He was for all the world like 
Jack in the fairy tale who went forth to seek his fortune. 
He wore an old frayed coat of his father’s, but under that 
flapped his first long trousers. Neither his father nor his 
mother came to see him off, and Jimmy felt the neglect 
keenly. “Mr. Dixon noticed this, but was wisely silent. 


Jimmy ON THE FARM 


HE court worker made regular visits to his boy on 

the farm. He saw Jim grow brown and hardy. The 
farmer’s weekly reports were glowing ones. The family 
loved the boy. Month after month passed, and the future 
looked rosy for Jim. And then a hurried telegram came 
announcing that Jim had run away. 

Out on the farm the people told why. Mr. Morrison 
had broken into the picture of that bright countryside 
with Jimmy and the horses and wagons he loved. Jimmy 
had sent his father part of the eight dollars a month he 
earned. And his father had come and pestered the boy— 
he wanted to know why he didn’t send more money 
home. He demanded all the boy earned. Jimmy first 
pleaded, then sullenly obeyed—and then he ran away. 
Jim’s father had the law on his side. Mr. Dixon pressed 
his lips together. But he found the boy, and looked 
up another-farm for him. And Jim ran away again. He 
ran away three times in two years, and each time it was 
because of his father. 

Mr. Dixon knew he must find people who would not 
only befriend Jim, but who would protect him from his 
father. He sent the boy to the Harts. Mr. Hart knew 
how to manage him. For a year all went smoothly, and 
then, one day, a letter came asking the probation officer 
to come to the farm immediately. 

Mr. Dixon took the next train. At the Hart farm he 
heard a new chapter in the history of Jim, a chapter that 
wiped out all the work, all the faith, that had been put 
into his case by the probation officer. For weeks Jim 
had been growing more and more sullen and moody. 
His father had been up to see him, accusing Jim of 
keeping some of his wages. 

“The old man,” the farmer said, “behaved most 
ornery; mebbe account he was a bit overseas—you 
understand?” 

Jim had fallen in with a young village rough named 
Hotchkiss. Hotchkiss gave him cigarettes and treated 
him to the “movies” in town. Jim had no money; his 
father had taken every cent from the boy before the 
farmer put him out of the house. The boy had nothing 
of his own to spend. He grew more unmanageable and wild 
day by day. And last Mon- 
day Jim and Hotchkiss had 
spent the night in town, and 
next morning the gas-meter 
inthebarnwasfoundrobbed. 

“Hotchkiss run off; Jim 
says he’s going,” concluded 
the farmer. “‘Maw she made 
a kind of son of him; but I 
can’t keep a thief.” 

Mr. Dixon went to ‘the 
village with a heavy heart, 
riding thoughtfully behind 
the farmer in his cart. At 
“he station they came upon 
fim, waiting to board the 
train to the city. It was 
Mr. Hart who said gruffly, 
with feeling, “Where are 
you going?” 
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“TI don’t know,” said the boy, in a hopeless tone. 
“Come on back home,” said Mr. Hart. 

The three rode home; and there, in the kitchen, 
Jim stood, sullen, silent, only his mouth trembling now 
and then. 

He denied all knowledge of the theft, but muttered, 
“Hotchkiss give me a dollar’’; and, fishing it out, he held 
it out to Mr. Hart and began to cry. 

Mr. Hart put his big gnarled hand around the boy’s 
trembling one, closed it over the dollar, and stuffed hand 
and dollar into the boy’s pocket. 

“T ain’t got even’a dime to go to the movies with,” 
blubbered Jim, wiping his tear-stained face, “after my 
old man gets through with me. My pap hates me! He 
sends me away, and he won’t even let me keep some of 
my week’s wages to buy underclothes. Why, I couldn’t 
go to church last Sunday, account Mrs. Hart was washing 
my overalls; I ain’t got but one pair!” 


NEEDED—A LAW FOR PARENTS 


LL the way home, Mr. Dixon’s brown eyes were 
stormy as he thought of Jim’s father. If only, he 
thought, there were a law for parents like that! He sent 
for the man. “Mr. Morrison,” said he quietly, “did you 
know that Jim was going to run away from the Hart 
farm after you were up there?” 

“No,” said Mr. Morrison, paling. ‘That boy’s going 
to bring me in sorrow to the grave.” 

“T’ll speak plainly,” said the probation officer, ignor- 
ing the pathos. “The real trouble with Jim, Mr. Mor 
rison, is you. You threaten him and you dog him to give 
you money.” 

Mr. Morrison sat very still. 

“We sent him to a farm. He gets board free, and 
wages besides. He’s a fine lad. Don’t you think he 
ought to have enough for decent clothes and some 
pleasures? That was our agreement, and you’ve never 
kept it.” 

Mr. Morrison rose, and his face was set. 

“T don’t think,” was his opinion, “a court can tell a 
father how to raise his boy. A good boy wants to give his 
pap every cent he makes.” , 

He was finally told that he must give Jim a part of his 
money if he wanted Jim to work at all; otherwise he 
would have to be returned to an institution, where he 
would earn nothing. 

So Jim was given an allowance. He waxed big and 
brown. He seemed to be coming into his own, after all. 
And then a letter came from Mr. Hart saying that 
Morrison was after the boy again. 

Probation Officer Dixon sent a letter to Jim’s father, 
asking him to come to the court to see him. Mr. Morrison 
called at night, because he had a good job working at his 
brother’s mill all day, he explained. 

“Mr. Dixon,” said Jim’s father, “I’ve been making a 
fool of myself. I’m going to get Jim’s full wages, and I’m 
not going to take part of it. How dare a boy buy his 
own clothes?” he stormed. He’d do the buying—Jim’s 
father. “Jim ain’t going to get the best of me, and 
unless he sends me his wages regular I’ll take him away 
from that place!” 

The cause of Mr. Morrison’s blustering stand was the 
fact that Jim was sixteen, and beyond the care of the 
Juvenile Court unless he was gravely delinquent. Mr. 
Morrison could have Jim home now, where he could get 
all his wages. 

Mr. Dixon pushed his papers aside. ‘Mr. Morrison,” 
he said decisively, “Jim’s doing well on the farm. He’s 
going to stay there.” 
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“T’ll have that boy home!” shouted Mr. Morrison. 
“T’ll teach him . 

“Jim’s doing well,” said the probation officer finally. 
“He’s where he can do best for himself. He’ll stay where 
he is until the judge discharges him.” 

Two days later, in his office stood Jim. He was 
sixteen, a tall, gangling boy, tanned a deep brown, with 
only his blue eyes still like the small boy’s who had been 
first brought into court six years before. The probation 
officer’s record carries even in its impersonal phrases a 
picture of him: 

“James called. Tall and serious. Clothes well worn, 
but neat and mended. Went back to farm. Overjoyed.” 

Jim remained at the farm until he was seventeen. 
But the case came to court at last, on the petition of his 
parents asking for discharge. 

Then appeared a new person—the brother of Mr. 
Morrison. He came, he said, to offer his nephew a job, 
at very good wages—twice those the farm gave. Jim 
was seventeen now, and no longer under the jurisdiction 
of the Juvenile Court. He was old enough to help at 
home. There was another baby coming. The family 
needed Jim. 

Probation Officer Dixon saw the bottom fall from his 
long, patient work. What would happen to Jim brought 
back to the city, into the old environment of his home 
again? But he could not oppose the parents’ petition. 

Jim came back, a stranger, to his family. He went to 
work in his uncle’s mill as an elevator-boy. 

Mr. Dixon had noted Jim’s uncle. He liked the 
kindly workingman’s face and the shrewd turn to his lips. 
He called on him and had a long talk with him about Jim. 
And from that talk there arose a plan that would, if 
needful, be protected by his uncle or his friend Mr. 
Dixon against his father. 

But the new Jim, who came back from the country 
self-reliant and resourceful, needed no protection against 
his father, because his father could no longer hurt him. 
The story is told best in the extracts from Probation 
Officer Dixon’s case records of the next three years: 

“James called. Very much pleased with his position— 
$20 a week wages and will receive 20 per cent bonus 
Christmas.” 

“James called. Pleased with his position—giving 
money home and has a bank account.” 

“James called. Notice James is very fond of reading 
and always has a book with him when he calls. Makes 
good selection of live-wire boy’s stories.” 

“Home visit. Mother says James working steadily. 
Home conditions improved. James goes out occasionally, 
but also reads a great deal. Captain of factory baseball 
team.” 

“Home visit. Parents say James has big ideas. 
Mother gives him $2.50 a week and he wants $3. He is 
to have this, ‘provided he joins Building and Loan 
Association.” 

“James called. Got raise and bonus. Father still 
working at same place and earns less than boy now.” 

“Home visited. James working steadily. James is 
tall and large for his age. Weighs one hundred and 
forty-one pounds.” ~ 

“Last visit. James goes to night high. James earn- 
ing enough money so family can move to better home. 
No more visits unless James needs help.” 

This is the simple, unadorned story of a boy who 
started out to be the worst boy of his neighborhood, 
whose parents believed he would grow to be a criminal, 
and who never helped him in the slightest to have faith 
in himself, and of what the court did, against every 
obstacle that blocked its work. 















“You lied to me, darling,” he said, “but with your lie 
you told me an eternal truth—that you love me more 
than your own life” 
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A Tense Court Scene Wherein Thrilling Revelations Unravel the Mystery of 






The Woman Accuse 


By Roy Vickers 


Illustrations by O. J. Gatter 


Tue Story FrRoM THE BEGINNING 


OSEPH BLENKIRON, wealthy, is found shot dead 
in his house. The night before he was in con- 
ference with Geoffrey Buckram, whose wife, Aileen, 
had been Blenkiron’s secretary. Blenkiron had 

wanted her to marry his son Quentin—had-even placed 
her in a compromising position and obtained a photograph 
of her breakfasting with Quentin. At the time of her 
wedding, it is rumored, Quentin committed suicide. 
But on the night of the murder he comes to Aileen and 
tells her he has killed his father and fastened the crime 
on her husband. 

Aileen drives to Blenkiron’s house, and finds him 
dead and her husband unconscious. She gets Geoffrey 
home, bringing the contents of a safe. 

Geoffrey thinks he kiiled Blenkiron after seeing the 
photograph. Aileen tells him she did it. Blenkiron’s 
will is in favor of Aileen. In Brazier, the lawyer who 
comes to take her written refusal of the legacy, Aileen 
recognizes Quentin; this she dares not tell Geoffrey. 
Among the papers from Blenkiron’s safe she finds 
another will made in favor of Mrs. Fairclough, the woman 
who aided Blenkiron in the attack on her reputation. 

Unable to give Geoffrey her confidence and still save 
him from suspicion, Aileen leaves home, selling an annuity 
to obtain cash. In a London hotel, she discovers among 
the Blenkiron papers canceled checks written by Blenk- 
iron to the order of Charles Brazier, totaling £23,000, the 
first one written the day of her marriage. Determined 
to bring him to justice, Aileen goes to see Quentin, alias 
Brazier. 

Telling him she quarreled with her husband, and 
accepting a position as his secretary, she overhears him 
telephoning a detective to trail her. She eludes him, 
returns to her hotel, and resumes examination of the 
papers. She discovers that, years before, Blenkiron did 
her father some favor, that his solicitor was Harold 
Brazier, and that his legacy was £23,000. 

Aileen disposes of the bag, hides the papers in the 
lining of her coat, and goes to Brazier’s office. In his 
absence, she secretes these in a filing-box. Mrs. Fair- 
clough enters. Aileen agrees to give her the will in 
return for evidence as to the identity of Quentin Blenk- 
iron and Brazier, and goes that evening to Mrs. Fair- 
clough’s rooms to do so. There she finds Brazier also. 
He attempts to take the will by force, but Aileen escapes 
to the street. 

Her next step is to give herself up to the police, to 
whom she makes a false confession of the murder of 
Joseph Blenkiron. 

Meantime, Geoffrey, who has advertised for Aileen to 
come back, and who has received an answer telling of her 
determination to give herself up, remembers that Aileen, 
just after the murder, had tried to tell him of the identity 
of Quentin Blenkiron and Brazier. He goes to Brazier, 


who tells him an astounding story of his relations with 
Aileen, at the same time denying that he i. Blenkiron’s 
son. 

Geoffrey, who has suddenly become perfectly sure 
of Aileen’s innocence and of her self-sacrifice, controls 
himself and leaves Brazier with the expressed deter- 


.mination to prove his claim that Brazier is the son of 


Joseph Blenkiron. 
CHAPTER 33 


S Geoffrey drove his car back through the cool night 

air to Rubington, he told himself that the whole of 

his tortured problem had concentrated itself into a single 
issue. 

In that first grim moment when the shadow had 
fallen between them, Aileen had cried out that Quentin 
Blenkiron had killed his father. He had not pressed her 
for details of her story: he had dismissed it as a hysterical 
raving. The police had assured him that Quentin was a 
myth. Brazier had said the same, and had added a 
reason for the fabrication of the whole tale of Quentin 
and Aileen. 

Very well, then! If there had never been a Quentin 
Blenkiron, then Aiieen, the wife he had loved, and 
doubted, and loved again, had been lying throughout. 

That was enough for the present. If Quentin Blenk- 
iron had ever lived, he might be alive now. He might 
have killed his father, as Aileen had alleged. And if there 
had been a Quentin Blenkiron, he was almost certainly 
Brazier. 

It must be very easy to prove. Brazier knew—any 
sane man would know—that it must be very easy. 

Yet Brazier himself had suggested investigations at 
Manchester. 

He was approaching his own house. He was slowing 
down—and then, as an idea came to him, he increased his 
speed. 

There was no need to begin investigating at Man- 
chester. He could begin that very night—if the butler 
and cook were still in Blenkiron’s house. 

As he drew up outside Greenhill he saw that the 
house was in darkness. He leaped from the car and ran 
round the garden to the side of the house. A light was 
burning in the kitchen quarters. He knocked, and after 
a long delay was answered by the butler, who blinked at 
him in momentary confusion. 

“Beg pardon, sir; I thought it was the police.” 

“Ah, I expect you’ve had a good deal of them lately!” 
remarked Geoffrey, to put the man at his ease. He hesi- 
tated a moment, and then: 

“As you know, Jarvis, I am a solicitor. I did a good 
deal of work for your late master, and am helping to wind 
up his estate. It is possible you can help me. You were 
in Mr. Blenkiron’s service when he was at Manchester, I 
take it?” 
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“Ves, sir; I’ve been with Mr. Blenkiron eigliteen 
years, come Michaelmas.” 

“Good! Then you must have known Mr. Quentin 
when he was a young boy.” 

“Mr. Who, sir? I didn’t quite catch the name.” 

“Mr. Blenkiron’s son—Mr. Quentin Blenkiron.” 
Geoffrey spoke irritably, as if he were annoyed at the 
man’s stupidity. 

“Mr. Blenkiron’s son, sir? I don’t think I quite get 
your meaning. Mr. Blenkiron never had a son, as I 
know of.” 

Geoffrey felt as if an iron band were encircling his 
heart. 

“Come, Jarvis, pull yourself together. You tell me 
that you were in Mr. Blenkiron’s service for eighteen 
years, and that you never knew he had a son? That 
surely is absurd.” 

Jarvis looked more puzzled than affronted. 

“Believe me or believe me not, sir, I never knew it. 
Mr. Blenkiron was never one to talk to the servants; so, 
seeing that his son never came to the house in my time, I 
couldn’t know he had one.” 

For a moment Geoffrey felt as if he were facing a 
blank wall. Then an explanation occurred to him. 
Brazier must have counted upon his going direct to the 
butler, and had coached the man in his part. If that were 
so, the man was an extraordinarily apt pupil. He had 
not denied the existence of a son—he was apparently 
willing to accept the fact from a comparative stranger; 
but he was firm in his statement that he had never seen 
the son. “Is the cook here?” Geof- 
frey finally managed to ask the butler. 

No, sir. She said the place got 
on her nerves after what happened, 
and took herself off.”’ 

Geoffrey thought for a moment. 
He saw a way of trapping the butler 
—of finding out whether he were 
lying. 

“Were there any other servants 
besides you and the cook when you 
were in Manchester?” 

“Yes, sir; there was always three 
maids. It was a bigger house and—”’ 

“Quite so,” interrupted Geoffrey. 
“And you, as butler, will know the 
names and addresses of these maids?” 

“Yes, sir. I can’t call them all to 
mind, but if you'll step round to the 
front and wait in the study, I can 
get them out of my wages-book.” 

The iron band seemed to be 
tightening. Geoffrey put one hand 
against the lintel of the 
door to steady himself. 

If the butler had been 
lying, he would not be 
willing to supply the 
names of witnesses who 
could expose him. 

There was nothing to 
do but press blindly on. 

“Thank you; but if I 
may come into the kitchen 
I can wait there,” he 
said; and, to the tune of 
the butler’s apologies for 
the untidy state of the 
kitchen, he seated him- 
self and waited. 


At the end of ten 


minutes he was in possession of the names and addresses 
of eight women who had served in the Blenkiron house- 
hold in the last ten years. All of the addresses were in 
Manchester. 


ACK in his house, Geoffrey sat through the night, 

making a complete statement of everything that had 
occurred, from the moment he had received Joseph 
Blenkiron’s telephone message on the fatal night, to 
his interview with the butler a few hours previously. 
The sun was high before he had finished. Sleep was 
the 


out of bathed, ate breakfast, 
and at nine o’clock 
was waiting in the 
offices of James Se- 
grove, a private detec- 
tive. 

To the detective 
Geoffrey stated the 
» whole case in its essen- 
js: tials. When he fin- 
ished his account, there 
was a long silence. The 
detective’s face showed 
none of that keen alert- 
ness which normally 
characterized him. 

“IT can see what 
you're thinking, Mr. 
Segrove,” said Geof- 
frey. “You're weigh- 
ing up what I have 
told you, and you’ve 
already decided that 
the police must be 
right in saying that 
there never has been a 
Quentin Blenkiron. I 
admit that your atti- 
tude is reasonable. You 
have simply the word 
of a woman you do 
not know. I have the 
word of a woman I do 
know. 

“But that does not 
really affect us. Iam 
simply asking you to 
do your best to find 
Quentin Blenkiron—to 
prove that Brazier, as 
I firmly believe, is 
Quentin Blenkiron. Or, 
if you like to put it the 
other way, I want you 
to accept a commission 
to prove beyond all 
possibility of doubt 
that Brazier is not 
Quentin Blenkiron.” 

“As long as you 
clearly understand that 
I consider success im- 
probable—” began the 
detective. 

“T know that your 
investigation will be 
none the less thorough 
on that account,” said 
Geoffrey. 

[Continued on page 114] 
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Aileen 
wondered if 
by pleading guilty she 
could free her husband 
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Wall Street Builds a High Fence, But— 


Betty Beats the Barrier 


By Hugh O'Neill 


Illustrations by Delos Palmer, Jr. 


ARLY one morning Betty Teague stood looking 
through the west window of her office, across the 
foot-hills, to the sun-painted bastidns of the 
Barrier Range, with their silver crest of snow 

running like a coping of white marble along the sweeping 
sky-line of the blue mountains. In her left hand she 
held a pair of binoculars. The fingers of her right hand 
caressed the leaves of a potted plant that stood on the 
window-sill. She was crooning a song in low, melodious 
notes, a song that held in its rough tunefulness the swing 
and tramp of a sailors’ chantey—a song of the clanking 
capstan-head, the anchor-cable, and the sea. 

It was early morning in the first days of sunf*ner, and 
Betty was young, with the spring of youth in her limbs. 
She was tall and strong and supple. Her hair was red, 
and there was plenty of it; it was coiled and coiled around 
her head. As she stood looking toward the mountains, 
the train that she was watching popped into a tunnel as 
if by a sudden and adroit trick, and then reappeared 
farther up the cliffs, sending out white feathers of steam 
that drifted high and out of sight into the clear blue of 
the sky. 

As she adjusted the binoculars to get a better view of 
the train, the girl crooned a verse of the chantey that 
had become a railroad song: 


“Oh, say, old man, we’re from the seas, 
Where we walk round and heave her, 
But you must do it on your knees, 
And it’s time, Dan Scott, to leave her— 
Leave her, leave her, 
And it’s time, old man, to leave her.’ 


’ 


Then she heard the footsteps of some one entering 
the outside waiting-room and walking through the open 
door of her office. Thinking it was Mr. Bliss, the lawyer 
who was her employer and foster-father, she called out 
without turning to look around: 

“Hey, come and see! I’ve never known the air so 
clear. There isn’t any smoke from the round-houses. 
You can see the old steel tracks climbing right up to the 
top of the crest, almost. And the sun is shining straight 
on the Kneeling Man. It’s glinting like a mirror. Come 
and look!” 

She extended her hand, holding the binoculars. 

“‘Never saw such clear air before!”’ she went on. ““They 
have a double-header on the train this morning. Started 
with two engines from the station.’”’ She drummed with 
her restless fingers on the window-pane. “Can’t you see 
the sun glinting on the Kneeling Man? It was some 
engineering job, wasn’t it, godfather?” she exulted. “Yes, 
it was some engineering job, building that road, I'll tell 
the world!” 

Still looking at the deep umber reds and deeper 
purples of the distant mountains, Betty extended her left 
hand and arm until her fingers touched the coat-lapel of 
her neighbor and gripped it in unconscious enthusiasm. 

“Tf that railroad tunnel could only be built!”—she 
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laughed, with a sudden feeling that there was a sob 
behind the laugh. “It would put this old city on the map, 
wouldn’t it?” 

She sighed “heigh-ho,” and turned suddenly around, 
for this morning prospect was an old story to her and 
Billy Bliss. Then, just as suddenly, she stood stock-still, 
with her hand drawn quickly back to her side and the 
fingers of her other hand creeping into the masses of red 
hair above her puzzled forehead. Her hazel eyes, which 
were always wide open, opened wider still with amaze- 
ment. Her red lips parted over her fine white teeth. 
Then her hazel eyes danced with amusement, and she 
laughed softly and stepped back a pace. For before her 
stood smiling courteously and in a friendly way, not 
Billy Bliss, the lawyer, but an erect, well poised man who 
was a complete stranger. 

“Pardon me,” Betty said demurely; “I thought you 
were Mr. Bliss!” 

“Pardon me, the fault was mine,” the stranger re- 
sponded in quick, clear tones. “But I thought it would 
be a shame to spoil your enthusiasm! You see,” he 
added, “I’ve never before known a girl to be enthusiastic 
about a railroad. Tell me,” he inquired, with the easy 
confidence of a man accustomed to being taken for 
granted under all circumstances, “what was that song 
you were singing, and what did you mean by the Kneel- 
ing Man? I’m interested.” 

“T’ll show you.”” Betty returned to the window, and 
the stranger, reflecting that she was almost as tall as he 
was, followed her. 

“Adjust the binoculars,” Betty suggested, “and follow 
the lines of the track where you can catch a glint of the 
rails, until you focus a big white thing half a mile up the 
mountain.” 


HE waited, her fingers again caressing the leaves of 

the plant, which almost seemed to respond and glow 
under her touch. 

“Have you got it?” she asked at last. 

“Yes,” he answered. 

“Well,” she said, “that shining white thing you see 
used to be just a funny, great big granite rock. It wasa 
freak of nature! When you looked at it and let your 
imagination go, it was like a huge kneeling man digging 
away with a pick, which he held in his upraised hands, on 
the face of the stone in front of him. A story got con- 
nected with that rock, and some sailors who had been 
brought out here from Boston, to help in handling tackle 
and hauling machinery on the high bluffs, made up a 
song about it—a chantey, they called it. 

“T spent four summers up there in the construction 
camp with my father. He was the engineer who built the 
road. There were a lot of students from the School of 
Mines and Engineering working there at that time, put- 
ting in their summer vacations on the road. They heard 
the sailors’ chantey, and a story that came from New York 
that was connected with the rock you are looking at, and 
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they painted that queer rock with a coat of cement filled 
with some sort of metalliferous stuff. It was white and 
glistening, and when it set and hardened it shone in the 
sun as you see it shining now. They called it the Kneel- 
ing Man.” 

“Why?” queried the stranger, still standing beside her 
and keeping his binoculars focused on the white object 
far away on the mountain-side. 

“Well,” she replied, in a tone that had become quiet 
and ruminative, “to answer that question would be to 
tell a story of ambitions thwarted.” 

“T’d be glad to listen to it,” was the quick response. 

“Would you?” The girl turned and looked at him 
reflectively. “I wonder! 

“You see,” she explained, “that’s the Dan Scott road. 
Dan Scott put up his own money to build it—his own 
money. It runs right over the crest of the Barrier Range, 
straight ahead of us there, a mile and a quarter higher 
than this city. On the other side of that crest there are 
great stretches of beautiful farm country, and beyond 
them it’s an air-line westward to the Pacific coast.” 


HE launched upon the story of a railroad man’s dream 

that had been blocked half-way toward completion. 
Then she suddenly remembered that she was talking to a 
stranger, and paused. She turned from the window and 
went to her big, flat-topped oak desk that stood in the mid- 
dle of the spacious office. The stranger, placing the binocu- 
lars on the blotting-pad before her, walked to the other 
side of the desk, on which his hat and cane were lying. 

He said: “I must introduce myself. I should have 
done that before; but I was so interested in what you were 
saying that, for a moment, I took our acquaintance for 
granted. My name is Warren Carty, banking house of 
Carty, Keith & Co., Wall Street, New York. I’m here to 
see Mr. Bliss about a law case he is handling for me. You 
probably know something about it.” 

He stood motionless for a moment and looked at her, 
while she sat motionless and looked at him. 

He thought, in the flashing instant of such a reflection, 
that she was a handsome girl. 

She thought, during the uncounted pause in which 
they looked at each other, that he was a man of about 
thirty-five, hard-hearted, but just-hearted, too. His eyes 
were blue, unfaltering, and cold, but they were not 
unkind. The haunting, fugitive sense of comfortable 
acquaintance with him, which had followed the moment of 
surprise when she had first seen him, was denied by his 
eyes. She had never seen those eyes before. 

The moment of immobility ended, and, dropping her 
gaze from Carty to the chair beside him, she replied: 

“Please sit down. I know about the case; I am law 
clerk and office manager for Mr. Bliss. Since my father 
was killed in the war, I have lived at the Bliss home and 
worked here. So I know about the case.” 

She ceased speaking, and they were held in another 
pause; but this time neither looked at the other. She 
slipped the binoculars into a drawer and closed it. 

“Tt’s a funny thing,” she said, smiling at him, “that 
in a dim way I was thinking of you when I stood looking 
out of the window and you came in—although, of course, 
I didn’t know it was you.” 

“Were you?” he inquired, smiling at her. “That was 
pleasant, anyhow!” 

“T don’t know that I was thinking of you pleasantly,” 
she said, “because, you see, I was looking at the Kneeling 
Man.” 

“At the Kneeling Man!” he repeated, with a note of 
inquiry. 

“Yes. You see, your name is connected with the 
Kneeling Man.” 


“Mine?” he exclaimed, becoming puzzled and serious. 

“Yours,” she confirmed. ‘And I knew you as soon as 
I turned and looked at you, though I was surprised, of 
course, to see you there when IJ did turn,” she continued a 
little irrelevantly. “I knew you because I had seen your 
photograph often in the magazines and newspapers. We 
heard out here that Dan Scott met you and some other 
bankers in Wall Street the last time he went East to try 
and get the money to finish his road and build the tunnel.”’ 

“Yes.” He uttered the word slowly, as if casting 
back through a multitude of events for a forgotten 
incident. “Yes; I was a member of a committee that met 
Mr. Scott.” 

As she looked at him, her eyes softened and she knew 
that she was fighting desperately to keep back the tears 
that were almost ready to tumble down her cheeks. 

“We heard out here,” she continued quietly, “that 
Dan Scott told you and the other bankers, when you 
refused him the money he needed, that he would build 
his road and his tunnel, if he had to do it on his knees.” 

She stopped and, getting up suddenly, walked to the 
window, and stood there looking out. When, a moment 
later, she turned and resumed her chair, she was com- 
posed and serene. 

“You see,” Warren Carty explained, realizing that 
some spring of emotion had been touched in the heart of 
this girl, “in my business I meet a great many men in 
affairs like this of Mr. Scott’s every day, and I do not 
recall clearly any of the details of what was said.” 

“Well, everybody out here knows the story of Dan 
Scott’s interview with you and the other bankers.” 

“Yes?” he questioned. 

“Yes,” Betty Teague echoed thoughtfully. “Dan 
Scott went to you and the other bankers, and he laid all 
his plans before you. He showed you that the road 
would pay, and that the tunnel was necessary to decrease 
the grades. He showed you that a four-mile tunnel 
through the Barrier Range would shorten the time of 
east-bound and west-bound trains by twelve hours. But 
you and the other bankers, we heard, were interested in 
the road that runs north of us and the road that runs 
south of us, and you refused to lend him the money.” 

“Not for that reason,” Warren Carty interposed. 

“Well, you did refuse!” She looked at him as if she 
had stated a tremendous, condemnatory fact. 


HERE was an edict of judgment in her youthful, 

fathomless eyes. He was a banker, and a lineal 
descendant of a long line of bankers; but she was a girl, 
and a pretty girl, and a daughter of Eve! 

“And he said to you,” Betty continued, “ ‘Gentlemen, 
I will build the road and the tunnel myself, if I have to do 
it on my knees.’ ” 

Warren Carty looked at her and nodded. 

“T remember that now,” he admitted. 

“Perhaps you will remember the rest, too, Mr. 
Carty,” she added softly. “Because we heard that when 
Dan Scott said that to you and the other bankers, you 
stood up as if to break up the conference and you said, 
looking at big Dan Scott—and he was our great man out 
here—you said, ‘Then you will have to build it on your 
knees.’ ” 

Warren Carty realized the immediate need of some 
kind of extenuation. The beauty of this girl and some 
intangible fascination in her voice had transmuted his 
ego suddenly from that of a great banker to the spirit of 
a mere man. As yet he only dimly, very dimly, perceived 
it, but he did discern—as in a glass, darkly—that, for the 
first time in his life, he had entered the eternal combat 
that Adam fought—and lost. Recalling that he did not 
know her name, he asked her for it. 




















“Tf that railroad tunnel could only be built,” Betty said, 
“it would put this old city on the map!” 


“My name is Teague,” she told him—“Betty Teague. 
I am the daughter of Major Tom Teague, who surveyed 


and built the Scott road for Dan Scott. My father,” she 
added softly, “went as an engineer with the A. E. F. He 
was killed at St. Mihiel.”’ 

She paused, with a sudden catch in her voice, and 
turned her head to look out of the window. 

Warren Carty observed her straight, clear profile, and 
then his eyes also moved to the window; but somehow he 
could still see her face as it was when she had finished 
speaking and the catch came into her voice. She was, he 


thought, scarcely more than twenty, and, despite her 
tall, lithe figure and her show of pleasantly impudent self- 
confidence, a lonely girl whose father lay dead in France. 

A silver frame on her desk contained a portrait, in 
uniform, of her father, Major Teague, a tall, lean man with 
eyes that were fearless—eyes like hers. Carty had seen 
men die in France, and he felt, as he looked at the photo- 
graph on the desk, that this man had played the game to 
the end. He recalled the war: the piping signals of 
whistles, the shriek of shells, the colossal thunder of the 
guns. And in some such battle, he reflected, Major 
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Tom Teague, this girl’s father, who had built the Scott 
road, had died for the flag. 

“Miss Teague!” 

She turned. 

‘Miss Teague,” he repeated, “I remember that con- 
ference clearly now. I’m sorry I said that to Mr. Scott; 
I’m sorry I spoke that way. I suppose that business, my 
kind of business, is brutalizing. And I’m sorry now that 
we couldn’t help Mr. Scott.” 

“Thank you for that,” said Betty Teague, and, taking 
out her handkerchief, she frankly wiped her eyes. “You 
see,’ she explained, smiling again, “my father built the 
Scott road, and I put in four summers in camp with him; 
and I knew Dan Scott. He called me Carrots,” she chuck- 
led, raising her right hand and burying her fingers in her 
hair in the adorable way she had. “He used to call me 
Carrots, and of course I had an awful crush on Dan Scott. 
And there was the queer chantey that the sailors made up 
about the Kneeling Man and the road that walked through 
the mountain. There was a vague old legend among the 
Indians who hunted in these parts, that once upon a time 
a medicine-man made magic for them and opened a road 
right through the Barrier Range, so that they could get 
to the other side, and when they got to the other side it 
closed again. The sailors made up a doggerel verse in 
their chantey about that, too. And I was thinking about 
it all when you came in.” 

“Well!” Warren Carty smiled. 
the whole story after all, haven’t you: 

“Have I?” Betty Teague looked surprised. “Yes, I 
believe I have! Well, it has passed the time for you, 
anyway. And here is Mr. Bliss. Mr. Bliss,” she said, 
with sudden formality, “this is Mr. Warren Carty from 
New York.” 

Billy Bliss dropped a very fat brief-bag to the floor at 
his feet, and held out a strong, chubby hand to his client. 

“Glad to meet you, Mr. Carty,” he declared heartily. 
“Glad to meet you, sir! Should have known you any- 
where. Your portrait was in all the papers here when Dan 
Scott came back from New York and we learned that you 
Wall Street bankers wouldn’t loan him the money he 
needed. It was a good portrait they had of you, I will say!” 

“Thank you,” said Carty, a little dubiously. 

Bliss walked to the west window. 

“Betty,” he said, “I haven’t seen such a clear day for 
years. Hand me the glasses, will you? Mr. Carty ought 
to be able to see some of the railroad from here.” 

“Thank you.” Carty laughed hastily. “I have seen 
that already. Miss Teague showed it to me. She told 
me something of the road, too.” 

Billy Bliss regarded Betty quizzically. 

“You didn’t sing any of that song of yours to him, did 
you?” he chuckled. He turned from Betty to Carty. 

“You should hear her sing that chantey. If you 
haven't an engagement, come out to my house to dinner 
to-night, and Betty will sing for you.” 

“Thanks awfully; I'll be glad to come,” said Carty. 

Billy Bliss stopped suddenly, for he had observed, as 
he turned around, that his client, instead of listening to 
him, was gazing, fascinated, at the soft red coiled-up 
tresses that crowned the head of Betty Teague. 


“You have told me 


” 


LISS lived in a spacious house around which there 

were lawns and gardens and trees. 

There were only four of them at dinner—Bliss and 
Mrs. Bliss, Warren Carty, and Betty Teague. 

Later, in the music-room, Betty sat at the piano and 
sang the chantey of the sailors who became railroad- 
builders. As Betty sang, Carty felt like a traveler who 
retraces his steps over a long road, searching for some 
heirloom, some precious gift, that he has lost. And as 
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he traversed that highway in his mind, the music of the 
chantey marched before him like a chorus. It was the 
saga ofa railroad. It was the song of a great heart singing 
as it strove against the gods, and breaking as it sang. 

When the song was ended, Carty and Betty sat in the 
shadows of the broad porch and watched the stars- 
suspended like motionless lanterns in the cloudless, deep 
blue sky. Below them, at what seemed a great distance, 
lay the city, a dim, spreading glow-worm of fluctuating 
light from which faint, troubled noises rose and fell. 

High up and far away the great headlight of a descend- 
ing train was sliding down the mountain against the black 
background. The faint, echoing notes.of a train bell 
came through the silent air. 


OR a time they sat silent. Then Warren Carty 

spoke. “I have decided .to finance the completion 
of the Scott road,” he said. “I conferred with some 
bankers this afternoon, and told them of my decision. 
Your dream will come true—it will be possible to build 
the road Scott began right over the crest of the Barrier 
Range into the greatest empire of the West.” 

There was a pause. Betty Teague’s hands gripped the 
edge of the garden chair. She looked straight before her. 

“Have you?” she said, in what was almost a breath- 
less, surprised whisper. “That will be very splendid. It 
will make the dream of my father’s life come true.”’ 

There was another silence. “It’s a wonderful place 
out here,” Warren Carty murmured. 

“Yes,” Betty Teague answered; “it is wonderful. 
After a time it takes hold of you. There’s a sense of 
something magical in the air up here—a feeling of being 
closer to the stars. It was a night like this when I re- 
turned home after the war; it greeted me like a comforter.” 

Warren Carty turned to her in surprise. 

“Were you in the war!” he exclaimed, for she seemed 
to him, even then, too young to have had any part in it. 

“Why, of course I was,” she smiled back at him, a 
little sadly. “I went with the Red Cross. I had a 
canteen near the line. In March, when the Germans made 
their last drive, I was in Paris in Saint John’s Hospital. 
That was an awful experience. We had to make room 
for many of our soldiers by placing cots in the corridors.”’ 

As she spoke she looked at Carty with frank, friendly 
eyes; but on a sudden his eyes held hers with a new 
light in them. Back into his memory came tramping like 
an army the melody of the chantey she had sung to him 
in France. 

“You walked through those corridors,” he said, “‘and 
did what you could for our wounded soldiers.”’ 

“Yes,” she said in a low voice—pausing on the word as 
if beyond it lay a mystery into which she feared to plunge. 

“And one of those wounded men,” Warren Carty 
continued, “had his eyes bandaged. He had been gassed, 
and they thought he might lose his sight.” 

“Yes,” the girl whispered—“yes; I have not forgotten 
that man. I never shall.” 

“And sometimes,” Carty went on, “as you walked 
softly along the corridor where the wounded man lay with 
eyes bandaged, you hummed the song you sang to-night.” 

Betty nodded. Her hands fluttered to her throat. 

“One day in that hospital,” he said, “you promised 
that soldier to send an eye specialist to him. That was in 
the morning. And you promised to return in the after- 
noon. You sent the eye specialist,” Carty concluded, 
“but you did not return.” 

As if to ward off the approach of some tragic memory, 
Betty Teague stood up and retreated into the deeper 
shadows of the porch. Warren Carty followed her. 

“T could not return,” she said at last. “I could not 
return! I was ordered to Salonika, and I had to go at 
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Back into his memory 
came tramping like an 
army the melody of the 
chantey she had sung 

to him in France 


once. I could not even send word—I did not know the 
soldier’s name.” 

Warren Carty strode forward and gathered her to him. 
“Betty,” he said, kissing her cool, soft lips, “I was that 
soldier! You saved me from the darkness, and I have 
come out of it to you—to my love, to my wife!” 

She rested her hands on his shoulders and smiled her 
love at him through tears. “I have felt that you belonged 
to me ever since this morning,” said Betty. 
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The splendid silence o. tne night bathed them in soft 
rapture. There was an alien footstep on the porch, the 
hissing flare of a match, and then the clear, friendly 
voice of the lawyer declared cordially: 

“This is some garden of mine, isn’t it?” 

Warren Carty and Betty Teague turned and walked 
courageously into the full light that shone through the 
window of the music-room. 

“T think it is the garden of Eden,” said Warren Carty. 












The child's love of savage Outdoui 
environment may be utilized 
in nature study 


The Savage Stage 





from kight to Twelve 


Another Fascinating and Informative Study of the Child Mind 


By Ruth Danenhower Wilson 


VERY one hears it said of certain families: 

“They have a son they never mention. He’s just 

a rolling stone. They don’t even know where he 

is.” In other sad cases a daughter has been 
lost sight of. 

Every one knows, too, another class of unfortunates: 
persons who, while they may be holding a respectable 
place in the community, are noted for an overwhelming 
selishness—men and women who seem unable to 
recognize the rights or needs of others. These are the 
people of whom their neighbors say: “They never 
thought of any one except themselves, and never will.” 

Both of these classes of people—the rolling stones 
who have dropped out and the successes who ignore other 
people’s claims and rights—show the characteristics of 
the normal child from eight to twelve years old. In 
many cases these unfortunate traits persist in the grown 
person because they were not understood in childhood. 
Instead of having been allowed to work themselves off, 
they were repressed and grew in secret, to crop out over- 
whelmingly later on. 

Many parents who desire the very best development 
for their children fail because they have set ideals of 
conduct which they try to impress on the child, just as if 
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his mind were a blank sheet of paper on which they could 
write at will. On the contrary, modern psychology holds 
that the child’s mind is far from blank. It contains much 
more than impressions and imitations of immediate sur- 
roundings. It is like a garden with certain seeds due to 
sprout at certain times following inner natural laws. 
The parent who does not understand these laws wastes 
time as foolishly as an ignoramus who tries to make his 
garden bloom with chrysanthemums in April and sweet 
peas in November. 

These inner natural laws that give to the child’s mind 
certain times and seasons for certain instincts and tastes 
to develop are his age-old inheritance from the entire 
human race that has gone before him, and beyond them 
from our far-away arboreal ancestors, and from eons 
preceding their existence even to the beginning of animal 
life in the amoeba. In the few years between his birth 
and his manhood the child has to live through in a con- 
densed form the mass of experience that the human race 
went through in its rise to civilized existence. This is 
according to what scientists call the theory of recapitu- 
lation. 

This theory has been formulated for some time, but 
only in recent years have studies been made of how it 
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Why worry about the safety of your little ones on 
the highways or crossing city streets on the way 
to school? 


The low price and small upkeep of a Chevrolet is 
cheap insurance against such risks. 


Then, too, driving the children to and from school 
gives mother or big sister pleasing relief from 
household duties, and shopping can be done at the 
same time. 


Chevrolet 5-passenger Sedan is the ideal all-year 
family car, combining the comforts and atmosphere 
of home with high grade body construction, me- 
chanical reliability, ease of handling and low pur- 
chase and operating costs. Every home garage 
should house a Chevrolet regardless of whether-or 
not another car is owned. 


Chevrolet Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


There are now more than 
10,000 Chevrolet dealers 
and service stations 
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works out in the life of the child from eight to twelve. 
Studies by G. Stanley Hall, Asher, E. B. Bryan, and 
others at Clark University, and by Dr. Kirkpatrick 
reveal these four years as ‘‘a unique period of life, with 
distinct characteristics of its own, entirely unlike the 
ages just before and just after.” 

Approaching the problem from the point of view of 
the influence of our subconscious minds on our conscious 
acts, Jung and the Zurich school reach conclusions that 
agree with and supplement the views of the American 
researchers. Let us follow after the psychologists in a 
short survey of this period, to find out what tastes and 
instincts are naturally developing in it and how they 
should be dealt with. 


His AWAKENED CONSCIOUSNESS 


gyri find that in the years from eight 
to twelve the child is at the stage of aggressive self- 
consciousness that the savage was at the time when the 
race had just graduated from living in trees and could 
walk upright, conscious of superiority over other beasts. 
That is why self-seeking qualities are so prominent in a 
child of eight who had perhaps appeared unselfish at the 
age of three. 

“Five years ago,” said the mother of an eight-year- 
old boy, “Tommy was so eager to share everything! 
When his baby cousin was here, he would always offer 
her some of his supper. Now that he is eight, he snatches 
cookies away from her.”’ 

In reality, Tommy was not more unselfish at the age 
of three than at eight. As Kirkpatrick shows, the child 
of three has no clear perception of himself as a separate 
individuality. In his second and third years he only 
partially distinguishes himself in consciousness from 
others. He does and feels as others around him do, and 
sometimes seems equally well pleased, whether he or 
some one else does a thing or gets a thing.” In other 
words, Tommy’s unselfishness in offering to give away 
his dinner was only a charming appearance of unselfish- 
ness, since he did not consciously realize that to give to 
another meant to deprive himself. Just as the race 


gradually came up from the unconsciousness of the 
amoeba existence, so in his fourth and fifth years the 
child becomes more conscious of his own persona ity, 
and by the time he reaches the eighth year the appearance 
of unselfishness has disappeared and he wants to get all 
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A marked resemblance between the child and the savage appears in the use by both of the bow and arrow 





good things for himself. Gain to self is now the all- 
powerful motive back of all his conduct, and should be 
clearly recognized and appealed to. 

Gain to self was the all-powerful motive that enabled 
the race to struggle up to civilization. Self-seeking is just 
as necessary a preparation for every individual’s higher 
development as it was for the savage. Dr. Kirkpatrick 
says, “The extreme egoism or selfishness of the child is 
not to be deprecated, for it is an important and valuable 
phase of development. The usefulness of every individual 
depends upon what he is, the knowledge and power that 
he possesses and the use he makes of them. It is there- 
fore necessary that the first law of life should be one 
impelling to self-enlargement and development. If the 
law of service to others were the dominant one early in 
life, there would never be a self capable of efficient 
service. 

The time for the powers of altruism to develop comes 
later. We must not despair if the child is as self-seeking 
during the years from eight to twelve as was the savage 
who had to struggle for himself alone in order to survive. 

Desire for gain to self is by no means the only way in 
which the child of this age resembles the savage, as we 
shall see in a short survey of the psychologists’ studies 
of this period. The child’s personality is organized on a 
simple plan, with few but strongly developed traits. 
And those traits are like those of the remote ancestors 
of the race. The senses are keen and alert, and memory 
is good. Reason, sympathy, true morality, love, and 
esthetic enjoyment are but slightly developed. Insight, 
understanding, and sentiment are only just beginning to 
grow. The child of this age is as incapable as a savage of 
holding steadfast ideals of conduct. The story of .the 
boy Washington cutting down the cherry tree will hold 
the interest, but the boy Washington who “could not 
tell a lie’ will rarely become a constant ideal before the 
teens are reached. 

Physically, the child of this age has the extreme hardi- 
ness of the savage. The acute stage of the first teething 
is over, the less difficult second teething is passing. 
Health is at its best. Activity is greater than it ever was 
before or ever will be again, in spite of the fact that the 
annual body growth is greater now than at any time 
except during the first year of life. The great danger of 
the gastro-enteric diseases of infancy is past, the danger 
of contagious children’s diseases is passing. 

[Continued on page 106] 
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Cihe Child Who Won 
the Hearts of All 


A true-life story, showing how 
a woman successfully dealt with 
the responsibilities of mother- 
hood and brought up a child 
whom everyone admired. 


BEAUTIFUL and wonderful experi- 


A ence it was to see the growing up 
The _ pinky, 
chubby tot with her gurgles of delight 


of little Judith. 


tugged at the heart-strings of everyone who 


saw her. 


As babyhood grew into girlhood, all the 
lovable traits and good qualities which 
parents hope their children will have seemed 
to be combined in little Judith. 

The joy of it all was the mother’s friends 
were as completely captivated by the charms 
of Judith as the mother herself. 

One bright day, while taking my morning 
walk in the park, I found Judith and her 


mother playing 


hide-and-seek. 


Judith’s 


mother and I sat down on the grass for a 
visit—and Judith played around. 

We talked about the child. As I watched 
her playing around I thought of the tremen- 


dous responsibility of the mother. 
her how she had met it. 


she told me: 


I asked 


And this is what 


“When Judith was born, my first feeling 


was one of utter helplessness. 
ing about caring for a child. | 
that I might do the wrong thing. 


I knew noth- 
I was afraid 
I won- 


dered if other mothers had had that same 
haunting fear for their child’s welfare. 
“Never shall I forget the day when my 


helplessness overwhelmed me. 


Judith was 


just old enough to begin to notice things and 


to ask questions. 





WOULD YOU 
LIKE TO KNOW 
HOW— 


to obtain cheerful obedi- 
ence always? 
to correct mistakes of 
early ry A 
to keep child from cry- 
ing? 
to 1 en temper in 
children without 
punishment? 

to succeed with child of 
any age without dis- 
play of authority? 

to discourage the *‘Why”’ 
habit in regard to com- 
mands? 

to prevent quarreling and 

ghting? 

to cure impertinence? 
Disres t? Sauciness? 
to teach unselfishness? 
Carefulness? Fairness? 
to teach child self-con- 
trol? 
to cure a child of the 
habit of whining? 

to keep a boy at home 
in the evening? 

to cure a child of say- 
ing, “I don’t want to”’? 

to teach a child to go 
willingly to bed? 

to treat a child who 
laughs at commands? 

to overcome obstinacy? 

to cultivate mental con- 
centration? 

to'teach honesty and 
truthfulness? 

These are only a few of 
many questions explained 
in a way that makes appli- 
cation of the principles 
involved easy. 











“T had cor- 
rected her for 
striking me in 
the face with a 
ball. I went 
to get the ball 
and had my 
back to her 
for a moment. 
AsIturned 
around, there 
was Judith, in 
an attitude of 
defiance, mak- 
ing a face at 
me! 

“For a mo- 
ment Icouldn’t 
movenor 
speak. Was it 
possible that 
Judith didn’t 
love me and 
had lost con- 
fidence in me? 

“For days I 
struggled with 
the problem. I 
realized: that 
something had 
to be done, and 
done quickly. 

“By good 
fortune I 
learned of the 
Parents’ Asso- 
ciation, formed 
for the pur- 
pose of giving 
the very infor- 













mation I was seeking. I wrote and learned 
about the new method of Child Training 
prepared by Professor Beery, President of 
the Association. 

“The help I immediately received came 
as a revelation to me. 

“From that day on my whole method of 
dealing with Judith was changed. Methods 

had been using were entirely wrong— 
my heart was torn with remorse. Was it 
possible that I had been guilty of a terrible 
injustice to Judith—that through ignorance 
I had deliberately destroyed the best in her 
character and had fostered bad habits and 
tendencies that might always remain with 
her? 

“Professor Beery’s new method explained 
how best to overcome the faults of early 
training. 

“These revelations gave me a most won- 
derful feeling of confidence. I learned how 
to control Judith—to break naughty little 
habits just taking root, and to nourish the 
sweet ways which everyone loved. I give 
full credit to The Parents’ Association and 
its remarkable new method.” 


Fulfilling the Sacred Trust 
of Parenthood 


HERE is no greater responsibility in the 

world than that of being a parent. A 
child is what its parents make it. Heredity, 
environment and education all count, it’s 
true. But all these points are as nothing 
compared with the right training in a child’s 
tender and flexible years. 

To love and cherish one’s children is the 
joy of parenthood. But something more 
than love is due a child. And this is the 
right training—training that builds sturdy 
health of body, fineness of mind, nobility 
of character. 

Today the Parents’ Association is bringing 
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a great constructive help to 30,000 members 
in the attainment of this high ideal of 
parenthood. 

To know that the training you are giving 
your children will bring forth the finest and 
noblest in their character—to be sure that 
you are fitting them for the highest success 
in life—to be proud of them and to know 
that they are proud of you, that their hearts 
will be filled with gratitude for the ad- 
vantages you have given them—that is 
what The Parents’ Association may 
mean to you as a parent, as it has to so 
many others. 

Now for the first time there is a scientific 
method in child training, founded on the 
principle that confidence is the basis of 
control. This new system shows you how 
in your own home to correct the cause of 
disobedience, wilfulness, untruthfulness and 
other dangerous habits which, if not prop- 
erly remedied, lead to dire consequences. 
This new method removes the cause—not by punish- 
ment or scolding but by confidence and cooperation 
along lines which are amazingly easy for any parent 
to apply instantly—whether the child is still in the 
cradle or is eighteen years old. 

It does not deal in generalities. 
concrete illustrations and detailed 
exactly how to meet every emergency. 


A New Method Built on the True 
Child Nature 


HE Parents’ Association devoted to 

scientific child training was founded 
by Professor Ray C. Beery, A.B., M.A. 
(Harvard and Columbia), after years of 
scientific research and practical experience 
in child training. Professor Beery is 
regarded as one of the greatest authorities 
on child training. 

And because his method is founded on a sound, 
basic truth, it is simplicity itself. It makes it easier 
to have your children all that you desire them to be— 
obedient, unselfish, well-bred, and truthful rather than 
disobedient, selfish, rude,fdisrespectful, secretive and 
untruthful. 

Bringing up children need no longer be a trial, but 
a supreme pleasure—a beautiful experience in which 
the parent shares every confidence, every joy and sor- 
row of the child, and at the same time has its un- 
qualified respect. 


Send No Money 


We shall be glad to send you free of charge our new 
booklet “‘New Methods in Child Training,” together 
with full particulars of the work of the Association 
and the special benefits it offers to members at an 
expense which is trifling as compared with the 
remarkable results to be secured. 

For the sake of your children, and for your own 
sake, write for this free 
booklet now—before you 
lay this magazine aside. 

If this booklet answers 
only a few of the ques- 
tions that have perplexed 
you, you will be glad that 
you sent for it—and it may 
open to you undreamed 
of possibilities of success- 
ful parenthood. And it 
is only a matter of sending 
the coupon or a post card, 


THE PARENTS’ ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
Dept. 684 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


FREE BOOK COUPON 
THE PARENTS’ ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 684, Pleasant Hill Ohio 
Please send me your booklet “‘New Methods in 
Child Training,” and Information about The Parents’ 
Association, free of charge. This does not obligate 
me in any way. 
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Science proves the danger | 


cf bleeding gu gums - 


EDICAL science proves that un- 

healthy gums cause serious ail 
ments. People suffering from Pyorrhea 
(a disease of the gums) often suffer 
from other ills, such as rheumatism, 
anaemia, nervous disorders or weak 
ened vital organs. These ills have 
been traced in many cases to the 
Pyorrhea germs which breed in 
pockets about the teeth 











Four out of five people over 
forty have Pyor:hea. It begins with 
tender and bleeding gums. Then 
the gums recede, the teeth decay, 
loosen and fall out, or must be ex 
tracted to rid the system of the 
infecung Pyorrhea germs. 



































Guard your healthand your 
teeth. Keep Pyorrhea away. Visit 
ist often for teeth and 
and make daily 
s For the Gums 


your dent 
gum inspe thon 


use of Forhan 


Forhan’s For the Gums will 
prevent Pyorrhea — or check its | 
progress —if used consistently. 
Ordinary dentifrices cannot do 
this. Forhan’s will keep the 
gums firm and healthy, the 
teeth white and clean 


tubes in U. S. 





35e and 60c 
and Canada 






Formula of 
R. J. Forhan, D. D. 8. 
FORHAN CO, 
ew York 
Forhan's, Ltd, 
Montreal 







Learn in spare time athome 
Earn $30-—$35 a week 
Every womap should learn, We 
train Beginners,Practical Nurses, 
Mothers and Religious Workers 
by our Fascinating Home-study 
Method. Leading ChicagoSystem, 
Endorsed by physicians, Estab- 
lished 22 years, 
Earn while learning 

If you are over 18 and under 55 
ears of axe write for illustrated cata- 

















T * og and 32 Sample manne Pages with 
_ — FREE details of Mon Back siperen- 
Become Independent] tee and FREE NU RSES DQUIPMENT. 





Chicago School of Nursing, Dept.834 ,421 Ashland Blvd.Chieago 


7 DEFLEXOGRAPH 





The Deflexograph filters sound os- 
cillations, prevents scratch and sur- 
face noises entering sound box 


Guaranteed—Gold Plate, $1.50 
Nickel Plate, $1.00 Sent upon 
receipt of _ 

ANTONE CO. 
Dept. M 110 w. ith se New York 








Cuticura | Talcum 
is Fragrant and 


Very Healthful 


mple free of Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. 
D, Malden, Mass. 25c. everywhere. 



















Fits Any Phonograph 
$|. (0 Stops Scratch and 
Surface Noises 
Postpaid Use any steel needle 
Soft, mellow tone 





| undey eloped little 


The Savage 


Stage from Eight to Twelve 


[IC a from page aa 


which has been growing at a 
tremendous rate, has at eight years reached 
nearly the adult size and weight, but its 
development is what Sir James Crichton- 
Browne calls “spotty”; that is, the brain 
centers have developed, but the connecting 
paths between them must still be made. 


| The brain, 


THE Propuct or RactaL EXPERIENCE 


T the latter part of this stage, boys and 
girls are more nearly alike than at any 
other time. Even the schools of Freud and 
Jung, which hold that sex develops in infancy 
and early childhood, recognize these years 
from eight to twelve as a time when ideas and 
feelings of sex are latent. 
So we have the picture of ‘hese hardy, 
beings, seit-seeking and 














G. Stanley Hall, 


America’s greatest authority 


inherent in the race, and in its early days 
resulted in dwellings not unlike those made 
by children of to-day. The same instinct 
shows in the child’s love of constructing things 
of snow—tunnels, caves, forts, and the like, 
an interest that ceases about the thirteenth 
year. 

Children’s love for string is like that of the 
primitive races. Girls braid string or straw 
and use it to decorate themselves and their 
dolls, and for games and puzzles. Boys use it 
for harness, whips, fish-nets, bows, or belts 
for machines, and for games and puzzles, too 
Primitive peoples not only make much use of 
string as an implement in their daily lives, 
but also employ it in ceremonies, religious 
and magic. All over the world, strings, cords, 
and knots enter largely into magical practices. 
Our common child’s game of cat’s cradle has 


on child psychology 


without powers of altruism. Jung and the 
Zurich school hold that the child’s subcon- 
scious mind is largely the product of racial 
experience. He believes the subconsciousness 
is made up, not only of suppressed desires 
and childish memories, as Freud holds, but 
that it also contains all our racial memories. 
Jung calls these old phyletic memories and 
deeply ingrained impulses an_ absolute 
subconsciousness. Whether this view is 
accepted or not, it must be admitted that the 
child’s conscious tastes at this age show his 
inheritance from his savage ancestors. 

A study made by R. A. Asher at Clark 
University, through questionnaires to 
teachers, shows how similiar children’s 
spontaneous activities are to the necessary 
occupations of the savage’s life. Here are a 
few examples: 

Children delight in digging caves or con- 
structing primitive huts and shanties. Of 
course, the instinct to provide shelter is 
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been found, in some form, in nearly every 
primitive tribe of the world to-day, and is 
also known to most civilized people. It has 
been found in Korea, Japan, the East Indian 


Archipelago, Australia, Africa, western Asia, 
among the Eskimos, American Indians in 
both North and South America, and the 


people of western Europe. No fewer than 
ninety-seven varieties of this game are known 
to the world, undoubtedly as an inheritance 
from our savage ancestors. 

Another marked resemblance between the 
child and the savage is the use by both of 
instruments with point and edge—pocket- 
knives, scissors, arrows, and the like. Things 
with point and edges were tremendous factors 
in man’s early evolution. When he came 
down from the trees and learned the use of his 
hands for purposes other than walking and 
clinging, he made crude weapons with points 
and edges. By the use of them the tribe 
became almost invincible, killing the beasts 
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On the line at nine 
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The Supreme Achievement in 
6lectric Washing Slachines 


GILLESPIE EDEN CORPORATION 
PATERSON, N. J. 
Canada: Canadian General Electric Co, Toronto 

















Youthful Beaty 


Is Now Yours for J 
That Priceless 


Charm of Youth 
Is Yours for $1 


That magnetic charm of 
youth that rightfully- be- 
longs to every woman is 
NOW within your power 
by the simple use of 
YOUTHGLO Facial Clay 
There is NO REASON 
NOW why every woman 
cannot have the charm of 





Florence Walton, cele- 


ate anes ee youth What YOUTH- 
arated aero ny GLO is really worth can- 
stage, says I heartily mot be estimated. What 
recommend Youthglo. I !t will do for your face is 
always use it before dance PRICELESS. YOUTH- 


ing. It is both restfuland GLO is guaranteed 


rejuvenating 


years have brought to your face, 
YOUTHGLO will banish away 


What 


YOUTHGLO, the priceless gift to humanity, post- 
tirely removes wrinkles, blackheads and all face blem- 
ishes. It closes enlarged pores and rebuilds the facial 
tissues Simply spread on face and neck AS 
YOUTHGLO 1s drying (10 minutes) you can feel it 
silently poms away the tell-tale signs of years, 
leaving smooth and firm as a child's Only 


SEND to you that Priceless Charm of 
COUPON 


Youth It not only corrects 
these facial faults, but post- 
tively prevents them. 
YOUTHGLO PREPARATIONS, Inc. 
100 Fifth Ave... New York, N. Y. 
Enclosed find $1, for which please send me an 8-oz 
ar (20 treatments) of YOUTHGLA My money 
pack if same does not give me complete satisfaction. 
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Free Bottle 





I have a 
message for the 


Gray Haired 


It is based on actual experience, for I too 
have been gray. I perfected my famous Re- 
storer to bring back the original color to my 
own prematurely gray hair. It is a tried and 
tested scientific preparation which assures 
satisfactory results, 

Mary T. Goldman's Hair Color Restorer is a 
clear, colorless liquid—nothing to wash or rub 
off It is easily applied, with restored color 
perfectiy natural in all lights. Will also re- 
store hair disfigured by bleaching or discolora- 
tion. 

Mail coupon for Free Trial package contain- 
ing trial bottle of Restorer. Sent absolutely 
free with full explanation and directions, 

Mail Coupon Today 

Send today for the patented Free Trial pack- 
age which contains a trial bottle of my Re- 
storer and full 
convincing test on one lock of hair. 
color of hair with X. If possible, enclose a 

lock of your hair in your letter. 





FREE 





MARY T. GOLDMAN 
COUPON 50D Goldman Bldg., 
' Please send 


i color at hair Black dark brown medium 





bro nia auburn (dark red). -.;, light bro hauinee ' 
i light "subarn (light red)...... blonde...... 1 
1 Name . i 
! . ' 

Ce eee 
ry or et 


instructions for making the 
Indicate 


Please print your name and address* “ ~ | 
TRIAL l 
St.Paal,Minn. {| 
your patented Free Trial Outfit. xt shows 1 





Hill The -Root 


My method is the only way to 
ing again. Easy. painless, harmless. No scars. Booklet free. 
Write today enclosing 3 stamps. We teach beauty culture. 
D J. Mahler 343-A Mahler Park, Providence, 1 
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vent the hair from grow- 








| for themselves. 


| that preyed on them, enlarging their food- 
supply and their territory. 

Asher points out that in the complex world 
of to-day, with its myriad inventions, it is 


| hard to realize that eons ago it was the use of 


these simple weapons of point and edge that 
enabled man to survive. The savage taste 
for them is relived from eight to twelve, boys 
caring more for knives and arrows, and girls 
for scissors. 

Children’s enthusiasm for striking and 
throwing also harks back to the race’s savage 
past. 

In their love for bright colors and barbaric 
adornment, children again show the tastes of 
those primitive ancestors whose love for 
beads and rings is duplicated by existing 
savages, as every trader among them knows. 
The awakened sense of self demands adorn- 
ment in the child no less than in the savage, 
and it might be added that in both this taste is 
frequently combined with slight care for 
personal cleanliness. 

Children’s love of going bare-footed and 


| bare-headed and their delight in outdoor 
| expeditions also recall their savage ancestors. 


If the world had not progressed from savagery 
through barbarism to modern civilization, 
parents could leave the little savages just as 
they are—turn them out and let them shift 
In a favorable climate they 
could be self-sufficient. According to G. 
Stanley Hall, everything in this stage of 
childhood suggests that this period may 
represent to the individual what was once an 
age of maturity for the remote ancestors of 
the race. They were probably pygmies 
who had their full growth early and shifted 
for themselves independent of parental aid, 


just as the young of most animals do now. 


Remnants of this condition are found 
| to-day among primitive peoples who have not 
kept up with the march of civilization. Cham- 
berlain finds that “in Tahiti the ease with 
which food can be obtained allows children 
to be practically free from parental control 


|in their eighth year and to set up a sort of 





group life by themselves. Among the 
Athka Aleuts the boy is an independent 
hunter at ten and may marry; the boy of the 
Bismarck Archipelago who goes out with 
his father very early knows as much as the 
parent does by his tenth or twelfth year.” 
Many more examples from all over the world 
could be cited. 

But to-day in civilized countries the child 
must gradually learn to adjust himself to all 
kinds of complicated conditions that require 
stores of knowledge and powers of reason; he 
must also learn to take his place in a world 
that has acquired a sense of the rights of 
others and ideals of altruistic service, how- 
ever short it may come of living up to them. 
So the period of childhood has necessarily 
been increased to give more preparation for 
living in a complex environment. 


HELPING THE CHILD OUTGROW 
His SAVAGERY 


OW can these years from eight to 
twelve best be utilized to help the 


| child outgrow his savage traits, and to pre- 


pare him for entrance through adolescence 
to his birthright of civilization? 

Ideally speaking, the savage traits should 
be given full sway in order to work themselves 
out. Rousseau advocated letting the child 
live in “a state of nature” up to twelve years 
of age. G. Stanley Hall says biological 
psychology finds many good reasons to 
confirm this view, if only a proper environ- 
ment could be provided. He advocates the 
turning out to savagery at this age on the 
old Aristotelian principle that a little renders 
immune to much. He feels that if only the 
savage proclivities could be indulged in the 
country, “rudimentary organs of the soul, 
now suppressed, perverted, or delayed, to 
crop out in menacing forms later, would be 
developed in this season, so that we should be 
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How much 
better to be allowed to be a bit of a vaga- 
bond from eight to twelve than to have such 


immune to them later on.” 


instincts repressed, to survive in much 
stronger forms in later life! Frequently the 
parents who have made their children “little 
ladies and gentlemen” at this age are horri- 
fied to have them develop into the vagrants 
of later life. 

But under modern conditions, particularly 
in cities, it is impossible to give full scope to 
the child’ $ Savage tastes for roaming, hunt- 
ing, fishing, digging, and the like. G. Stanley 
Hall points to some substitutes. “When he 
can not live in a state of nature, he must be 
perpetually incited to visit field, forest, hill, 
shore, flowers, and animals, the true homes 
of childhood at this savage stage from which 
— ilization has kidnapped and transported 

im.’ 

In this realm he can learn a great deal 
unconsciously under the tutelage of what 
Kirkpatrick prettily calls “Dame Nature’s 
jolly old Nurse, Play, who charms children 
into using every power as it develops and 
finding out everything possible about their 
environment from the heaven above to the 
earth beneath.” His love of sav age outdoor 
environment may be utilized, too, in nature 
study, which will give him knowledge help- 
ful and interesting to him when he takes his 
place in the civilized world. 

Hall also recommends that the children’s 
savage instincts should have a chance for 
partial realization through hearing tales from 
literature, history, and tradition that present 
the crude and primitive virtues of the heroes 
of the world’s childhood. “In this way, 
aided by his vivid visual imagination, the 
child may enter upon his heritage from the 
past, live out each stage of life to the fullest, 
and realize in himself all its manifest ten- 
dencies.” 

To children these are the easiest parts of 
education at this age, for their spontaneous 
interest in anything approximating a savage 
background is bubbling over. The problem 
of the parent or teacher is not so much i in the 
children themselves as in making environ- 
ment replace the natural savage background 
as far as possible. 

Another side of education that should be 
given at this time, if the inner laws of develop- 
ment are to be taken advantage of, is fre- 
quently not so pleasant for the child. Psy- 
chologists find that the power of memory 
natural to children at this age makes it 
easy for them to assimilate knowledge neces- 
sary in civilization, and that they will do so 
most enthusiastically if knowledge is pre- 
sented to them with motives for learning it. 
They have a vivid interest in knowledge that 
is really related to life as they know it. The 
school-house in which learning is usually 
crammed into children at this age seems a far 
cry from the desirable “state of nature.” 
The drill and discipline of the old-fashioned 
school are particularly difficult at this age, 
and accordingly the modern trend is toward 
the greatest possible freedom. . Yet the neces- 
sity remains for taking advantage of the 
native powers of storing up wisdom. Dr. 
G. Stanley Hall puts the problem in a nut- 
shell: 

“The wisest requirements seem to the 
child more or less alien, arbitrary, artificial. 
There is much passivity, often active resist- 
ance and evasion, and perhaps spasms of 
obstinacy to it all. But the senses are keen 
and alert, reactions immediate and vigorous, 
and the memory is quick, sure, and lasting.” 

Fortunately, educators are beginning to 
realize the child’s needs at this age. Progres- 
sive teachers who follow Professor John 
Dewey’s philosophy of education believe 
that the greater part of school work should 
be looked upon not so much as studies as 
active pursuits, as the natural ways by w hich 
learning takes place, through constructing, 
investigating, observing, experimenting, 
rather than through mere memorizing. So, 
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“Day by day, in every way, I am 
getting better and better.” 

ong the whole world is stirred 

by the wonderful cures made by one man— 

when prominent people and great thinkers of 


as it is now 


two continents warmly endorse his work— 
when matter-of-fact America changes from 
skepticism to deep interest, belief and support 
—it is evident that a great fundamental power 
for the good of mankind is beiag brought into 
use by this man 

Emile Coué will without doubt go down in 
the history of science as a pioneer in the dis- 
coveries of practical means to use the force 
of the sub-@onscious in curing and developing 
the human race. 

Since reading ‘‘Self Mastery’’ I have followed 
M. Coué’'s directions with marvelous results. Nerv- 
ousness, sick headache, paralysis, deafness, neu- 
ritis, ulcer, kidney, stomach and bladder troubie 

have yielded to the treatment. Every case report- 
, ing decided improvement after second or third 
treatment. One case of paralysis unable to reach 
a chair in my office, without assistance; the day 
following first interview, walked two and a half 
miles—a few months later was taking physical 
exercises to reduce—another, bedridden for four 
years, left her bed the second day and one month 
later was doing housework for family of four. 

L. L. T., New York City. 

The sub-conscious mind—mystical, power- 
ful, tireless, sleepless—carries on nine-tenths 
of all our physical and mental operations. 
The beating of the heart, circulation of the 
blood, action of the liver and kidneys, diges- 
tion, breathing, all are controlled by the sub- 
conscious. This is why these things seem to 
be done automatically. The conscious mind 
does not bother with them; it is occupied 
otherwise. It thinks, reasons, acts, directs 
and controls the sub-conscious mind, which 
carries out its orders and instructions to the 
letter 

To the practice of Coué’s method, I trace a con- 
tinual vigor, tirelessness and cheerfulness that I 
would not part with. Such minor ailments as I 
have, disappear. Mr. O. A. O., Detroit, Mich 

Coué’s book is marvelous in its simplicity. 
Have cured myself of stomach trouble of long 
Standing, by application of his methods. 

L. A. , Riversburg, Pa. 








Write for Free Particulars of Agents’ Proposition. 





OUR HEALTHY 
VITAL SELF 


Responds to COUE’S 
Method of Autosuggestion 


YOU 


May Re-create Your Life Through the Reading 
of Coué’s Book — As Many Others Have Done 


Available TO ALL—is this simple effective means of help in regaining vigor 
vitality and Self Confidence—building a physical and mental reserve power 
—obtaining a new lease on life and happiness—without medicine, special 
dieting, exercises or any of the usual healing mediums. 

EMILE COUE shows us that the Imagination, not the Will, sets in motion 
the powerful forces of the Subconscious mind which control our bodies 
and our lives. Amazing self cures are being made by Coué’s methods as 
explained simply and effectively in his book. 


Cleveland—"Coué’s treatment at Hotel clinic. He and 
his formula rule patients Plain Dealer, Jan. 20th 
“Cleveland shows wild enthusiasm in Coué welcome 
Thousands at station—hundreds storm hotel—$100 of- 
fered for lecture seat.” l World, Jan. 20th 
Pittsburgh Coué treats afflicted at Nixon Theater.” 





S. McCLURE WRITES US: 
“I visited Monsieur Coué at Nancy. 
I travelled with him from Paris to 


New York. I absolutely approve —Chronicle Telegraph, Feb. 2nd 
of his work and my belief is based Boston—"‘Lame, Deaf and Blind greet Coué.""—Datly 
, . Advertiser, Jan. 31st 
upon knowledge. “Coué carries hope to many.’’— Post, Jan. 31st 
I saw those who had been cured Among prominent people cured by Coué in 


under his ministrations and I un- 
derstand why Lord Beatty took 
Monsieur Coué to the bedside of 
Lord Curzon and why Lord Cur- 
zon achieved such a complete cure.”’ 


(Signed) S. S. McCLURE. 


Europe are Lord Curzon, Foreign Minister 
of Great Britain, who was seriously ill from 
insomnia; Countess Beatty, who suffered 
from nervous prostration; and King Albert 
of Belgium, who had rheumatism. It has also 
been reported that Sarah Bernhardt at the 
age of 67 used Coué's methods in recovering 
recently from an attack of syncope, which is 











I'm followtng Coue's conctse tnstructions. I am 
finding a wonderfully increased blood circulation anis » far 
and better sleep. It is very wonderful and effective. usually fatal. 


Miss K. K., Los Angeles, Cal. Mary Garden gives Coué credit for curing 
When we put proper thoughts into the sub- her of bronchial pneumonia, headache and 
conscious by autosuggestion, establishing the other ills. “I can’t get along without Covue's 
idea of health, vigor and success, the inner book now,” she says. “It is fhe last thing I see 
forces are automatically set in operation and when I go to bed and the first thing in the 
work ceaselessly in their own ways, while we morning.” 

are asleep and awake, to bring about what- ‘‘Coué’s formula has already 
ever is desired. The sub-conscious pulls the’ precincts of the White House. 
stimulates, 


penetrated -the 
President 


wires, sends impulses, re-creates Harding hoped that ‘day by day’ he would 
life, —and we are suddenly aware of wonder- soon be getting ‘better and better’.’’-—New 
ful new strength, poise and self-confidence. York World, January 17. 

The amazement of some who Luther Burbank writes 


were cured by Coué’s methods 
can well be understood when 
we consider that many felt 
that nothing could cure them. 


“Emile Coué merits our joyous 
admiration, universal love and 
immortal thanks for his wonder- 
fulemancipationproclamation.” 

I have been using Dr. Coué's 
formula since August for sciatica 


and a painful knee and am feeling 
much better. A friend tells me 


Dr. Frank Crane, Henry 
Ford, Chauncey Depew, 
Mary Johnston, the famous 


she taught her little boy to use it are. Wi aid 

to correct a weakness of the blad- writer, Billie Burke, screen 

der; he is entirely relieved. star and many other well 
known Americans have heart- 


The Importance of Coué’s 


ily endorsed Coué’s methods 


work as judged by America There is nobody that cannot 
can be read in the voluminous be benefited by reading this 
comment in newspapers and book. One grateful reader 
magazines during his visit to writes: “The $1.00 I invested in 


this country. 


New York—*Paralytic youth walks 
with growing ease Elderly sufferer 
from neuritis relieved by Coué.”— 
American, Jan. 10th 

“Coué's lecture at the Town Hall brought a crowd that 
jammed the building from orchestra to top balcony and 
filled the street with a stream of limousines that called for 


this book has returned greater 
dividends than any one million 
dollars invested in Wall Street!"’ 
This book will help YOU! 

Send for it NOW. Mail the coupon below 
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i lice “ _ a 
“Coué is welcomed on return to city by cured pa AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
tients. Cripples forget to limp as he talks self-cure 500 Fifth Ave. 


Dept. 30-D New York City 


Aged rheumatic woman runs in clinic.”—Worlde 
Jan. 23rd. You may send me Coué’s Method, “Self Mas- 


Chicago—"'Fling aside crutches as M. Coué talks.” tery Through Conscious Autosuggestion,” post- 


Daily Tribune, Feb paid. I enclose $1.00 in full payment. (Add 
“Paralytics toss away canes and walk alone. sstic chec , 5c foreign 
Woman crippled for forty-two years with rheumat- 100 to domestic checks and 15c to Z 
ism leaves stage with pain gone. Coué cheered by checks.) 

thousands."’"— Herald-Eraminer, Feb. 7. 

Philadelphia—"Much good in Coué, says Dr. H. A PRI. 60656 6 6.00000600060660060080600800006064 
Kelly, eminent physician, skeptical at first, who is 

converted." — Public Ledger, Jan. 16th IE ks chin 6. twa nth iten eee NEb 4646S ORES OS 
“Coué, the famous, unassuming, kind.""—Public Ledger, 


oe GEO s 6 bincpsdscsdeecces State.... 
(C heck here if you wish genuine leather, gold 
CJ stamped and _photographic ally illustratec for 


which send $1.75.) 


Washington—Owen T. Edgar, aged 92, formerly almost 
helpless, throws away canes after using Coué’s meth- 
ods.""— Post, Jan. 17th 
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The CHIROPRACTIC 
Conception of Disease 


QO THE chiropractor dis- 

ease is simply the absence 

of ease, and death is simply 

the absence of life, just as 
darkness is the absence of light. 
Dis-ease, death and darkness are 
negatives and mean without ease, 
without life, without light. Each 
negative is stated in terms of the 
positive. 

To the chiropractor a body is 
the material temple in which the 
spirit dwells, and by means of 
which the spirit comes in contact 
with the material world. 

We say that this spirit, which 
we call Innate Intelligence, comes 
in contact with the outside world 
through the medium of the five 
senses—hearing, sight, smell, 
touch and taste—and that it 
interprets the vibrations and in- 
telligently responds to the external 
stimuli by adapting the organism 
to the requirements of life. 

We might use the telephone to 
convey an idea of our conception 
of the human body: Going from 
the central office are numberless 
wires that connect with innumer- 
able telephones throughout the 
city, and sitting in the telephone 
office there is an operator who 
receives calls from the outside and 
intelligently makes the proper con- 
nections to serve the purpose of the 
person from whom the call comes. 

The brain in the human body is 
analogous to the central office of 
the telephone. Going from the 
brain are numberless nerve fibres 
that connect with innumerable 
cells throughout the body, and 
inside the brain sits the operator, 
called “Innate Intelligence,’’ who 
receives the messages from the 
outside and intelligently responds 
to the call of the organ, cell or 
tissue. 


(All Rights Reserved) 
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We say that the ear and eye, 
and also the taste, smell and touch 
bulbs are simply the receivers for 
vibrations from without and these 
vibrations are transmitted over 
the nerves to the brain and there 
interpreted by “Innate Intelli- 
gence,’ as music or noise, white 
or black, sweet or sour, perfume 
or odor, rough or smooth, accord- 
ing to whether the receiver be the 
ear, eye, mouth, nose or hand. 

Running from the ear to the 
brain are the auditory nerves, 
from the eye to the brain the optic 
nerves, from the nose to the brain 
the olfactory nerves, from the 
mouth to the brain the gustatory 
nerves and from the touch bulbs 
in the skin what are classified as 
the sensory nerves. 

The purpose of all these nerves 
is to transmit the vibrations from 
the outside to the inside where 
central, ‘Innate Intelligence,” is 
to interpret the vibrations and 
send orders, impulses, or whatever 
you choose to call them—to the 
cells, organs or tissues. 

Now, what is deafness, blind- 
ness, loss of taste, smell or feeling, 
and how may it be brought about? 
We say that deafness, blindness, 
or the loss of the sense of taste, 
smell or touch may be—and in the 
largest percentage of cases is 
produced—by something, a sub- 
luxated vertebra, interfering with 
the transmission of these vibra- 
tions from the outside to the 
inside, so that our conception of 
disease in these cases is simply 4 
lack of the function of transmis- 
sion, of vibrations from the outside 
to the inside, caused by a vertebra 
pressing upon the nerve of trans- 
mission. 

This, however, is stating dis- 
eases of but one type, and we still 
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have by far the largest half to 


be accounted for. In order to 
get the other type we must study 
the other functions of Innate 
Intelligence. 

We say Innate Intelligence does 
all the things done in the human 
body and we say Innate does nine 
separate and distinct things, each 
of which we call a function. 

We say Innate moves the body 
and we call this job the motor 
function; that she heats the body 
and this we call the calorific 
function; nourishes the body, and 
this we call the trophic function. 
In order to transform the food we 
eat and the liquid we drink into 
usable form, Innate makes the 
saliva, gastric fluid, bile, pan- 
creatie juice, etc., and this we call 
the secretory function, while the 
job of throwing the waste material 
out of the body through the lungs, 
sweat glands, kidneys and bowels 
we call the excretory function. 
Innate also builds the body (expan- 
sive function), repairs the body’s 
wounds, burns, breaks and bruises 
(reparative function), and repro- 
duces the species (reproductive 
function). These eight, with the 
job of feeling (sensory function), 
makes nine jobs that Innate 
attends to. 

Diseases of the sensory function 
—of that which comes from the 
outside inside—we have explained 
and there remains but the diseases 
of the other eight functions to ex- 
plain, but first we must see how 
Innate performs these eight func- 
tions. 

If you are driving an automobile 
and see a red light in the road, the 
vibration is gathered by the eye, 
carried over the optic nerve to the 
brain, and is there interpreted by 
Innate as danger. Immediately 
Innate sends a motor impulse to 
the arms and legs to turn the 
wheel, shut off the gas, and put 
on the brakes. This motor im- 
pulse or command travels from 
the brain down through the spinal 
cord, out through the spinal nerves 
to the hands and feet, and these 
hands and feet obey the command. 
Suppose, however, that the nerve 
is cut over which these impulses 


travel, will the hand or foot obey 
the mind? It will not. Why? 
Because the message sent to the 
hand or foot never gets there—the 
line of communication between 
the hand and brain and the foot 
and brain is not in working order, 
so there is no motion in the hand 
or foot. They are paralyzed. 
Briefly, then, Innate Intelli- 
gence generates, distributes and 
dissipates the heat of the body by 
means of impulses sent over the 
nerves. - A lack of heat dissipa- 
tion is called fever, a lack of heat 
generation, chills. She nourishes 
the body by means of selective 
impulses sent to the cells, and a 
lack of these impulses results in 
atrophy; she secretes saliva in the 
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mouth, gastric juice in the stom- 
ach, ete., and if anything inter- 
feres with these secretory impulses 
reaching the organ to which they 
were sent you have a lack of 
secretion in those organs. If the 
excretory impulse doesn’t reach 
the bowels, kidneys, sweat glands 
or lungs the. poisons are not 
thrown out of the body. If 
anything interferes with the ex- 
pansive impulse the body is 
dwarfed; if it be the reparative 
impulse that is imprisoned the 
wound, burn, break or scald does 
not heal; while if it be the repro- 
ductive impulse that does not 
reach its destination there will be 
impotency. 


Thus you see disease to the 
chiropractor is not something from 
the outside that somehow gets 
inside, but rather it is something 
(a vibration) from the outside that 
CANNOT get inside, or some- 
thing from the inside (a fune- 
tional impulse) that is imprisoned 
and cannot reach the outside, to 
which it was sent. 


Please note that we do not 
speak of ‘‘vital force,” “nerve 
foree”’ or ‘‘chemical reaction’’ be- 
cause none of these stress the 
quality of intelligence without 
which there is no possible explana- 
tion of the interpretation of the 
vibrations from without, or the 
quality of the impulses from 
within. We insist that that some- 
thing within is intelligent, and 
that “chemical reaction,” “vital’’ 
or “nerve force’ cannot explain 
thought, feeling or the nine mira- 
cles of sensate life. 

Chiropractic teaches that the 
reason the vibration from the 
outside cannot reach the inside, 
and also the reason the functional 
impulse from the inside cannot 
reach the outside, is because the 
nerves over which both the vibra- 
tions and the functional impulses 
travel have become impaired by 
a vertebra becoming misaligned 
(subluxated), thereby interfering 
with the free transmission of both 
the vibration and the functional 
impulse. 

All the chiropractor does is to 
restore normal communication be- 
tween the inside and the outside 
by adjusting the offending ver- 
tebra to normal alignment, there- 
by opening these lines of com- 
munication. 

This is all the competent chiro- 
practor pretends to do, for Chiro- 
practic consists of nothing but the 
palpation and adjustment of the 
vertebrae with the hands for the 
purpose of releasing the prisoned 
impulse. 

Incompetents, however, parade 
anything as Chiropractic, any- 
thing from baths to leeches, and 
what we call “Sundown”’ schools 
teach anything as Chiropractic. 

Those who wish to study Chiro- 
practic should see that they enter 
a school that makes an honest 
effort to teach the science, and 
those who wish to try Chiropractic 
should see that they employ a 
competent chiropractor. 

The Universal Chiropractors’ 
Association, of Davenport, Iowa, 
will gladly furnish information 
relative to schools or practitioners 
free to those who inquire. 


UNIVERSAL CHIROPRACTORS’ ASSOCIATION, DAVENPORT, IOWA, U. S. A. 
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She Found A Pleasant Way To 
Reduce Her Fat 


She did not have to go to the 
trouble of diet or exercise. She 
found a better way, which aids the 
digestive organs to turn food into 
muscle, bone and sinew instead of fat. 

She used Marmola Prescription Tab- 
lets, which are made from the famous 
Marmola prescription. They aid the 
digestive system to obtain the full 
nutriment of food. They will allow you 
to eat many kinds of food without the 
necessity of dieting or exercising. 

Thousands have found that Mar- 
mola Prescription Tablets give com- 
plete relief from obesity. And when 
the accumulation of fat is checked, 
reduction to normal, healthy weight 
soon follows. 

All good drug stores the world over sell 
Marmola Prescription Tablets at one dollar 
abex. Ask your druggist for them, or order 
direct and they will bs sent in plain wrap- 
per, postpaid. 

MARMOLA COMPANY 
253 Garfield Bidg., 
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in many modern schools, children are given 
opportunity to acquire their learning in these 
natural ways, just as savages slowly acquired 
the arts of civilization. 

Formerly the recapitulation theory, if 
recognized at all, was very narrowly applied 
to children at the savage age. It was thought 
that the child must go slowly through each 
stage of culture that the race had experienced. 
He must first learn about isolated savages, 
then about tribal, and finally about com- 
munity life, learning through the literature of 
each stage in succession. This culture-epoch 
theory, as it was called, has now been dis- 
carded by modern educators. They have 
found that children can learn to take their 
places in civilization more directly, without 
first learning the life of the various by-gone 
stages. A child can successfully learn at an 
early age that modern civilization is based 
on codperation in working and in living. 


MAKING WAY FOR ALTRUISM 
yo merely to let the child work off his 


savage instincts, with the addition of 
some drilled-in knowledge for which his 
powers of memory make him fit, is not 
enough. The child will not be ready to take 
his place in a civilized world till his savage 
spirit of gain to self has been replaced with a 
broader outlook that recognizes the rights of 
others, and includes power te control him- 
self accordingly. We have seen that the 
seeds of altruism can not be expected to 
sprout till adolescence, so that it is useless to 
appeal to unselfish motives during this period. 
But if the child savage is allowed always to 
act in accordance with his self-seeking mo- 
tives, his selfish habits will grow to be heavy 
stones that will impede the sprouting of the 
seeds of altruism later on. 

So we have the paradox that the child 
savage must form the habit of acting unsel- 
fishly from selfish motives. This may sound 
impossible. But consider Tommy, who 
snatched cookies from his little cousin. If 
such actions are invariably followed by 
punishment, he will soon find that he gains 
more for himself by refraining from taking the 
‘cooky and thus avoiding the unpleasant 
| results that follow snatching. His motive 
will be the wholly selfish one of avoiding 
| what is disagreeable to him. When he has 
acted fairly to his cousin’s rights for a while 

from this motive, a somewhat higher one will 
gradually grow up, the desire for praise for 
| acting in a grown-up, kindly manner. While 
this is by no means an unselfish motive, it is 
a little more civilized than the mere desire 
|to avoid painful consequences. Still later 
| Tommy may continue the habit of recogniz- 





| ing the rights of others through a genuine 


feeling of brotherhood. 

| Kirkpatrick’s general rule is that_ right 
jaction in this preparatory stage of moral 
development is more important than right 
| motive. If appeal to a high motive is not 
effective, a proper action may be secured 
through an appeal to a lower motive; but the 
highest motive that will obtain right conduct 
|should always be appealed to. The mere 
| forming of right habits of conduct is a very 
helpful thing. “If children are forced, with- 
out arousing too much antagonism on their 
| part, to do as they should for a sufficient 
length of time, the tendency to act in that 
way becomes greater than the tendency to 
act in any other way.” 
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So the gradual moral advancement of the 
child toward standards of civilization may be 
measured by the substitution of higher for 
lower motives, just as the substitution of 
lower for higher motives measures degrada- 
tion. A man who votes his party ticket for 
money instead of from conviction is de- 
moralized; but if one year he voted it for 
money and the next because he believed in 
his party’s platform, he would be advancing. 

E. B. Bryan points out that in forming the 
civilized habit of including others in his 
ideas, rather than thinking of himself alone, 
the child’s play forms a great part. At this 
age it has grown from aimless to competitive. 
The child of eight has yet to develop interest 
in abstract standards of breaking records. 
Beating the other fellow is what appeals to 
him now. This competitive instinct should 
be developed from competition between 
individuals to that among groups, teams, and 
classes. Just as the self-seeking cave-man 
developed into a member of an organized 
tribe, so the child learns to work with others 
for the good of his team or class. At the 
beginning of these four years it is extremely 
difficult for children to work together, so 
strong is the individualistic instinct. Bryan 
puts it like this: “At first the captain of a 
team will hardly be able to hold his men 
together long enough for a single game: a 
bruised finger, a bad start, an imaginary 
slight to a prominent member, and the team 
suddenly breaks up.” At the end of these 
four years there is growth in codperation. 
Teams stay intact all season, and do not 
disband because the pitcher has an off day. 
Similarly, at the beginning of these four 
years girls have clubs of unstable organiza- 
tion, but when about twelve years old they 
can work together more codperatively in 
getting up fairs, plays, and the like. 

To act in a way that recognizes the rights 
of others even in play involves control of 
self, of the savage proclivities. Kirkpatrick 
points out that parents should lay a basis for 
self-control, even before these four years, 
through the formation of regular habits of 
eating, sleeping, and eliminating waste 
materials. 

One last word of encouragement for the 
parents of these little latter-day savages. 
Though they may at times despair of their 
children’s conduct, they must always remem- 
ber that actions at this stage do not neces- 
sarily indicate the characteristics that will 
probably be developed in a few more years. 
A mother who had struggled for nearly 
thirteen years to make her boy wash his face 
and hands before his meals told me of her 
immense surprise and satisfaction when he 
announced to her one day: “Mother, you 
don’t need to make me wash any more. I’ve 
decided I like to be clean.” 

Similarly, other savage traits besides un- 
cleanliness will be thrown off and replaced 
by civilized ones. If they have understood 
and managed their children properly during 
these preparatory years, the parents of little 
savages can look forward to the dawning of 
adolescence, when, with the awakening of the 
parental instinct, children gradually throw 
off the traits that hark back to our savage 
past, and slowly acquire the newer acquisi- 
tions of the race, the traits of civilization. 
To the little savage, as G. Stanley Hall 
says, “adolescence is a new birth, for the 
high and more completely human traits are 
now born.” 
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Borrowing and Spending 
By Fred C. Kelly 


I one doesn’t borrow money, and spend 
it, the neighbors might think one isn’t 
making any more than he is making. So 
here are a few helpful thoughts on the 
subject of borrowing money. 

[The man who borrows will make enemies, 
but not so many as the man who lends. 
About the only way for the lender to avoid 
making enemies is to take plenty of security. 
Here is the way it usually works out: A man 
whose identity may be cleverly disguised by 
referring to him simply as A happens to 
need money. He jumps into his automobile 
and drives down to see his old friend B— 
John M. B.—and tells him he needs fifteen 
dollars to help him get a new spring oyercoat. 
He says he knows he can return it before 
long, as he has his extra tire-casing almost 
paid for, and his wife is going to try to get 
along for a while without any second maid. 
And he offers B security in the form of a 
stop-watch, a diamond ring and a leather 
hat-box. But B, being an intimate friend, 
waves aside such offers, unfastens his overalls, 
takes out his pocket-book, and lets A have 
the fifteen dollars without any security. And 
that is where B makes his mistake. 

The next time A sees B, he feels as if he 
ought to say something about that fifteen. 
He remarks that he'll be around with it 
shortly. But he has trouble with his ignition, 
and the days drag into weeks and still he 
can’t spare the money. So he avoids B on 
the street whenever possible. He still likes 
B, but he hates to meet him and not be able 
to pay him. It becomes the regular thing for 
him to dodge B, and as this gets to be a habit 


with him, B is definitely fixed in his mind as_ 


something altogether unpleasant. When he 
sees B coming he unconsciously thinks to 
himself: “Aw, here comes that fellow B. 
Seems like I’m always bumping into him.” 
And he actually hates B. The thought 
of B is as distasteful as the odor of a Greek 
candy store. Yet B hasn’t said a word. 

Now, if B had just had the good sense to 
take A’s watch or his wife for security, A 
would have felt perfectly free to meet B a 
dozen times a day. He would have said to 
himself: “‘Well, he’s got such good security 
that he’s probably hoping I don’t pay him 
back, so I'll take my time.” 

And now, class, what does this lesson teach 
us? It teaches us, does it not, that money 
transactions between friends should be even 
more businesslike than between folk who 
dislike each other from the start? 





Women often talk about food going to 
waste. The average housewife would almost 
prefer to see her husband worry down a 
third helping of pie and be laid up for a day 
or so with indigestion than to see the pie 
unconsumed. 


Just because a man has a keen disrelish 
for waste, it does not follow that he will have 
a sinking spell every time he thinks of spend- 
‘ng money. 

Most of us, though we may not realize it, 
are born with an avetsion to seeing anything 
go to waste. We hate to throw anything 
away that can be put to further use. Other- 
wise why would a man continue to wear a 
lounging-robe given to him by his wife’s 
father, long after he has acquired a deep 
grudge against each and every one of the 
weird colors it contains? Every man has a 
lot of half-worn-out neckties taking*up useful 
space in the top drawer of the chiffonier, sim- 
ply because it seems wasteful to throw them 
away; and every woman has a rag-bag full 
of stuff that is of no earthly use to her and 
never will be. Sometimes a woman will have 
a costly dress made solely for the purpose 
of using up a forty cents’ worth of lace that 
she hates to see wasted. 











Mrs. Norris at her out-door grill 





WHY I LIVE IN CALIFORNIA 


by KATHLEEN NORRIS 


“A home in the mountains, with trees,” decreed the legal 
head of the family. “An adjacent ocean, and isolation,” 
added his fellow-worker with equal firmness. “A swim- 
ming-hole, a tennis-court, lots of fruit and extra beds for 
friends,” demanded the juvenile voices, and from the kitch- 
en came in inexorable, oriental tones a request for electric 
lights, hot water, accessible markets and traversable roads. 
So the little island off Victoria, Brazil, wouldn't do, and 
the pink villa upon an Italian hil! wouldn't do, either. All 
very well for the joyous days of moving in, and sending 
home snap-shots of native servants and primitive arrange- 
ments. But cousins, aunts, uncles and grandparents are 
not in the habit of visiting either Brazil or northern 
Italy, and what is a home without arriving (and departing) 
cousins, aunts, uncles and grandparents? 


Then came a casual visit to Saratoga, near San Francisco. 


under the redwoods. Saratoga, every March, glorifies the high-tide of fruit blos- 
som that washes over her like a snowy foam. Every year the little town 
goes mad with the joy of spring, the perfume and sunshine and birds, 
and every year all the neighboring towns pour in to join the festival. 
We found other things in Saratoga. There’s climate, and carloads 
of prunes, and picnics in February and on Christmas Eve, and apricots, 

pot Egyptian corn that supports one family, and the Toggenberg 
(is it?) goats that enable one woman—she told me,—to put $7,000 in 
the bank in one year. There are out-of-door grills, and moonlight nights, 
and there is a glass-clear highway that ends at the Pacific, just an hour's 


run away. 


When you say Saratoga elsewhere, it may suggest only potatoes. But 
when you say it in California all these things float before people's eyes, and 
first and foremost among them all come the fruit blossoms—the snowy, 
popcorny, upbubbling radiance of prune and apple and apricot and 


pear bloom! 


That casual visit to Saratoga, in blossom time, settled the home ques- 
tion for the Norris family. 


— 


See California in 
Spring and Summer 


San Francisco has the lowest 
average temperature during 
the summer months of any 
American city. The Santa 
Clara Valley, Yosemite, the 
Big Trees, the missions, Mt. 
Shasta and Lassen Volcanic 
National Park are all easily 
accessible by train and auto 
and it is the gateway-port to 
that island paradise, Hawaii. 
See all of California—enter 
by the northern or eastern 
gateways and go out by the 
southern, or vice versa. 


a. are 
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For authoritative information about your trip to California 
write today to 


ians 


HEADQUARTERS 
SAN FRANCISCO 





Californians Inc., a non-profit organization to furnish authen- 
tic information about California, will gladly give you full de- 
tails about the way to see the most of California for your fare. 





CALIFORNIANS INC., 
140 Montgomery St., Room 513 San Francisco, Calif. 
Please send me your book on California. 
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“Thank you, Mr. Buckram,” said Segrove. 
“T can send one of my staff to Manchester 
right away and get in touch with these 
servants.” 

“There’s another point,” said Geoffrey. 
“T intend to do this thing thoroughly, Mr. 
Segrove. I want you to keep Mr. Brazier 
shadowed. If my suspicions are correct, I 
don’t think he will attempt to bolt yet 
awhile. But when the trial comes on, things 
might turn out a little differently from what 
he expected, and I want to make sure that 
we can get him if there is a case against him.” 

There were a few insignificant details to 
be settled, and then Geoffrey rose. 

“This is my telephone number,” he said, 
and wrote it down. “I’m going now to see 
my wife. Now that she knows I believe her 
statement, she may be able to help us.” 








T the West End police station, to which 


| | Aileen had been transferred in custody, 


| there was another shock in store for Geoffrey. 
He was kept waiting a considerable time. 
Eventually he was conducted from the wait- 
ing-room to the sergeant in charge. 

“I’m afraid you can’t see the prisoner, 
sir,” said the sergeant. ‘You see—” 

“But why not?” demanded Geoffrey. “I 
naturally don’t want to make a fuss, ser- 
geant, but you have no power to refuse.” 

“That’s true, sir,” said the sergeant. “But 
the police are not refusing. It’s the prisoner 
herself who refuses to see you.” 

An exclamation broke from Geoffrey. He 
could scarcely believe his ears. 

“While you were waiting just now, Mrs. 
Buckram wrote you a note,” added the 
sergeant. “Here it is. It’s unsealed, 
because, as you know, we have to read 
everything.” 

Geoffrey took the note. It was written in 
pencil on a half-sheet of paper. 

Dear Geoffrey (he read]: “Forgive me for refusing to 
see you. I do so because there is nothing practical we 
could do, and the meeting would, I think, upset both of 
us to no purpose. I beg you to believe that it is for the 
best that we should not meet now. My solicitor, Mr. 
Rendick, tells me that you and I will be allowed to see 
each other after the trial. AILEEN 

Geoffrey folded the note and placed it in 
his pocket. 

“Thank you, sergeant,” he said stiffly. 
“T am sorry to have troubled you. Good 
morning.” 

In the street outside, a bitter laugh broke 
from him, so that more than one passer-by 
turned to look at him. He jumped into a 
taxicab and drove to Rendick’s offices. 

Aileen refused to see him. With this 
final shock to his emotions all power of 
feeling seemed to leave him. Henceforth the 
drama of his life and hers would become 
simply a logical problem. There was Segrove 
on the one hand, and there would be Rendick 
on the other. Rendick, a man whom he knew 
well, was not at his office. It was afternoon 
before he got Rendick on the telephone. 

“I’m afraid I can’t work it in this after- 
noon, old man,” said Rendick. “I’m going 
to see Mrs. Buckram in half an hour, and in 
any case there’s nothing we can do to-day. 
Will you come and see me first thing to- 
morrow?” 

“Very well,” 
being done? | 
magistrate?’ 

“She’s not going before the magistrate,’ 
said Rendick. “They’re going to proceed by 
| bill of indictment. I propose to offer no 
opposition. If a true bill is found, she’ll be 
| up for trial in about a fortnight. You'll see 
4 to-morrow, thea, at ten o’clock? Good- 
oy.” 

Before he kept the appointment with 
Rendick on the a morning, Geoffrey 
went to Segrove’s office. 

“We're at a dead end, so far,” said Segrove. 
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agreed Geoffrey. “What is 
When is she going before the 





The Woman Accused 


[Continued from page 96} 


“My man spoke to five of those domestics. 
The service of the five of them covers a period 
of about twelve years. None of them had 
ever heard of Blenkiron having a son.” 

Geoffrey nodded and said nothing. 

“To-day he is working on the local trades- 
men, house-agents, and all the indirect lines 
he can pick up,” added Segrove. “We shall 
do everything in our power, Mr. Buckram.” 

Geoffrey thanked him and left the office. 

Rendick was a man of Geoffrey’s own age, 
and was just beginning to get together a good 
practice. 

“Buckram, before we begin to talk, allow 
me to express my profound sympathy,” said 
Rendick. “It’s about the worst thing that 
could happen to a man.” 

“Thanks,” said Geoffrey. “It’s rather 
worse than you think. Is she going to plead 
guilty?” 

Rendick looked at Geoffrey suspiciously. 
There was a metallic hardness in his voice 
that did not seem normal in-a man whose 
wife was about to be tried for her life. 

“Officially, the plea has not been entered; 
officially, she is going to plead not guilty, on 
my advice,” he replied. ‘Though’ of course 
she made a statement to the police that was 
pretty damaging.” 

“And probably untrue,” 
“Will you listen to me, Rendick? . I’ve got 
every least detail written down here. [’ll 
read it over and leave the notes with you.” 

For a full hour Geoffrey read his statement 
and gave his explanation. 

“Well, what about that?” he asked, as if 
he were asking for a decision on some small 
business matter. 

“Tt’s very amazing,” said Rendick. “Of 
course, the Quentin theory is absolutely no 
use until we have something definite to go on. 
It will simply appear to be a red herring. 
Leave it for the present. I’m_ briefing 
Corristan. I'll have a consultation with him 
in Chambers, and let you know what he 
says.” 


said Geoffrey. 


CHAPTER 34 


HAT afternoon, Rendick repeated. all 

that Geoffrey had told him to Corris- 
tan, the barrister who would defend Aileen 
at her trial. 

“At first sight,” said Corristan, “I should 
say the whole of that tale will be useless. So 
far, there’s absolutely nothing to support it. 
There’s every reason to suppose there never 
was a son—and no reason to suppose there 
was one, except the woman’s statement.” 

“IT had the impression that Buckram 
believed it,” said the solicitor. 

“Did you?” said Corristan absently. 
“H’m! You also had the impression that the 
wife’s confession was a bit groggy.” 

“Not the confession itself,” said Rendick. 
“My impression was that she simply isn’t 
the type that commits a m«irder of that kind.” 

“In that case, she’s shielding either her 
husband or a lover,” said Corristan. “If she’s 
shielding the husband, it seems that he’s 
skunk enough to let her shield him—hardly 
credible.” 

There was a long silence. 

“There’s another possibility altogether,” 
said Corristan. ‘“There’s a possibility that 
the yarn about another man—an unregistered 
son of Blenkiron, for example—might be 
true at least in its essentials. Look here. 
Suppose we assume, purely for the sake of 
argument, that it is true. We won’t tie 
ourselves down to Blenkiron’s son. We'll 
just take an imaginary man. 

“Now, this imaginary man is a love maniac. 
It’s quite a common thing for a man of that 
degenerate stamp to commit the most amaz- 
ingly elaborate crime to get a particular 
woman. The fact that the woman probably 
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detests the man doesn’t seem to matter. 
Suppose this imaginary man, to gain the 
woman, plants a crime on, say, the husband, 
faking the evidence against him.” 

“IT don’t quite follow,” said Rendick. “The 
evidence in this case has been faked—if it 
has been faked at all—against the wife. 
This love maniac of yours doesn’t look as if 
he’s going to get the girl.” 

“Wait a minute,” said Corristan. “You 
have a cast-iron case against the wife. On 
the facts as they are now, you know as well as 
I do that, unless there’s a lucky slip some- 
where, there’s no earthly chance of our 
getting the woman off. It’s a cast-iron 
case—but it turns entirely on two small 
points. There is her own statement that she 
took the revolver from her husband’s pocket. 
That’s one point. The other is an entire 
absence of motive on the part of the husband 
for killing Blenkiron. It is a very odd case. 
The wife, on the present facts, is certain to 
be convicted. Upset those two points, and 
what happens? At once the wife is acquitted. 
All the business with the deed-box is covered 
by the domination of her husband. Upset 
those two points,” he added emphatically, | 

“and there is an equally unshakable case— | 
age tinst the husband.” 

“You mean that the best defense for the | 
wife is to concentrate on putting the husband 
in the dock in her stead?” 

“Well, the wife is the client, as far as we 
are concerned,” said Corristan. 

“Tf this love-maniac theory of yours is any 
good,” said Rendick, “it would seem that 
the man—let’s call him Brazier—will try to 
upset those two points, the revolver and the 
motive, when he gives his evidence.” 

“Exactly,” said Corristan. ‘And it will 
be our duty to our client to help him. It will 
be our duty to our client to place her husband 
in the dock. It’s a—very—odd case!” 





CHAPTER 35 


URING the three weeks in which she 

awaited her trial, Aileen Buckram lived 
in a state of mental and emotional coma in 
which she was barely conscious of her 
surroundings. 

Her serenity was undisturbed by physical 
discomfort. It was not merely that with the 
money she had obtained by selling her 
annuity she was able to buy everything that 
she required. A strange atmosphere grew 
around her. It was almost as if the police 
were trying to protect her. The case, they 
knew, was a most unusual one. Human 
instinct breaks the bounds of reason; and, 
although every one who had read of the 
events that had led to her arrest regarded her 
conviction as almost certain, those of the 
police who came in personal contact with her 
seemed to believe in her innocence in spite 
of the facts against her. Many minor regula- 
tions were broken in her favor. 

For the first week, Rendick, the solicitor, | 
came daily to interview her. Never before | 
had a solicitor a less satisfactory client. She 
would receive him with a grave courtesy that 
hampered while it charmed him. W hen he 











tried to press her upon any given point, her 
sad eyes would turn to him reproachfully, as 
if he were causing her needless pain. 

When he challenged her with the existence 
of Quentin Blenkiron, she replied that the | 
police had proved that Quentin Blenkiron did 
not exist—and she herself would make no 
further statement. 

She had books brought to her cell, novels 
of the last century that contained no re- 
minder of the life of reality that throbbed 
outside the prison. The time slipped by 
without her taking active notice of it until the 
day of her trial arrived. 

Before she was taken to the closed prison | 

van, a wardress brought her a veil. | 
“You'll have them all staring at you, 
dearie,” she explained. “Let me put it on | 


for you.” 





Why they stick 


On the ground floor of the tele- 
phone building a man worked at the 
test board. It was night; flood had 
come upon the city ; death and disaster 
threatened the inhabitants. Outside 
the telephone building people had long 
since sought refuge ; the water mounted 
higher and higher; fire broke out in 
nearby buildings. But still the man 
at the test board stuck to his post; 
keeping up the lines of communica- 
tion; forgetful of self; thinking only 
of the needs of the emergency. 


On a higher floor of the same 
building a corps of telephone opera- 
tors worked all through the night, 
knowing that buildings around them 
were being washed from their founda- 
tions, that fire drew near, that there 
might be no escape. 


It was the spirit of service that 
kept them at their work—a spirit be- 
yond thought of advancement or re 


ward—the spirit that animates men 
and women everywhere who know 
that others depend upon them. By 
the nature of telephone service this is 
the every-day spirit of the Bell System. 


The world hears of it only in times 
of emergency and disaster, but it is 
present all the time behind the scenes. 
It has its most picturesque expression 
in those who serve at the switchboard, 
but it animates every man and woman 
in the service. 


Some work in quiet laboratories or 
at desks; others out on the “highways 
of speech.”” Some grapple with prob- 
lems of management or science; some 
with maintenance of lines and equip- 
ment; others with office details. But 
all know, better than any one else 
how the safe and orderly life of the 

people depends on the System—and 


all know that the System depends on 
them. 


* BELL SysTtem® 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all 
directed toward Better Service 
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| The same listlessness remained with her 
when they had placed her in the dock. The 
| judge ordered an attendant to give her a 
chair. She sank into it, seeming to withdraw 
| her spirit from all that was going on around 
her. 

She became dimly conscious that a man was 
speaking about her. He was the prosecuting 
counsel, she supposed. She tried to turn her 
attention away, but again and again it was 
reclaimed. 

The counsel was explaining what he in- 
tended to prove. He was telling the story of 
her crime—and he was telling it exactly as 
she told it to the police. She sighed as if 
with satisfaction. 


c= found herself listening closely to all 
that he said, her head nodding as if with 
approval as each point was made against her. 
There was no mention of Geoffrey—nothing 
| that pointed to his peril. 

The counsel had finished talking, and the 
first witness was in the box—a policeman, 
| who was describing how he had found the 

body of Joseph Blenkiron. Aileen’s attention 
wandered away to the days when she and 
Geoffrey had set up housekeeping. It seemed 
| a long time ago—a veritable life-time. 

| There came another witness, and then 
| another—all witnessing small things that 
did not seem to matter in the least. There 
had been that day when Geoffrey had told 
her that they would be able to afford a small 
car. And he had been unwilling at first for 
her to learn to drive, lest she should hurt her- 
self. He had always taken such care of her. 

“Geoffrey Buckram!” 

Aileen started. Dimly, through her veil, 
she saw Geoffrey go to the witness-box and 
take the oath. Even then she felt no fear. 
Geoffrey would tell the truth—and the truth 
as he would tell it would contain no danger. 
But she must listen. If there were danger, 
she would ignore the advice of her solicitor 
and insist upon going into the witness-box. 

Her mind again ran off into reverie. She 
had always thought that a court of law was a 
very formal place, but now it did not seem 
formal—it seemed rather stupid. It was 
smaller than she thought, too. She would not 
in the least mind going into the witness-box, 
if it were necessary. She must listen care- 
fully. 

By the slow, laborious method of question 
and answer, Geoffrey told the whole story of 
the telephone message, the parradine and the 
whisky—told of his putting the revolver in 
his pocket, admitted that he could not be 
absolutely certain that the revolver had not 
been taken out of his pocket by himself, and 
| then went on to describe the events of the 
| next morning and his discovery of the photo- 
graph in his hand. 
|. Then there was the long story about her 
| journeys to Staines and their conversation 
about the will. They were going again into 
minute details. 

Poor Geoffrey! she thought. He faltered 
over every point he thought would tell 
against her. She felt an intense relief when 
at last they had finished with him. 

“Harold Brazier.” 

It was funny, she though, sitting still and 
hearing people talk about you, piecing to- 
gether the story you had told them yourself 
solemnly proving an immense lie to be true. 

Brazier was being questioned about her 
coming to his office. 

Another man was questioning Brazier. 
She supposed it was her own counsel. His 
name must be Mr. Corristan—she remem- 
bered the solicitor talking about him. 

“You knew Mrs. Buckram before her 
marriage?” 

oe 

“Tntimately?” 

There was a slight hesitation as the 
witness answered: 
| “Yes. Yes, I knew her intimately when she 
| was the deceased’s secretary at Manchester.” 
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“Did you ever lead the prisoner to believe 
that you were Mr. Blenkiron’s son?”’ 

“No; I never led the prisoner to believe 
that. We both agreed to,say so—and Mr. 
Blenkiron agreed, too.” 

”Why?” 

“T was not then in a position to marry, and 
—people had been talking about us.” 

“If people were talking about you as 
Miss—Dennison and Mr. Brazier, what good 
would you do by pretending you were 
Blenkiron?” 

“We did not pretend it at the time. After 
she left the deceased’s employment, we 
agreed—well, to tell that tale. Blenkiron 
agreed, too, as he wished to save her repu- 
tation if possible.” 

Aileen gasped as the lie fell from Brazier’s 
lips as if it were a reluctant admission of the 
truth. 

“And when he came to live in Rubington, 
Mr. Blenkiron kept up the pretense?” 

“Yes. But it went against the grain. He 
seemed to develop a sort of resentment 
against her, though not against me, curiously 
enough. He told me that he did not intend 
to keep it up much longer.” 

“When did he tell you that?” 

“On the day of his murder. I saw him in 
the City. He said he was going to tell her 
husband the truth that night.” 

“What did you say to that?” 

“I begged him not to, but he would not 
listen. I said it would break up a happy 
home, and he said that a home could not be 
happy that was supported by a lie. He said 
he was going to telephone for Buckram to 
come to him after dinner, and he added that 
it was supposed to be the anniversary of his 
son’s death.” 

Aileen was leaning forward in her chair. 
Her breath was coming in gasps. The mo- 
ment of acute danger had come. She knew 
nothing of the law, but she could see that 
Brazier was suggesting a motive against 
Geoffrey. 

“Did you make any further attempt to 
dissuade him?” 

“No; I thought it was hopeless. I 
thought I would go to Buckram instead, 
and try to prevent his answering the tele- 
phone call.” 

“Tn point of fact, did you see Buckram 
before he saw Blenkiron that night?” 

“Yes. I went over to Rubington about 
nine o’clock, intending to call on him. I met 
him as he was coming out of the house. I 
asked him not to go. He seemed a little 
excited—I thought he had been drinking. 
And, as is quite usual in such a case, he 
obv iously thought I was drunk. So I said, 
‘Blenkiron’s in a queer mood. I fancy he 
intends to insult your wife. I wouldn’t go if 
I were you.’ 

“What did Beckum say to that?” 

“He laughed and said, ‘I wouldn’t stand 
that from any one.’ Then he showed me the 
revolver and put it back in his pocket.” 


“That is a 


she cried to 


A= sprang to her feet. 
malicious lie, my lord!” 
the judge. 

“Silence, prisoner!’ ordered the judge. 
There came a fluttering from the gallery, and 
from the well of the court that odd, collective 
whisper that indicates the suspense of a silent 
crowd. 

Aileen leaned forward on the rails of the 
dock. In the well of the court a few feet 
from her was Mr. Rendick, the solicitor. 
She beckoned to him, and at once he stood 
below the dock. 

“T wish to withdraw the plea of not 
guilty,” she said in a low, clear voice. “I 
did not know false evidence would be brought 
against my husband. I am guilty—and I 
will plead guilty.” 

Mr. Rendick smiled. 

““Don’t—don’t!” he whispered back. “It is 
already too late. Just keep quiet—and 
watch.” 
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CHAPTER 36 


HE whispered advice of the solicitor that 

it was too late for her to withdraw the 
plea of not guilty broke the placidity with 
which Aileen Buckram had been listening to 
her own trial. Too late to plead guilty! And 
Brazier, by lying evidence, had just led judge 
and jury to believe that Geoffrey had set 
out with a revolver in his pocket, on his lips 
a threat to kill Joseph Blenkiron. 

She gripped the rails of the dock in her 
agitation, and one of the warders gently but 
firmly thrust her into her chair. The busi- 
ness of the court was going on. It was 
maddening. She would speak to the judge— 
but not yet: she must not interrupt the court. 
Just keep quiet and watch, Mr. Rendick had 
told her. 

Her counsel was still questioning Brazier. 
There had come one of those sudden changes 
of subject with which she was already becom- 
ing familiar in the examination of witnesses. 


“You have told the court that you were | 
employed by the deceased in your professional | 


capacity of solicitor,” Corristan was saying. 
“You were not the only solicitor, I take it?” 

“Oh, no. There was a solicitor who drew 
up the will—and there was the last witness.” 

“Quite so,” said Corristan. “In terms of 
money, roughly,—I’m not tying you to a 
figure,—but in terms of money, what would 
you say that the deceased’s business was 
worth to you in the last two or three years? 

“Oh, a few hundred,” answered Brazier.” 

“In round numbers—under a thousand?” 
pressed Corristan. 

Brazier admitted the figure. Aileen caught 
her breath. Before Corristan spoke again she 
had guessed what he would say: 

“Would you be surprised to learn, Mr. 
Brazier, that among the exhibits before this 
court are checks drawn by the deceased in 
your favor, in the last two years, to the 
value of twenty-three thousand pounds?” 

Aileen was watching. She saw Brazier’s 
eyebrows lift superciliously. 

“IT did not know they were among the 
exhibits before this court,” he answered. “TI 
can not profess to be unduly surprised. I 
undertook many investments and financial 
transactions of all kinds for Mr. Blenkiron.” 

“Are you prepared to furnish the court with 
details of those transactions?” 

“Not offhand,” answered Brazier, una- 
bashed. 

There was silence. Corristan was looking 
at his papers. Surely, thought Aileen, he 
would not be put off as easily as that! Mr. 
Rendick’s words in the last few seconds had 
begun to have a new meaning. 

“Thank.you, Mr. Brazier; I have finished,” 
said Corristan. 

Aileen could scarcely believe her ears. 
She had taken it for granted that her counsel 
would also be in possession of the letter from 
her own father—yet he seemed to believe 
Brazier’s absurd tale about investments. 
She tried to catch the eye of her solicitor, 
but he was looking away. 

“Miriam Fairclough.” 





ILEEN sank back in her chair. Again 

she passed through a period in which, | 
though she could hear the voices of counsel | 
and witness, her attention was so completely 
removed that she was unconscious of what 
they were saying. 

She was trying to work out how the case | 
stood, how far her own position had been 
altered by Brazier’s evidence. She was 
probably the first prisoner in history who 
stood in abject terror of acquittal. So clear 
in her own mind was the determination to 
save Geoffrey by the sacrifice of herself, so 
strong was the chain of evidence that she 
had forged against herself, that she had 
relied upon having to play a merely passive 
part in her own trial.’ Now, somehow, 
she must take the reins in her own hands, 
since her iawyers had been fooled. But how 
could she manage it? 
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For the first time, she found herself 
overawed by the judge and the atmosphere 
of the court. For the first time, she felt the 
suggestion that a vast and intricate machine 
had been set in motion and could not be 
stopped. 

Mrs. Fairclough was describing the scene 
in her rooms in Kilburn. What did it 
matter? Mrs. Fairclough could hardly bring 
false evidence against Geoffrey. She could 
only confirm the other evidence brought by 
the prosecution. 

As Corristan, her counsel, rose to question 

| the witness, Aileen told herself that she had 
better listen. 

“You have told the court that you saw the 
| prisoner at Mr. Brazier’s office and at your 
| rooms in Kilburn. When did you last see her 
before either of these occasions? 

“T can’t tell the date,” answered Mrs. Fair- 
| clough in a quavering voice. “It was when 
|she was Mr. Blenkiron’s secretary—some 
| three years ago.” 

“Some three years ago,” repeated Corris- 
tan. “Now, I am going to leave that and 
come to the night when the prisoner went to 
your rooms in Kilburn. She was waiting for 
you when you arrived with Mr. Brazier?” 

"To. 

“How long had she been waiting?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“I’m going to suggest to you that she was 
waiting at least long enough to be able to 
write a letter on your typewriter?” 

“She may have been.” 

“You admit there was a typewriter in the 
| room into which she was shown, which she 

could have used if she had wished to?” 

"re, 

“And it was the same typewriter that the 
| prisoner later hurled through the window- 
pane?” 


“Had you had the typewriter long?” 

“Yes; it was an old typewriter. I can’t 
; remember when I bought it—but it would be 
| about ten years ago.” 

“Where is that typewriter now?” 

“Tt’s at the manufacturers’, being mended. 
It was damaged by being thrown through the 
| window.” 

“When do you expect it back?” 

“They said in three weeks. It ought to be 

| ready by now.” 
To Aileen the questioning seemed almost 
ludicrous. She was being tried for her life; 
Geoffrey, her husband, was in deadly peril. 
And the man who was guarding their interests 
was asking foolish questions about a typee 
writer! He was still asking questions 
about the typewriter when the judge inter- 
vened. 

“We are hearing a good deal about the 
typewriter, Mr. Corristan,” said the judge, 
| looking over his spectacles. “I take it that 
you are leading us somewhere?” 
|” “Most certainly, m’lord,” answered Corris- 
}tan. “TI shall presently ask for an adjourn- 
ment, fo shall further ask your lordship to 
| make an order that that typewriter be pro- 
duced in court.” 

“Tf you’re going to ask for an adjournment 
on the: que stion of the typewriter,” replied the 
judge, “you will have to give me a very strong 
reason. I admit that the line you are taking 
is not ion to me.” 

“I can easily remove your lordship’s 
doubt,” returned Corristan. “It has -been 
proved that the prisoner was undisturbed in 
the rooms of the witness long enough to write 
the letter to her husband, showing the post- 
mark of Kilburn, which the prosecution have 
put in. The prosecution are bringing expert 
evidence to show that the prisoner’s letter to 
her husband and the telegram that decoyed 
| the cook from the deceased’s house were 
written on the same typewriter. The witness 





| has just told us that she had not seen the 
prisoner, with exception of the two occasions 
mentioned, for more than three years. 
| sequently, 


4 r Con- 
it will be for the prosecution to 
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prove that the prisoner broke into the 
witness’s house and used the typewriter 
without her knowledge.” 
“A fantastic supposition,” said the judge 
“Quite so, m’lord—an utterly impossible 
action on the part of the prisoner. If your 
lordship makes the order, I shall thereby 
prove that the prisoner eal not possibly 
have sent the telegram decoying the cook.’ 
The counsel for the prosecution jumped up. 
“Does my learned friend suggest that the 
witness herself sent the telegram?” he asked 
“M’lord, I submit that the interruption of 
my learned friend is out of place,” 
Corristan. “I am examining a witness.” 
“Go on with your examination, Mr. Corris- 
tan,” said the judge. 


said 


ILEEN was again conscious of a sudden 

intensification of the interest of the court. 
She alone failed to grasp the significance of 
the point her counsel was making. Yet she 
could see, from the change in Mrs. Fair- 
clough’s manner, that-something important 
had happened. 

“We'll leave the typewriter for the present, 
Mrs. Fairclough,” Corristan was saying 
easily, “and come to another matter. By 
the will that was discovered in the possession 
of the prisoner, you inherit the entire 
property of the deceased?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Fairclough; and Aileen 
thought that she said it with relief at the 
change of subject. 

“Was it a surprise to you to learn that this 
man had left you all his property?” 

“N-no,” answered Mrs. Fairclough. “He 
and I were great friends when he was in 
Manchester—and he always led me to expect 
that he would provide for me.” 

“You were useful to him in a number of 
ways, were you not?” 

“I may have been,” faltered Mrs. Fair- 
clough; “I used to take down his private 
letters—letters he didn’t want his secretary 
to read.” 

“You knew him a number of years? 

“Yes; more than twenty years.” 

“You knew him before your marriage?” 

———, 


” 


“When were you married, Mrs. Fair- 
clough?” 

“Seven years ago,” answered Mrs. Fair- 
clough, after a moment’s hesitation. “My 


husband died within a year after.” 
“Were you a divorced wife before your 
marriage to Mr. Fairclough?’’asked Corristan. 


There came a gasp from the witness. Cor- 
ristan repeated his question. 
“Come, Mrs. Fairclough,” prompted 


Corristan, as the witness still made no reply. 
“I know the answer to that question, and 
many others I am going to ask you. It would 
be particularly foolish to give a false answer.” 

“That is an improper observation, Mr. 
Corristan,” said the judge. 

“T apologize, m’lord.”’ To the witness he 
repeated: 

“Were you a divorced wife at the time of 
your second marriage?” 

“Yes.” 

“Thank you,” said Corristan. “Now, will 
you please tell the court the name of the first 
husband who divorced you?” 

At that moment Aileen felt pity for the 
woman who had robbed her. Mrs. Fair- 
clough shrank back in the witness-box as if 
Corristan had threatened to strike her. The 
next instant, all feeling but one of profound 
astonishment fled from Aileen as the witness 
answered : 

“My first husband—was—Harold Brazier.’ 

“And Charles Brazier, the last witness, is 
your son?” 

As Aileen watched Mrs. Fairclough, she 
saw the air of hesitation and timidity sud- 
denly drop from the woman like a discarded 
cloak. 

“Yes,” answered Mrs. Fairclough, with 
instant firmness and something that might 
even have been pride. 
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CHAPTER 37 


ILEEN felt that the mists of confusion 
A were growing in density about her. 
Brazier was Mrs. Fairclough’s son—and his 
father had been Harold Brazier. Then 
Brazier could not be Quentin Blenkiron! 
Her counsel was continuing his questioning. 
Aileen listened now with a quickened interest. 

“You have told us that you knew the 
deceased for upward of twenty years. Did 
you know many of his friends, too?” 

“One or two. He hadn’t many.” 

“Did you know Mr. Dennison—the 
prisoner’s father?” 

“T was introduced to him once.” 

“Did Mr. Blenkiron suggest that, as Mr. 
Dennison was known to be dying, you should 
become the prisoner’s guardian?” 

“He did suggest it to me—but nothing 
came of it; I never heard any more about 
it,” answered Mrs. Fairclough. 

“Did the deceased tell you at any time 
that he had become trustee jointly with your 
husband, Charles Harold Brazier, for Mr. 
Dennison’s estate—and that the estate was 
worth approximately forty-six thousand 

unds?” 

“No,” replied Mrs. Fairclough. 

“You are quite sure?” 

The witness repeated her answer. Aileen 


pointed—that a line of investigation had 
unexpectedly petered out. The impression 
was confirmed by his next question: 

“Now, you were concerned in this con- 
spiracy to pretend that your son was Quentin 
Blenkiron?” 

“Yes,” answered the witness. “But it 
was after Miss Dennison—as she then was— 
had left Mr. Blenkiron’s employment. It 
was to save her good name.” 

“After Miss Dennison had left the de- 
ceased’s employment!” repeated Corristan. 
“Now, you frequently dined at the deceased’s 
house with your son and Miss Dennison?” 

“Ves,” 

“And you heard Miss Dennison from time 
to time address your son as ‘Mr. Quentin’ ?” 

Mrs. Fairclough hesitated. 

“No,” she answered; and Aileen, knowing 
the answer to be false, could see that the 
firmness with which she uttered it was 
deliberate pretense. 

“Do you know that the deceased made a 
will in the prisoner’s favor, on the under- 
standing that she become the wife of his son 
Quentin?” 

“Yes—I knew that.” 

“And you knew also that the will was made 
before the prisoner left the deceased’s em- 
ployment. How do you account for the fact 
that he phrased the will ‘my-son Quentin,’ 
when, as you would have us believe, he had 
not even thought of this little conspiracy of 
pretending your son was his?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Now, I put it to you, Mrs. Fairclough, 
that, for certain reasons of your own into 
which we will go presently, you and the 
deceased 2nd your son all wanted your son 
to marry the prisoner; that it was agreed 
between you that, when the girl had been 
coerced into consenting, Brazier should go 
through the legal form of changing his name 
to Quentin Blenkiron, and that Blenkiron 
would then adopt him as his son?” 

There was a long pause before Mrs. Fair- 
clough answered: 

“I know nothing of that. My son was 
very deeply in love with her; I should have 
been glad if they had married.” 

“You would have been so glad if they had 
married that you were willing to conspire 
with the deceased and your son to destroy 
the girl’s reputation?” 

“Certainly not,” answered the witness. 

. “You tell us that your son was very much 
in love with the prisoner, and that he wanted 
her to marry him. Did he ever ask her to 
marry him?” 

[Continued on page 124] 





Can YOU VISION a more unusual or delightful summer holiday than a 


brief voyage across the calm Pacific and a sojourn amid the exotic flower- 
had the impression that Corristan was disap- | 


ing trees and romantic South Sea setting of the Hawaiian Islands? 


Is there any sport more exciting and enjoyable than the swift ride 
through scudding spray on the ‘‘queen’”’ surf at Waikiki? In all the 
world can there be an experience more. soul-stirring than an. intimate 


| glimpse into the fiery throat of Madame Pele, the goddess of fire at 


Kilauea, world’s greatest living volcano? 


Hawaii is deliciously cool in summer. 
South from the Arctic the steady trade- 
winds stream, bathing those charmed lands 
in a crisp breeze that gives a climate of 
continuous springtime. The day is gorgeous 
with flaming red, gold and pink bloom of 
tropic flowering trees and plants; the night 
is a velvet mantle studded with jewels—or 
shimmering cloth of silver when the tropic 
moon shines down on palm fronds lazily 
restless under the touch of the caressing air. 

Golf, tennis, tramping, motoring, deep- 
sea fishing, swimming—all outdoor sports 
aie at their best in summer, and invite the 


vacationist’s zestful enjoyment. Excellent 
inter-island cruising facilities; good hotels 
and transportation at reasonable rates on all 
the islands, 


Romantically a part of the South Seas, 
Hawaii is a territory of the United States 
with the comforts and conveniences, lan- 
guage and customs of the mother country. 
Why not spend your summer in this mid- 
Pacific paradise? 


For more details, consult your nearest 
railway, steamship or other travel agency, 
or fill in the accompanying coupon, clip 
it and mail. 


‘HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 


A Song to Hawaii 


The winds from over the wa 

Sing sweetly “Aloha” to me; 

The waves as they fall on the sand 
Say “Aloha” and bid me to land, - 
The myriad flowers in bloom 

W aft “Aloha” in every perfume; 
I read in cach love-lit eye, 
“Aloha, aloha nui oe.” 


J. D. Redding. 
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Money and 
Success 


MateriAt success in 
life —independence, a 
comfortable fortune — 
means more than merely 
making money. It means 
keeping money and 
accumulating money, 
month after month and 
year after year. 





Building a fortune re- 
quires constructive thrift. 
It also requires a working 
knowledge of the science 
of investment. There is 
nothing mysterious or 
evendifficult aboutthis— 
it is only common sense 
applied to putting money 
to work and keeping it 
at work. 


All this is made plain in 
our booklet, ‘‘Common 
Sense in Investing Mon- 
ey’’. It tells, in clear, sim- 
ple language, how to in- 
vest safely, how to avoid 
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how to build a comforta- 
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cost and without obliga- 
tion. Write for this book- 
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S.W. STRAUS 
& CO. 


Est. 1882 Offices in 40 Cities Incorporated 


STRAUS BUILDING 
6 North Clark Street 
at Madison St. 
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STRAUS BUILDING 
565 Fifth Avenue 
at 46th St. 
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79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


41 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS 
TO ANY INVESTOR 
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Stock Dividends 


By Paul Tomlinson 


URING the past few months much 

D interest and discussion have been 

aroused by the many stock dividends 

that i 
declared. 


various 
Many stocks 


corporations have 
have advanced 


| suddenly in price as the result of these decla- 


rations, or merely upon rumors of such dis- 
tributions. In one case such a distribution 


| of stock reached the amazing figure of more 











than 3200 per cent, and stock dividends of 
several hundred per cent have been rather 
common. 

Of course, there is a reason for these dis- 
tributions, and it might be interesting to 
inquire briefly into it; it would also be 
interesting, we believe, to discuss, in a 
necessarily general way, what these stock 
dividends really amount to. 

In the first place, it is rather unfortunate 
that the word “dividend” is used in this 
connection, because these issues of stock are 
not dividends. Nor are they distributions. 
They are really nothing more nor less than 
bookkeeping transactions whereby the share- 
holder’s share of the corporation’s surplus 
is changed into capital, and the share-holder 
is presented with a stock certificate repre- 
senting his share of that capital. The cor- 
poration’s assets are not changed, and, what 
is more important, the share-holder’s interest 
in the assets is not changed, either. 

In order to explain this statement, it 
might be well to examine into the nature of 
these surpluses that are being capitalized. 
Many people seem to think that when a 
corporation shows a surplus on its books of, 
say, $40,000,000, this means $40,000,000 in 
cash. Far from it. The corporation has 
started in business, and if it has been success- 
ful there has been a surplus earned in most 
years over interest and dividend require- 
ments. This surplus has been reinvested in 
the business, and, while it shows as surplus on 
the corporation’s books, it is represented 
probably by land, buildings, machinery, and 
working capital. In so far as the conduct of 
the business is concerned, it is used in exactly 
the same way as that part of the capital 
represented by capital stock. If a corpora- 
tion should wish to distribute cash to the 
amount of its surplus, it would be necessary 
to sell the land, buildings, and machinery in 
order to obtain cash. Obviously, such a 
proceeding would be not only impractical 
but unwise. 

A corporation surplus, therefore, does not 
consist of cash, but of undivided earnings, 
accumulated over a period of time, which 
have been invested in land, buildings, and 
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machinery for the benefit of the business and 
of the share-holders in the business. 

Suppose, for the sake of example, that a 
corporation has capital stock of $10,000,000 
and a surplus of $20,000,000. Presumably 
the $10,000,000 received from the sale of 
stock was all invested in plant and equipment 
to enable the company to begin operations. 
Suppose that earnings have amounted to 
$3,000,000 a year since the corporation was 
organized ten years ago; the directors, being 
prudent men, have not distributed this full 
amount among the share-holders, because 
they realized that the business needed money 
for additional working capital and expansion. 
In fact, only one third of the earnings have 
been paid out in the form of dividends, and 
the balance of $2,000,000 a year has been 
credited to the surplus fund and reinvested 
in the business. So far, dividend payments 
have been at the rate of 10 per cent. 


WHAT THE Directors Can Do 


i! the directors decide that the company 
is now in a position to double the amount 
of dividends, they can do one of two things. 
First, they can increase the dividend rate to 
20 per cent, and, provided earnings remain the 
same, this will mean that two thirds of the 
earnings are now being paid out in dividends 
and one third credited to surplus. Or, 
second, they can leave the dividend rate at 
10 per cent and transfer $10,000,000 of the 
surplus fund to capital account, thus doub- 
ling the amount of capital and increasing 
by 100 per cent the amount of stock. So far 
as results are concerned, there is practically 
no difference in the two methods. The 
National City Bank, in discussing this matter 
in its Monthly Bulletin, quotes the Supreme 
Court of the United States as follows: 


This, however [declaration of a stock divi- 
dend], is merely bookkeeping that does not 
affect the aggregate assets of the corporation 
or its outstanding liabilities; . . . it does 
not alter the preéxisting proportionate 
interest of any stock-holder, or increase the 
intrinsic value of his holding or of the aggre- 
gate holdings of the other stock-holders as 
they stood before. The new certificates 
simply increase the number of the shares, 
with consequent dilution of the value of 
each share. 


This sums up the matter admirably. The 
whole transaction, as far as the share-holder 
is concerned, is, as some one has said, like 
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giving a man with a hundred-dollar bill two 
fifties in change for it. While he has two 
certificates in place of the one he had before, 
the aggregate value of the two is exactly the 
same as the one. 

What, then, is the advantage of a stock 
dividend? Well, in most cases, it is an indi- 
cation that the corporation feels that it is in 
a position to increase the amount of its 
dividend payments, and it is generally con- 
sidered a wiser policy to pay a moderate 
dividend per share on a large capital than a 
high dividend on a small capital. Another 
factor, which no doubt has entered into the 
considerations of the companies declaring 
stock dividends, is the present agitation 
among some legislators to levy a tax on 
surplus. 

On this point space forbids us to do more 
than say that, in our opinion, taxing surplus 
can be greatly overdone; a surplus is not 
accumulated with the idea of evading taxes, 
but is merely a safeguard for the business; 
and stable, well protected enterprises are 
good things for everybody. 


Stocks wiTH Bia SURPLUSES 


NOTHER explanation of stock dividends 

is found in the fact that stocks with very 
big surpluses behind them usually sell for so 
many dollars a share that it is possible for 
most people to buy only a few shares; and 
this, of course, militates against a wide dis- 
tribution of the stock. Corporations like to 
have as many stock-holders as possible, and 
if the price per share is comparatively low, 
the stock is brought within the reach of a 
larger number of people. Further, the big 
companies encourage their employees to buy 
an interest in the concern for which they work, 
and low-priced shares help to make this 
possible. As an example of how genera! 
this practice is becoming, the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company has the 
names of more than 46,000 of its employees 
on its stock-record books. 

In connection with stock dividends it 
should be remembered that when a corpora- 
tion’s surplus is capitalized, the assets can 
never be disposed of, and on that account the 
equity for the shares is made permanent. As 
for preferred shares, preferred as to assets 
and dividends, they are enhanced in value by 
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This Financial Booklet is intended for McClare 
readers who wish general information about financial, 
insurance, and investment subjects. Many readers 
have written that it is invaluable to them. The 
Financial Department is obliged to charge a nominal 
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We recommend our First Mortgage 
Real Estate Bonds to readers of 
McClure’s because they are safe. 
Recognized values of Apartment 
Dwellings, Hotels, Office Buildings, 
and Bank Structures against which 
Caldwell Bonds are issued are ap- 
proximately double the amount of 
Bonds authorized. 





The income return from Caldwell 
First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds 
is high enough to make their 
purchase worth while. For every 
$14.29 invested you receive $1.00 
each year in interest. 


CALDWELL & COMPANY 


Specialists in ram 
Southern Municipals 
404 Union St., Nashville, Tenn. 


New York 
Caeanee 


and First 
Mortgage Bonds 


Detroit 
rleans 
Birmingham 


St. Louis 


Chicago 
‘ Knoxville 


New 
hattanooga 


INFORMATION COUPON 


| CALDWELL & COMPANY | 


404 Union St., Nashville, Tenn. 








Gentlemen—The undersigned would be pleased to 
receive your Booklet “Enduring Investments.” | 
It is understood I incur no obligation. | 











To Banks and Investment Houses 


“In answer to your inquiry as to how we have been satisfied by the adver- 
tising we have been doing in MecClure’s during the past year, I would say 
that, with one possible exception, MecClure’s has proven more valuable to 
us than any other medium we have used. 

“Inasmuch as we advertise in about twenty national magazines, including 
both general and review publications, you can readily see that this is an 
eloquent testimonial to the value of MeClure’s as an advertising medium.” 


The above is one of many letters we have received from investment houses. 
Your advertisement in the financsal department of McClure's 
will bring you maximum returns. 
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How to Obtain 7% 
Plus Profit Sharing 


Buy this Debenture Bond which carries 
? corresponding Certificate of Profit Shar- 
? ing, entitling you to your pro rata share 
: Of at least One-Third of Net Profits in 
addition 7% Bond Interest. Price 


to 7% 
Par ($100). $1,000, $500, $100 pieces. 


Profit Sharing of 1% 
Paid September, 1922 
Another 


connections has 
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Hodson Enterprise with similar 
paid its bondholders a 
total of 89'%2% in interest and profit 
sharing in less than 9 years. Purchase 
Collateral Bankers Bonds to-day and 
benefit now by the very good present 
yield. You may anticipate increased 
profit sharing as the company attains its 
full earning power. Use Coupon below. 


Clarence Hodson & fo 


— OF STABLISHED 18935 —. INC 

SPECIALIZE IN SOUND BONDS 
YIELDING ABOVE THE AVERAGE 
135 Broadway New York 


Send me Descriptive Circular L-201 
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TO McCLURE READERS 


Paul Tomlinson will 
of brilliant financial 





During 1923 Mr. 
contribute a_ series 
articles to McClure’s. 

These articles will discuss all classes of 
securities, methods of investment, and 
many other subjects of interest to investors. 

Whether you are an experienced in- 
vestor or merely a beginner, you cannot 
fail to derive a great deal of profit from 
reading these articles. 

They will appear in the Financial Depart- 
ment of McClure’s every month. 


Financial Department 
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80 Lafayette Street - - New York, N. Y. 
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the declaration of a stock dividend; for the 
assets available for the stock are thereby 
made permanently available for that purpose. 

Stock dividends, by a decision of the 
Supreme Court, are not subject to the 
income tax, unless they are sold, when the 
cash received is treated as income and there- 
fore taxable. But if a stock dividend virtually 
amounts only to splitting up the shares into 
smaller units, and the stock-holder’s share in 
the property is not increased, are they worth 
getting excited about, and are they of real 
value? A man receives six dollars a share a 
yearon one hundred shares of stock—that is, 
six hundred dollars. If a stock dividend 
of 100 per cent is declared, he will have two 
hundred shares; but if the dividend is 


get six hundred dollars. Is he any better 
off? He is, if the two hundred shares will sell 
for more money than the original hundred. 

It is well to remember that surplus, as 
applied to corporation finance, is a technical 
term and does not ordinarily imply cash. It 
is well also to keep in mind that a stock 
dividend is a bookkeeping transaction, that 
the company’s assets and liabilities remain 
the same after its declaration as before, and 
that the stock-holder’s interest, too, remains 
exactly what it was previously. It is, in a 
sense, a catch phrase that has taken the 
popular mind, and on the strength of mere 
rumors of stock dividends many stocks have 
shown astonishing advarces. Stock divi- 
dends, however, are really nothing to get 
excited about; they may mean very little to 
the stock-holders. 


Answers to Questions [; 
of General Interest | 


. I have a Chicago, Milwaukee 
St. Paul 4% per cent general mortgage bond 
due 1989. I paid 97 for it some years ago, 
and it is now selling at 81. Do you think it 
would be wise to sell this bond and buy one 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
4 per cent bonds due 1925 selling at about 
72? It occurs to me that this exchange 
might enable me to make up my loss. 

A. The St. Paul 4s are not nearly so well 
secured as the general mortgage 44s, and it 
is the uncertainty as to the company’s 
being able to meet the obligation of the 4 
per cent bonds maturing in 1925 that is 
largely responsible for the complexity of the 
St. Paul situation. Further, your loss is only 
a paper one, and it does not seem to us wise 
to exchange a fairly well secured issue for 
one that is highly speculative. 


Q. What is the yield on the Kingdom of 
Norway external 6 per cent sinking fund 
bonds due 1952, and on the Republic of Haiti 
external sinking fund 6 per cent bonds also 
due 1952? Which issue do you consider the 
better investment? 

A. The Kingdom of Norway bonds yield 
about 6 per cent, while the yield is about 
14 per cent on the Haitian bonds. To our 
mind, the Norwegian bonds are a better 
investment. 


Please tell me about the St. Louis 
Do you 


Q. 
Bridge Company preferred stock. 
consider it a good investment? 

A, The St. Louis Bridge Company, suc- 
cessor to the Illinois and St. Louis Bridge 
Company, which was:sold under foreclosure, 
was incorporated in 1878. It owns a bridge 
from East St. Louis, Illinois, to St. Louis, 
Missouri; its property is leased for a term of 
500 years from December 18, 1878, to the 
Terminal Railway Association. The rental 
consists of interest on the company’s bonds, 
$2,500 a year for corporate expenses and 
dividends of 6 per cent on the first preferred | ¢ 
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Safety and 8% Or 
Safety and Something Else? 


How many things does every dollar you in- 
vest have to pay for? If you want to pay 





| only for safety, you can get assured safety 
: JS| plus 8% in Miller First Mortgage Bonds. 
reduced to three dollars a share he will stiil | 


But if your dollar has to pay for the privi- 
lege of trading on the stock exchanges, and 
for competing with big capitalists who want 
the bond you buy, then of course you have to 
accept a lower interest rate—because you 


are buying a lot of things besides safety. 


If you want every dollar you invest to earn the larg 
est possible return (8%) without risk, mail the coupon 
today for our free circular. “Buying What You 
Don’t Want.” It tells about some of the useless 
things you often buy when you accept 5% or 6% on 


your investments. 


8% Bonds of $100, $500, $1,000 
8° First Mortgages from $1,000 up 
Partial payment accounts invited 


G.L.Miller 


BOND & MORTGAGE 


Company 
Florida Oldest First Mortgage Bond House 
404 Miller Bldg. Miami, Florida 
MILLER BOND & 
| MORTGAGE COMPANY " 
U ios Miller Bldg., Miami, Florida 


Dear Sirs: Please send me the circular, ‘Buying 
What You Don’t Want” and circular describing one 
1 of your 8% bond issues | 
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Special Service of Inquiry 


Department 
The Financial and _ Insurance 
Department is prepared to give 


general advice on the subject of 
investments and insurance; also 
information on standard investment 
securities. This service is absolute- 
lv free to McClure readers. The 
Financial and Insurance Depart- 
ment cannot undertake to give any 
stock market prophecies, nor suggest 
speculative opportunities. Address 
all letters to 


Financial and Insurance Department 


| McCLURE’S MAGAZINE 
| 80 Lafayette Street, New York, N.Y. 
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“He told me he had asked her, and that she 
had refused.” 

“She refused to marry him; yet you ask us 
to believe that she conducted herself in such a 
scandalous manner with him that it was 
necessary for you and the deceased to invent 
a tale in order to save her reputation?” 

“She saw a good deal of him,” admitted 
Mrs. Fairclough. 

“But why invent this particular lie about 
the son? Wouldn’t it have been just as 
destructive of her reputation if she had 
behaved scandalously with Mr. Blenkiron’s 
son as with any other man?” 

“There was the night she spent—in the 
same bungalow with him—in Mr. Blenkiron’s 
bungalow,” said Mrs. Fairclough unsteadily. 

“Then you ask the jury to believe that this 
girl, who refused to marry the man, was will- 
ing to go away with him to the bungalow?” 

“I don’t think she stayed there de- 
liberately.” 

“What do you mean by that? Do you 
mean she stayed there by accident—an 
accident contrived by yourselves?” 

“We didn’t contrive it. Mr. Blenkiron 
and I were there, to start with, and Mr. 
Blenkiron was called away on urgent business 
by telephone—just after we had all gone to 
bed. I had to go to help Mr. Blenkiron.” 

“Now we're getting a credible version of 
this bungalow episode,” said Corristan. 
“Did you tell the prisoner that you and Mr. 
Blenkiron were leaving the bungalow?” 

“T couldn’t. I tried to, but Mr. Blenkiron 
hurried me off—he said it didn’t matter.” 

“Tn other words, this girl was tricked into 
sleeping under the same roof—under the same 
roof and no more—with your son?” 

“T didn’t trick her.” 

“Did you take the photograph of her 
sitting on the veranda with your son the 
next morning, when of course she imagined 
that you and Mr. Blenkiron were upstairs?” 

*“No.”’ 

“Now, you were ready to tell an elaborate 
lie for the altruistic purpose of saving this 
girl’s reputation. Didn’t it occur to you that 
one of the easiest ways in which you could 
save her reputation would be by destroying 
that photograph?” 

“Tt wasn’t mine to destroy.” 

“When did you first see it?” 

“My son showed it to me.” 

“You made no protest?” 

“Yes; I told him not to show it to any one. 
He said there were only two copies, and that 
he had one and Mr. Blenkiron had the other, 
and he intended to keep his for a souvenir.” 

“You are aware that this photograph now 
forms one of the chief points of evidence 
against the prisoner?” 

“Yes.” 

“Did you ever see the second photo?” 

“No.” 

“Then, as far as your knowledge goes, 
there may have been only one of these photo- 
graphs in existence?” 

Aileen was on tenter-hooks as she per- 
ceived the drift of her counsel’s questions. 

“No,” answered Mrs. Fairclough. ‘There 
must have been another photograph existent 
—the one that is being used as evidence.” 

“T am going to suggest to you that it is 
the same one that your son showed to you, 
| Mrs. Fairclough,” said Corristan. “I am 
going to suggest to you that your son, to 
your own knowledge, murdered Joseph 
Blenkiron in order that you might inherit 
his property, and that your son himself 
thrust that photograph into Mr. Buckram’s 
hand in order to give color to the case against 
the prisoner or her husband!” 

“No!” broke from Mrs. Fairclough. 
monstrous—absurd—wrong!”’ 

“The court is not concerned with your con- 
clusions, Mrs. Fairclough,” said Corristan. 
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The Woman Accused 


[Continued from page 119] 


“Now, answer this question very carefully. 
You say you are convinced that the photo- 
graph before the court is not the one that was 
in your son’s possession. How do you know?” 

“T know it isn’t,” answered Mrs. Fair- 
clough deliberately, “‘because my son still has 
his photograph. He showed it me on the 
very day of the murder—after he had seen 
Mr. Blenkiron and before he went to see the 
Buckrams.” < 

“You saw the photo in his possession on the 
day of the murder,” repeated Corristan. 
“Have you seen it since?” 

“N-no,” stammered Mrs. Fairclough. 

“If I were to show you the photograph 
that is part of the evidence before the 
court, is there any means by which you could 
swear that it was not the photograph your 
son showed you on the day of the murder?” 

“There is!’ almost shrieked Mrs. Fair- 
clough. ‘The photograph my son showed 
me—his photograph—has a splash of ink 
just below the girl’s face.” 

“Thank you,” said Corristan. 

There was a strange ring in his voice that 
penetrated Aileen’s consciousness. Corristan 
turned to the judge. 

“I ask that the witness be allowed to 
examine exhibit Number—Number 16, 
m’lord—the photograph.” 

There was a tense silence as the usher 
handed the exhibit to the witness. The next 
instant there was a moan from» Mrs. Fair- 
clough. An official reached forward and 
caught her as she fell. 


CHAPTER 38 


HERE came the low hum of excited 

comment as Mrs. Fairclough was 
carried from the court. Corristan was 
addressing the judge: 

“T have finished with the witness, m’lord. 
I shall proceed with, formal proof that 
witness has identified the photograph found 
in Mr. Buckram’s hand as being the one in 
Brazier’s possession on the evening of the 
murder, and I shall then ask your iordship 
for an adjournment until I can produce 
evidence concerned with the typewriter and 
other smaller matters.” 

The judge glanced at the prosecuting 
counsel and said nothing. 

“Tf the last witness is still wanted, we shall 
have to adjourn,” he said. “Otherwise I 
am reluctant to do so. Unless the learned 
counsel for the crown has anything to say, I 
think you had better state your case, Mr. 
Corristan.” 

“The case for the defense will now be very 
clear, m’lord,” said Corristan promptly. 
“There is no need for me to recapitulate the 
facts that have been established by the last 
two witnesses. 

“T shall submit that we have here an 
astounding instance of what is vulgarly 
known as ‘planting’ a crime—that is, of a 
crime committed by one person in such a 
manner as to throw the evidence against an 
innocent person. I shall bring evidence to 
prove that the victim is not, as might be 
supposed, the prisoner herself, but the 
prisoner’s husband. I shall prove that, with 
a motive that every true man and woman 
must applaud, Mrs. Buckram has lied and 
cheated herself into the dock in order to 
save her husband, against whom the insane 
jealousy of a love maniac and a master 
schemer had been aroused. 

“The case for the defense will be that 
Charles Brazier, in conspiracy with his 
mother, Mrs. Fairclough, shot the deceased, 
with the object of enabling her, and so him- 
self, to benefit by the will which he knew 
was made in his mother’s favor. It seems 
obvious that the conspiracy on the part of 
the woman was limited—the man made the 
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mistake of taking her only partly into his 
confidence. She certainly typed the telegram 
that decoyed the cook, but she seems to have 
been in doubt as to whether her son actually | 
committed the murder. This suggests that 












efully. it is possible she believed his own version of 
»hoto- the affair, namely, that at the last moment 
at was the prisoner, or possibly the prisoner’s hus- 
now2” band, committed the murder for the motive 
Fair- described by the learned counsel for the 
ill has prosecution. 
mn the “T shall bring into my evidence the details 
1 seen of a most extraordinary story. We shall go 
ee the back twenty years, to the time when the 
prisoner’s father died, leaving Harold 
on the Brazier and Joseph Blenkiron, the deceased, 
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} thousand pounds. 
r. “I shall show that Blenkiron and the elder 
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rder?” to do so. Brazier died. His son discovered 
Fair- the secret, and taxed Blenkiron with his 
howe share in the conspiracy. ° 
of = “Blenkiron seems to have admitted it. | Basic Values 


Blenkiron’s position was a peculiar one. 
Merely by silencing young Brazier, he could | 
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the crown withdraws and asks for an 
acquittal.” 

The judge turned to the jury. 

“You have heard what, the learned counsel 
has said,” he remarked. “The function of a 
prosecuting counsel is partly judicial. He is 
bound to drop a case the moment he himself 
becomes convinced of the prisoner’s inno- 
cence. In this case the learned counsel has 
become convinced of the prisoner’s innocence. 
There is nothing for you to do now, therefore, 
but to return a formal verdict of not guilty.” 


CHAPTER 39 


ILEEN caught her breath. The words 

of the judge startled her out of all 
recognition of their inevitability. The fore- 
man of the jury said something. The judge 
was speaking again: 

“The verdict is, not guilty. The prisoner is 
discharged.” 

Some one bounded at her and lifted her 
from the box. It was Geoffrey, the husband 
for whose sake she had dared so much. 

There came a confused sound of clapping 
and cheering, which welled to a roar. Geof- 
frey, his arm around her, was taking Aileen 
from the court. In the corridors they were 
jammed by a crowd of excited, happy 
people, who kept gripping her by the hand 
and waving handkerchiefs at her and shout- 
ing congratulations. 

“Take my car, Buckram, and drive her 
home,” she heard some one say. 

In the car that rushed them back to 
Rubington, Aileen murmured his name and 
tried to speak, but Geoffrey only crushed 
her to him. 

“Don’t try to talk, darling. Rest! God 
knows, you need it!” 

Her eyes drooped. Rest! She knew now 
that she wanted rest more than anything, 
except Geoffrey. She must stop thinking, 
puzzling, planning, or her nerves would give 
way and she would be robbed of the joy that 
was now to be hers. 

When they reached home, he took her 
straight to her room and made her lie down: 
Then he sent for a doctor to give her an 
anodyne. 

The drug was a slight one, but it calmed 
her and enabled tired nature to have its way 
with her. It was noon of the following day 
before she awoke to find Geoffrey seated at 
her bedside. 

“T lied to you, Geoffrey,” she murmured. 

“Yes, you lied to me, darling,” he said with 
infinite gentleness. “And with your lie you 
told me an eternal truth—that you love me 
more than your own life. Aileen, my wife, 
our married life begins to-day. As soon as 
you are able to travel, we are going to have 
another honeymoon.” 

The second honeymoon of the Buckrams 
lasted three months. In themselves they 
were ideally happy, though their sky was by 
no means free Goma clouds. The tragedy in 
which they had become involved rever- 
berated inevitably through their lives. 

At the dramatic moment when Mrs. 
Fairclough had been carried from the witness- 
box, it was believed that she had fainted. 
The doctor who was hastily summoned 
when she failed to recover explained that she 
had received a paralytic stroke, and she was 
removed to a hospital. 
was dead. It was a merciful release from the 
ordeal of standing trial with her son. 

As Geoffrey had feared, Aileen was served 
with a subpceena ordering her to appear as 
witness in the trial of Charles Brazier. Yet 
Aileen was never again obliged to appear in 
a court of criminal law. Charles Brazier was 
not the first criminal to defeat the vigilance 
of his warders. With characteristic coolness, 
he went point by point into the facts against 
him with his solicitor. His legal training, 
combined with his natural shrewdness, not 
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unmixed with a certain courage, enabled him 
| to realize that there was nothing to be gained 


In three days she | 
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Your Tongue 





—its Part in Improving the 
Singing or Speaking Voice 


“YWyHO is qualified to teach voice?” This is the great question 
of the day. In musical circles it has become a topic 
for heated discussion. Learned writers are agitating the subject. 


Madam Galli-Curci has said, “Singing teachers know very little 
about the science of voice, and scientists know just as little 
about the art of singing.” 


Dr. Marafioti in his book, 
“Caruso’s Method of Voice 
Production,” writes, ... “We 
must resort to a new profes- 
sional man, an expert of the 
voice, who must combine all 
the musical requisites . . . with 
sufficient scientific knowledge 
to guarantee that singing con- 
forms to natural laws.” 


A leader, and perhaps the great 
est exponent of this new idea in 
the teaching of voice is Pro- 
fessor Eugene Feuchtinger, 
A. M., founder and director of 
the Perfect Voice Institute. 


He is the ideal combination of 
Vocal Teacher and Physiologist. 


To Prof. Feuchtinger belongs” 
the credit for the discovery of 
the Hyo-Glossus Muscle. It 
was he who subjected the 
human voice mechanism to a 
thorough scientific analysis. It 
was he who discovered the 
vital function performed by the 
tongue in all singing and speak- 





How many singers ever heard of 
their Hyo-Glossus musle? 


Or, if they heard of it, how many 
know how to isolate and exercise 


this all important muscle? 


This is the human throat. The arrow points to the Hyo- 


All this is possible because the Perfect Voice method of train- 
ing is ideally adapted to instruction by correspondence, 


While the Perfect Voice Course gives adequate instruction in 

music, the fundamental part of it is development of the vocal 

mechanism by silent exercises, which you practice to best ad- 
vantage in the privacy of your 
own home, 


So certain is the success of this 
method that the Perfect Voice 
Institute does not hesitate to 
guarantee that your voice will 
be doubled in power and qual- 
ity if you will practice these 
exercises faithfully. If you are 
not satisfied with the results of 
your training your money will 
be cheerfully returned to you. 
You alone are to be the judge. 
























You will learn many interesting 
and vital facts about voice cul- 
ture from the Professor’s book, 
“Enter Your World.” 


This book is FREE to all inter- 
ested. It explains how any voice 
can be developed by this, the 
one natural, scientific method. 
Until you read it, you have no 
conception of the possibilites 
of your own voice. 





Though you have never sung, 
you can develop a strong, rich 
singing voice, if you are deter- 
mined to do so. If you speak, 







ing—and who isolated the con- Glossus muscle showing development as agg oe the vocal it tells how you may develop a 
trolling Hyo-Glossus muscle — of = es bl asont or unbl ~ a voice of powerful, commanding 





and learned how to strengthen 
it by exercise. 


Before Prof. Feuchtinger came 
to America he gained great 
teputation through his re- 
markable success with the 
voices of noted singers and 
speakers of his native Ger- 
many. He has trained such 
famous artists as Madame 
Puritz-Schuman and Sofie 
Wiesner of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera; Paul Hochheim, 
Paul Bauer, and Adolph 
Kopp. Great artists like 
these give to him the full 
credit for their success, 


But in those days his work 
was limited to the few who 
were able to study with 
him in person, 

Now, through his connection with the Perfect Voice Institute, 
the benefit of the Professor’s unique knowledge is placed at the 
disposal of thousands of American men and women. 


Many among his pupils have come to him as a last resort, after 
failing to receive benefit from ordinary methods of teaching. 
Others are located in small towns where good personal instruc- 
tion is not to be had. And thousands who can not afford to 
(pay for personal instruction are progressing rapidly under the 
Professor’s guidance. 


depends upon the 
voice if your 





melodious, development of this muscle. 
You can havea strong and beautiful singing or speaking 
developed by correct 











quality that will prove al- ; 
most impervious to fatigue. [ 


If you have lost your voice, 
or are afflicted with any 
vocal defect, the Professor 
tells how you may regain | 
a natural strong voice. j 
Write to Professor Feuch- 
tinger telling him of your 
problems and ambitions— 
or just send the coupon 
below. But be sure to get 
his free book at once. This 
may be the first step in 
your career. Write today. 


Book FREE! 
If You Mail This Coupon 


Perfect Voice Institute 
1922 Sunnyside Avenue, Studio 1154 Chicago, Ill. 


. Please send me yout book, “Enter Your World,” without 
charge or obligation. I have put X before the subject that interests me most. 


DO Singing O Speaking O Stammering O Weak Voice 






training. 
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by submitting to the ordeal of a trial, with 
certain death at the end of it. 

That he had contemplated the possibility 
of his own arrest from the beginning was 
proved by the inquest on his body, when it 
was ascertained that the prussic acid he had 
swallowed had been concealed in a pencil- 
case, and that the poison had been bought a 
week before the murder of Joseph Blenkiron. 

The estate of the murdered man passed 
into the hands of the public trustee. It was 
the last day of their “honeymoon” before 
the Buckrams received a letter intimating 
that the claim of the estate of William Denni- 
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rhe 

sas son against the estate of Joseph Blenkiron 

mad had been investigated and found good, and 
HH that the public trustee would have pleasure 
20 in handing Mrs. Buckram the sum of forty- | 


six thousand pounds. 

“Forty-six thousand pounds! We shall be 
rich, Geoffrey,” said Aileen, in her voice a 
strange lack of enthusiasm. 

“Yes,” said Geoffrey dully. 

“Tt comes from my father; yet to me it will 
always seem tainted,” continued Aileen. 
“Tt has come to me through a murder and a 
suicide, and the ruin of a woman who might 
have been as good as any other if circum- 
stances had not proved too strong for her.” 

“T’m so glad you said that, kiddie!” said 
Geoffrey, seizing her hand. ‘What are you 
going to do with it?” 

“Remove the taint, if you will help me,” 









Spend Your 
| Vacation 
| at Atlantic City. Bring along your 


g If kit. Fetch your favorite walking 
stick. Tuck away your good, old com- 








| 






fortable shoes and you will use your 
s, riding togs. 

Take adaily swim in our great indoor sea-water pool 
—a bit of Palm Beach brought right into the hotel. 


Your need for relaxation, diversion and a good tune 
ing up is an inspiration to Ambassador employees, 


said Aileen. “We'll keep it in a special 

account and not touch a penny of it ourselves. 

Let’s start a fund to help young married 

couples who get into money troubles and are 

in danger of having their home sold.” 
Geoffrey smiled. 








or wire for rates and booklet. 


The Ambassador, New York 


his from manager to bell boys 
the type of pospieaiey offered ros by THE 
WORLD'S MOST BEAUTIFUL RESO , 


Boo outside rooms, each with private bath; salt and fresh water. Write 


The Ambassador! 


HOTELS SYSTEM 


The Ambassador, Atlantic City The Alexandria, Los Angeles 
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choice of 44 Styles, colors and sizes of 
the famous Ranger Bicycles. Express pre- 


id. Low Factory-to-Rider Prices. 
toPay if desired. Many boys 
and girl easily save 
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Coughs-Colds 


[" IS not what we say, but what our pa- 
trons say of Vapo-Creesolene that con- 
veys the strongest evidence of its merits. 


‘Used 
, while 
you 
Est. “ 1879 sleep”’ 
Our best advertising is from the unsolicited state- 
ments of those who have used Vapo-Cresolene. 
For coughs, colds, bronchitis, influenza, whoop- 
ing cough, spasmodic croup, asthma and catarrh 
Send for our testimonial and 


descriptive booklet 71C. 
Sold by Druggists 


THE. _ VAPO-CRESOLENE Co. 
62 Cortlandt St., New York 


er Leeming-Miles Bidg. Montreal Canada 
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NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


Every Deaf Person Knows That 
I make myself hear,atter being deaffor 25 years,with 
these Artificial Ear Drums. [ 
wear them day and night. 








« They are perfectly comfort 
able. No one sees them. Write 
me and I will tell you a true 


|, I make you hear, 
GEO. P. WA 
121 MeKerchey 


Address Pat, Nov. 3, 1908 


Y, Artificial Ear Drum Co., (inc. 
Wide, 2651 Woodward Ave, Detsolt, Mich. 












LUXURIOUS 


VELOUR SOFA| 


A thousand other beautiful Furnishings in latest 

styles. Save big money. Factory-to-Family 

. prices. Pay as little as $3 down. Small monthly 

payments. “ 

p 1 to 4 YEARS To PAY he 
OC Furnishings 2 Symp! a 

i ) Symphonic Pianos () Symphonic Player Pianos 

Check offer interested In and mail this adv. 

with full name and address TODAY for 104-page 

beautifully illustrated FREE Book. 


M Leerkitr Co toe Fcc 123 Bulfalo, N.Y. 
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“Tt will be difficult to administer the fund,” 
he said practically. 

“Yes; but it will be such fun—helping to 
make other married couples as happy as we 
are.” 

“Speaking for the men, beloved, we skall 
never succeed in doing that,” said Geofirey, 
as he drew her to him. 


THE END 


Who Are the Greatest 


Americans ? 








story, how I got deaf and how yedgiested Ear Drum 






ERE are some of the replies received 

from readers of MCCLURE’S MAGA- 

ZINE in response to its request for 

names of Americans eligible for a 

place in a list of the hundred greatest living 

| Americans, and in a similar group of one 

| hundred greatest Americans no longer living. 

These names are to be used as a basis for 

a series of biographical sketches to be pub- 

lished in McCLURE’s MAGAZINE in connec- 

tion with America’s celebration, in 1926, of 

the hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
signing of the Declaration of Independence. 


Dear Mr. McClure: 

I have just finished reading the announce- 
ment of McCLure’s intention to discover 
the hundred most distinguished living Ameri- 
cans, and the hundred most justly famous 
persons America has given to history. It 
is a most interesting announcement. 

Do you mean that McCLurRe’s would 
consider articles pointing out the right of 
certain people to inclusion in these lists? 
If so, I have some candidates whom I should 


| like to submit in more detail, if they meet 


with your approval, for the series. Of course, 
the difficulty of comparison is great; yet, 
because of their services in certain crises in 
history, I believe the following men would be 
worthy: 

EDMUND RANDOLPH, Governor of Virginia 
at the time of that State’s ratification of the 
Constitution of the United States. Had it 
not been for the tremendous weight of 
Randolph’s influence, and the consistent 
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advocacy of the Constitution that he dis- 
played at the convention, the eloquence of 
Henry and pith of Mason would have doomed 
the measure. Virginia was the crucial State; 
New York was watching her, and likely to 
reject if Virginia did so. Randolph was what 
now would be called the “key man” of the 
convention. 

JEFFERSON, of course, the great expositor 
of the principles of individual liberty, under 
law, of freedom without license, of govern- 
ment by the people. Had it not been for his 
philosophy, the Constitution and constitu- 
tionalists would have set up a far more rigid 
and overbearing instrument of government 
than the nation desired. Philosopher, meta- 
physician, lawyer, statesman, astronomer, 
architect, mechanic, farmer, practical poli- 
tician, educator, seer—he is perhaps the most 
many-sided man America ever had as Presi- 
dent: the man whose ideas had most weight 
on unborn generations. Surely he can not 
fail to be included. 

It is a far cry from Jefferson to ANDREW 
JoHNsSoN, but this maligned mountaineer- 
tailor of East Tennessee has always been 
misunderstood and misinterpreted. Coming in 
Lincoln’s shadow, a Southerner untrue to the 
tenets of his section, an abolitionist unwilling 
to yield to the excesses of the professional 
abolitionists of New England; a man who 
wished to preserve the union, and to heal the 
wounds of fratricidal war other than by 
bayonet and carpet-baggers, he is certainly 
unique in our history. The only President 
whose impeachment was sought; a Tennes- 
seean so execrated that he would have been 
lynched in his State in 1868; three years 
later he was elected United States senator 
in an unparalleled come-back. What claim 
has he? 

GEORGE F. MILTON, Jr. 


Your idea of presenting American history 
through the pages of your magazine is most 
admirable. I can not too emphatically 
express my approval and admiration of it. 

Just for the moment I would not want to 
undertake to name all whom I consider to 
have been prominent in the building of the 
American nation—that is a pretty large 
order, as you will admit. But just for a 
starter I would name first of all, above all, 
and the most important of all, GEORGE 
WASHINGTON. When one weighs all con- 
siderations, the Father of this Republic 
stands far and away above and beyond any 
other character in our country’s history. 

ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE. 


Your idea of arousing interest in three 
centuries of Ameiicans is most praiseworthy, 
and none can do it better. 

I note with pleasure your statement that 
the most useful are the greatest, and it is 
for that reason I am calling attention to a 
person whose usefulness seems to have been 
forgotten, although millions of peopie have 
been benefited and hundreds of millions of 
dollars have been made in great business 
ventures through his labors. 

I give you the name—CHARLES GOODYEAR, 
the inventor of vulcanized rubber. His 
invention made some of the great inventions 
possible. The insulation of all electric wires, 
the development of rubber tires for numerous 
vehicles, the use, of vulcanized rubber in 
medical and surgical industries and profes- 
sions—these are all traceable to Charles 
Goodyear. 

Can not his usefulness be called great? 
Has he no place in the ranks of great men? 
He was born in New Haven in 1800, dying in 
New York in 1860. He impoverished himself 
and his family in his search for the secret of 
hardening rubber. It was a tragedy up to 
1844, when he received his first patent. 
The story of his discovery is full of interest. 

FreED Hovey ALLEN. 








SAY ““BAYER”’ when you buy. Insist! 


Unless you see the “Bayer Cross” on tablets, you are 
not getting the genuine Bayer product prescribed by 
physicians over 23 years and proved safe by millions for 
Colds 

Toothache 


Neuritis 


Headache 
Rheumatism 
Lumbago 


Neuralgia Pain, Pain 





Accept only “Bayer” package which contains proper directions, 


Handy “Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets—Also bottles of 24 and 100—Druggists. 
Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of M ticacidester of Salicylicacid 











When answering advertisements, please mention McClure’s Magazine. 


W. L.DOUGLAS 


$56 $758 &°9 SHOES asowoutw 


W.L. Douglas shoes are actually demanded 
year alter year by more people 
any other shoe in the world 


W. L. Douglas has been making surpassing! 
BECAUSE shoes for forty-six years. This eiperiense 
of nearly half a century in making shoes suitable for 
Men and Women in all walks of life should mean some- 
thing to you when you need shoes and are looking for 
the best shoe values for your money. 


name and portrait is the best known 
W. L. DOUGLAS shoe Trade Mark in the world. It 
stands for the highest standard of quality, style and 7 } 
workmanship at the lowest possible cost. ~ OY) 


WY 
No Matter Where You Live Hh my 
shoe dealers can supply you with W. L. Douglas shoes. Wy 
If not convenient to call at one of our 116 stores in the 
large cities, ask your shoe dealer for W.L. Douglas shoes. 
Protection against unreasonable profits is guaranteed 
by the name and price stam on the sole of every 
pair before the shoes leave the factory. Refuse sub- 
stitutes. The prices are the same everywhere. 


If not for sale in your vicinity, write for catalog. 
TO MERCHANTS: if no dealer in your town 
handles W. L. glas shoes, write toda 
for exclusive rights to handle this quick 
selling, quick turn-over line. 
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President 
W. L. Dougias Shoe Co. 
150 Spark 8t., Brockton, Masa, 





Enrolling New Members, and 
Selling Art Productions on 
Approval 


HIS is the pleasant method the Decorative Arts 

League has adopted. It sells its productions 

simply by sending them for examination, and by 

taking them back cheerfully if the borrower does 
not want to keep them. In the ordinary commercial 
sense of the word it does no “selling’’ ax all. 

Each of its productions, sent out in ths way, has 
to sell itself, all by itself. There is none of the annoying 
persuasion or artifice that is too often associated with 
the sale of works of art. If it does not sell itself to the 
person who receives it on approval it simply comes back, 
and that is all there is about it. 

Yet this, as you will see, is by far the best way in 
which the League could carry on its work. 


As soon as you are a Member of the Decorative 
Arts League you find that you have the privilege of 
sending, 11 ex ctly the same way, for a wide variety of 
different art productions, f beauty, dignity and 
j ermanent utility, for your home or as gifts. 

Now just how much that means to you depends of 
course on your own tastes and instincts, mm forming 
and maintaining that environment which, in the eyes 
of all who know you, is the reflection of your own 
quality and character. If you are one of the gentlemen 
or gentlewomen the League is formed to serve, you do 
not accept and admit as part of your environment the 
sort of thing that will grow stale and tiresome in a few 
months; you recoil from the vulgarity of constant 
changes in the furnishings and decorations of your 
home; you realize that the articles of beauty and 
utility you buy for your own home are things you will 
live with for a long while; and therefore you choose 
with the utmost care any article that is to become a 
permanent part of your surroundings. You reject mere 
novelties; you refuse everything that is garish—every- 
thing that does not meet the one sure test of true art 
and real beauty, the test of never wearying the eye. 


The privilege that is yours, as a Member of the 
League, of sending for any of these productions to be 
examined in your own home—at once takes all the 
anxiety and uncertainty out of the problem of selecting 
the right things for your home; all nsk of spending your 
money for some purchase which might prove unsuitable. 
It transforms the problems of choosing beautiful things 
for your home, and makes it a real delight. 


This system of sending the article to “sell itself” is 
pleasanter not only for “the Corresponding Members” 
but for all the workers in the League,—for artists, 
craftsmen, office workers and executives. Because the 
League can always feel sure that everyone who owns one 
of its productions has bought it because he wanted it; 
because he had ample time to prove to himself by com- 
parison that it had an artistic value far greater than 
could be procured for the same money elsewhere; and 
he has kept it because he wanted to keep it. 


The Decorative Arts League (Incorporated) is a self- 
supporting organization, operated on a strictly business 
basis, to unite the purchases of a large class of people in 
this country who are desirous of securing a higher 
standard of art in the things they acquire for the 
decoration of, and use in, their homes. 

Each Corresponding Member is a unit in the co- 
operative plan for acquiring, producing and distributing 
meritorious designs. Corresponding Membership is 
voluntary, free and without responsibility, financial or 
otherwise. All responsibilities are carried by the 
Corporation. 


The League does not wish to increase the price at 
which it has offered this lamp. To be compelled to do 
so will be to admit that the League has made an unwise 
experiment; and that, in its effort to prove its idea of 
selling works of art at very low prices, it has fixed a 
price that is far too low 

However, if, after a certain period sufficient for a fair 
test of its idea, it finds that not enough persons respond 
to the offer, or that they respond too slowly, and that 
the cost of selling the lamp is, for that reason, higher 
than was expected, and that the lamp Aas been sold at a 
loss,—then in that case the loss will be stopped at once. 
No more lamps will be sold at this price. 

The experiment, if it is resumed, will be on a basis of 
a much higher price; perhaps the originally contem- 
plated price of $36.00, rather than $19.85. 


The League has a guarantee fund. for such risks, 
but does not wish to draw upon it. It is in position, 
however, to promise now that none of those who have 
received or will receive this lamp at the special price 
$19.85) will be asked to make any additional payment 
whatever, to make up the loss. The lamp is sold with 
that distinct understanding. 

Audits to determine the degree of success of the 
League’s experiment, and to detect any serious loss 
before it proceeds too far, are made at frequent intervals. 
It is entirely possible that at the next audit, within a 
few days, the League's auditors may call a halt, and no 
more of these lamps, thereafter, will be sold at this price. 

After that day all such orders will be declined. 


Ss. & . . 


Certainly in offering this lamp at so low a price as 
$19.85 the League is making a very daring experiment 
indeed; as anyone who sees the lamp will at once agree. 








XAMINING a work of art 


in your own 


homeis the best 
Hand 
the Carrier 


and pleasantest 


way to find out 
if you - ; —— 
4 ’ borrowed 


want 
to 

keep 

it, 


. . having it on approval for three or four or five 
days, using it, comparing its artistic merit and value 
with the values you are offered in your own city or in 
Fifth Avenue retail establishments,— 

—and, entirely at your leisure, satisfying yourself that 
it is all that you expected, and that it is double or treble 
the value you could get for the same money elsewhere. 


ERTAINLY the pleasantest and most confident way 

to do it,—particularly when from first to last you 
know positively that if you do not want to keep it you 
have only to send it back. 
—when you have the calm certainty that any money 
you have deposited will be returned to you in full— 
willingly, pleasantly, promptly, and without the 
slightest suggestion that you are under any obligation 
whatever. 


Noted Artists Designed it in Collaboration 


A painter, a sculptress, and a noted decorative expert 
collaborated in the design of this lamp—Olga Popoff 
Muller, whose work as a sculptress has attained inter- 
national recognition; Andrew P. Popoff, student of 
the Beaux Arts, and John Muller, architect of many 
buildings noted for their distinction and beauty. 

The result is a design of beauty, richness and grace, 
which at once distinguish it unmistakably from the 
ordinary commercial products of factory “designing 
departments.” 

This low present price is a test 

This lamp was designed to sell for $36. We want to 
see if, by offering it at a much lower price, we can secure 
enough orders to cause a great saving in the cost of 
production and distribution, and without a loss to the 
League. So, as an experiment, we are offering it 
at $19.85. 


For the present, this is only an experiment. 
We cannot guarantee that the price will not 
be raised. 

If you wish to secure one before that happens 
your request should be 


Mailed AT ONCE 
Decorative Arts LEAGUE 
175 Fifth Avenue - - - - - - New York City 


Members’ Privilege of Examining and Returning Art Pro- 
ductions of the League is extended to Readers of McClure’s 


Magazine for this occasion: (Greek Pompeian Floor Lamp 





No money need be sent with this request 


DECORATIVE ARTS LEAGUE, 
175 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


If not satisfactory I Please send me the Greek 
Pompeian Floor Lamp an 

SS ae _ — will pay the carrier $3.85 (de- 

within five days of re- posit) when delivered, plus 


ceipt and you are to the transportation charges. 


; If I do not return it in 5 
refund my deposit. days I agree to purchase it at 
the special introductory price of $19.85 and 
will send $4 monthly from date for four 
months, the lamp remaining your property 
until fully paid for. 


(Cannot be sent on approval outside 
Continental U.S. A.) 
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A work of real art and true beauty ¢ 
not be judged by a mere illustration 
No picture can do real justice to 
charm and dignity of this superb 
ever-pleasing' classic design. Owned 
exclusively by the Decorative Arts Lea 


Note the cleverness of this 
clusive Decorative Arts idea;—@e 
shade so exquisitely ornamented: 
that it can be used without ang 
draping or covering whatever, an 
yet at the same time the ideal b 
on which you can make and faste 
silken covers of interchangeab 
designs and colorings, in limitle 
variety, harmonizing with a 
surroundings in which the lam 
may be placed. 

* * * * 


Lamp is about 5 feet high, 
Finish rich Statuary Bronze. Base 
and cap are cast in solid Medallium, 
The upper shaft is seamless brass, 
Shade is parchment, brass bound, 
Outside decorations are in three 
colors; the top and bottom bands in 
deep red, the design in dark green, | 
background graded in brown. 

Inside the shade the reflecting 
surface is of a delicate pink tone, 
diffusing a warm and mellow glow. 
The gracefully curved arm is 
pivoted at the shaft so that the 
lamp can be raised or lowered with 
a single touch. 

* * * +. 


Just above the bulb another 
pivot enables the shade and the 
bulb to be titled to throw the light 
at an angle. Fifteen feet of cord, 
with two-piece attachment plug. 
Wiring is inside the shaft and arm. 

The lamp is complete, ready for 
the bulb to be put into it. Weight 
packed is about 22 pounds. 

* ~ 7 * 


After you have received this 
lamp we ask that you visit the art 
importers, the jewelers, the large 
stores and the commercial electric 
showrooms. See if you can find any 
lamp that, at twice or five times 
this price, even approaches it im 
artistic perfection. 

Then, if you are not entirely 
satished, send it back any time 
within five days. We will return 
your deposit at once and in fu 
and you will be under no furthei 
obligation whatever. 

If we could think of any plea 
anter, fairer, more confident wa 
to offer the League’s production’ 
we would do it,—but we cannot. 


$3.85 


Deposit (Hand it tc Postman) 

Please enter my name as Corre- 
sponding Member of the Decorative 
Arts League, it being distinctly 
understood that such membership 
is to cost me nothing, either now or 
later, and is to entail no obligation 
of any kind. It simply registers 
me as one interested in hearing of 
really artistic new things for home 
decoration. 


I am a reader of 
McClure's 
(April) 
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